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FOREST BIODIVERSnY AND CLEARCUTTING 
PROHIBITION ACT OF 1993 



thuhsday, october 28, 1893 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Specialty Crops 

AND Natural Resources, 
Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, DC. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a.m., in room 
1302, Longworth House Omce Building, Hon. Charlie Rose (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Baesler, Bishop, Condit, Thurnian, 
Pomeroy, English, Volkmer, Lewis, Doolittle, Kingston, and Pombo, 
Also present: Representatives Williams of Montana and Smith of 
Oregon, members of the committee. 

Staff present: Jan Rovecamp, clerk; Keith Pitts, Alexandra Buell, 
and Stacy Carey, 



Mr. Volkmer [assuming chair]. The subcommittee will come to 
order. 

I am assuming the chair — in the absence of the chairman — due 
to the fact that Uie cheiirman is on his way but not here and asked 
me to go ahead and get started, as the former chairman of the For- 
ests, Family Farms, and Energy Subcommittee. 

This morning we are here to review H.R. 1164, the Forest 
Biodiversity and Clearcutting Prohibition Act, introduced by the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. Bryant. And we have a long list of pan- 
els here today, and I am sure it is going to take quite a bit of time. 

This is legislation that had been reviewed in the past by the ap- 
propriate subcommittees. I welcome the opportunity to review it 
^ain with the gentleman from Texas and others because the mat- 
ter is still a major concern to many people in this country, the mat- 
ter of clearcutting; and I also believe that the matter of how we 
manage our forests and the areas of biodiversity and according to 
ecosystem rather than as we have in the past. 

So we will begin with our first panel, our good friend and col- 
league, introducer of the bill, the one who keeps us on the issue, 
the Honorable John Bryant, a Member of Congress from Texas, 
along with the Honorable Wally Herger, a Member of Congress 
ii-om California, former member of this full committee and the sub- 
committee before he went on to bigger and better things. 

[H.R. 1164 appears at the conclusion of the hearing.] 
(1) 
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Mr. VoLKMER. At this time, does the gentleman from Florida 
have any statement he would like to make? 

Mr. L£Wis. Mr. Chairman, I have no statement to make, and I 
coi^ratulate you on aasuming the chair and starting this hearing. 

Mr. VOLKHER. Is there any other member of the subcommittee 
who would like to make a statement? 

Any prepared statements received from the members will be 
placed at this point in the record. 

[The prepared statements of Mr. Pombo and Mr. Smith of Oregon 
foUow:] 
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STATEMENT BY 
THE HON. RICHARD POMBO (CA-11TH) 

BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIALTY CROPS 

OF THE 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 

ON 

28 OCTOBER, 1993 



Mr. Chairman, 

Regrettably, I must oppose HR 1 1 64 because I am convinced 
that, while well intentioned, this legislation would deprive those 
who oversee our nation's forests of an important tool for sound 
and effective forest management. 

This bill would provide a wide and indiscriminate prohibition on 
clear-cutting, and other forms of even-aged management, to the 
national forests, native American trust forests administered by 
the Bureau of Land Management, military lands, and lands 
administered by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

I am concerned with the extreme nature of this legislation, as 
well as its failure to consider local forest management needs. 
The decision to employ even-aged forestry techniques on national 
forests ~ including the use of clearcutting --.is best left to local 
forest professionals in accordance with national forest goals. 

The simple point that I would like to make is that clear cutting is 
a tool that is occasionally needed to insure sound and healthy 
forests, both for the nation, and my state of California. To 
outlaw this forest management tool would have serious and 
detrimental effects on our national forests. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. (BOB) SMFTH 

AOmCULTURE SUBCOMMfTTEE ON SPECIALTY CROPS S NATURAL RESOURCES 

HEARING ON H.R.11G4 

1302 LONGWORTH HOB 

OCTOBER 28, 1993 

MR. CHAIRMAN: 

Humans have been on this con tin en t tar at least IS/XX) years and have had a mailwd 
Impact on ecosystems from the beginning. WS cannot detem'iine the extent man has 
altered the 'nabve ecosystems'. W« only know that the ecosystems have changed 
and wHI continue to chvige no matter (What mar does. 

The forests of the Pacific Nonhwest, prior bi European setttament were shaped by 
fire, wind, and other natural forces into a mosaic of ewen^ged torest stands. The so- 
called 'cftmax' forest, where everything is presuned to be In natural balance, was a 
rarity. 

The fiJ range of tAxlversJty camol be provided on every acre or in every forest 
stand, tt can only be attained through a tialanced mix of forest use and protection 
applied at the landscape or regioral scale. 

n Is Ironic tha Ms bi interxls to conserve native bJodhnrsity and protect native 
ecosystems from tfie Impacts of dearcutting, even though evervage management is a 
sound sIMcuNurel tool that mimics tfie natural catastrophic events tfiat formed the 
'native biodhiersity-. 

Even-age management is utized to restore arxl rehabfttate areas damaged by fires, 
wiiKlstonns, or ottier ntfivsl disasters, tt is ttie most efficient and economical mettKxl 
to offset insect and disease pnsblems, to regenerate shade-intolerant Species, to 
accommodate utility Enes and road corridors, and to create openings for vrildSfe. 

The Forest Service arxj Bureau of Land Management have new poTicies In place ttiat 
fimit dearcutting to sKualiorts where It is the most envirorwnentally effective method to 
meet specific management objecCves. 

Our federal larxl managers need the freedom arxJ flexMity to use aH scientificalty 
sound tools, tnducftig everhaged management, to manage putilic forestland 



I urge my colleagues to oppose this legislation. 
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Mr. VOLKM£R. With that, we will begin with John and Wally. 
And your statements will be made a p^ of the record. You may 
either summarize or review the statement in full. 

John, you can proceed. 



Mr. Bryant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I once again thank you 
for scheduling today^s hearing on the Forest Biodiversity and 
Clearcutting Prohibition Act, a bill which has now 77 cosponsors, 
and we are grateful for the opportunity to have a hearing on it. 

Let me say, this bill does not deal with whether to harvest tim- 
ber on Federal lands. It deals with how to harvest timber on Fed- 
eral lands. It does not deal in any way with the harvesting of tim- 
ber on private lands. It only deals with how best to harvest timber 
on Federal lands. 

For some time, I have been concerned about the Forest Service 
practice of clearcutting in our national forests. It is a practice 
under which the Forest Service conducts even-age management on 
the vast majority of the 57 million acres of available commercial 
timberland in our national forests as well as in other federally 
owned forests. 

Under even-aged management, loggers clear timber from sites, 
bulldoze the nonhfirvestable vegetation, scrape the soil bare, and 
replace the native biodiversity with a crop of commercial tree spe- 
cies, llie result Is that logging plantations replace the biological di- 
versity of our native forests, eliminating habitat for our forest wild- 
life and destroy recreational opportunities. 

Clearcutting and the devastation that results are not necessary 
for harvesting timber. Under the environmentally preferable selec- 
tion management system, harvesters mark individual trees scat- 
tered throughout an area and cut them for sale or culling, leaving 
an ever-improving stand to regenerate new trees naturally in open- 
ings created by the cuts. 

Selection management is used by private foresters, from coast to 
coast for economic reasons and to maintain a healthy natural for- 
est. According to forester Bill Carroll, the Forest Service could 
abandon clearcutting and shift to the selection system within a few 
months. 

In 1976, Congress passed the National Forest Man^ement Act 
limiting clearcutting to situations when "it is determined to be the 
optimum method," and other even-age cuts limited to, when "appro- 
priate." 

The Forest Service has taken advantage of this discretionary lan- 
guage in the National Forest Management Act and continued 
rampant clearcutting and even-age cuts in most nationeil forests. 

The environmental evils of this practice, clearcutting, include soil 
losses several times worse theui under selection msmagement with 
nutrient losses sometimes 20 times as bad; sedimentation of 
streams, causing flooding eind decimation of aquatic life; devasta- 
tion of native biodiversity; drastic impairment of recreational val- 
ues; increase of susceptibility to insects' diseases, and acid rain; 
blowdown of trees along the edges of clearcut sites, and within seed 
tree and shelterwood cuts; and worsening of the greenhouse effect 
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by reducing carbon storing woody biomass for years after It^ffing 
takes place and by reducing the capacity of the soil to hold C£^boii. 

Forest Service researchers have reported that selection manage- 
ment is more cost efficient and envoys a higher benefit/cost ratio 
than even-aged management. ThaX was reported in 1985 and in the 
Crossett study that came from Arkansas. 

Interestingly enou^, edter this Forest Service study concluded 
that indeed selection management w£is a good system of managing 
our national forests, all of the studies along those lines from the 
Forest Service ceased. They didn't continue to conduct them; they 
didn't conduct them in other parts of the country or other types « 
forests. 

This selection management system avoids the high cost of site 
preparation and planting and produces a higher quantity and qual- 
ity of sawlogs. 

Again, this legislation does not attempt to limit logging on Fed- 
eral lands. The agencies managing Federal lands remain eligible to 
log as much timber under selection management as imder the 
even-aged management system that is clearcutting, which they are 
doing now. There would be no negative impact on jobs dependent 
on Federal timber. And, according to expert testimony suhmitted 
by Dr. Thomas Power, chairman of the economics department at 
the University of Montana, which is included in my written state- 
ment submitted for the record, the provisions of H.R. 1164 banning 
roads and current roadless areas would have "minimal impact on 
jobs locally or nationally." 

In June 1992, after the Agriculture Subcommittee on Foresto, 
Family Farms, and Enei^ smeduled a hearing on the 1991 bill — 
very similar to the one before you at the present time — the Chief 
of Uie Forest Service, Dale Roberteon, issued a directive to reduce 
clearcutting by 70 percent, at least that is what was told to us. 

The Forest Service made a big fanfare over this purported re- 
sponse to public objections about clearcutting. But the fact is that 
the directive speciUcally permitted continued use of seed tree, 
shelterwood, and other variations of even-aged logging, which sim- 
ply are two stage — a two-stage version of the same thing, 
clearcutting. 

He labeled this ecosystem management. Well, I submit to you 
that anyone who takes an objective took at what has taken place 
since the order will see that there has not been a change of any 
significance. To be fair, here and there, some districts announced 
real changes; but they are a tiny fraction of true selection manage- 
ment. 

I would also like to submit to the subcommittee the Forest Serv- 
ice's new policy of ecosystem management is simply something that 
sounds great on paper. The agency wants to avoid any reform with 
teeth in it. 

We changed the law back in 1976 to provide that this type of 
msinagement, clearcutting, was not to be used except in limited cir- 
cumstances. They have managed to take that law and to interpret 
it in a way that permits them to do clearcutting as the first method 
and most common method of harvesting in our national foresto 
today. 
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I would like to emphasize for those who are listening — I know 
the subcommittee members know this — but when we are talking 
about nationetl forests, we are talking about forests owned by the 
public, owned by average AmericEins; and there is no question in 
anybody's mind, if you sit and talk with anyone even remotely in- 
volved with this issue, that the aversige person does not want to 
see us clearcutting our forests, that if people want to make money 
by going into the national forests owned by the public and harvest- 
ing logs, they should do it according to a system of management 
that is prescribed in such a way that is consistent with the public 
interest as well as the economic interest of the timber industry. 

In recent decades, the Forest Service has depleted this country's 
biodiversity in nearly 70 percent of our Federal commercieil 
timberland through various forms of even-age logging. 

What remains of our vanishing forest biodiversity is mainly in 
our Federal forests, and most of that is in the remaining 30 percent 
of our Federal commercial timberland not yet turned into even- 
aged fields. Even if, by other measures, we preserve millions of 
acres of the Federal timberlands in the Pacific Northwest, only 7 
of the 48 forest ecosystems found in our National Forest System 
will be protected. 

Enactment of the bill before the committee would save examples 
of all existing forest ecosystems, of which there are 48 nationwide, 
almost seven times as many as would be served simply by dealing 
with the issue in the Northwest. 

After 8 years of litigation, three environmental groups won a pre- 
liminary injunction against the Forest Service on May 12, 1993, to 
ban even-aged logging in the national forests in Texas. 

Judge Robert Pfirker found that near-total even-aged practices 
were likely to impair key resources, in violation of the National 
Forest Meinagement Act. Eleven citizen organizations, including 
major national environmental groups and grassroots groups, asked 
the U.S. Government in writing on June 23 to use this decision as 
a basis for banning or vastly reducing even-aged logging in na- 
tional forests. 

Unfortunately, the Forest Service and the Department of Justice 
chose to appeal the decision to prevent its application anywhere. 

Since the introduction of this act in the 102d Congress, many 
Members have asked questions about the bill. 

I think that perhaps I have used my allotted time, and I won't 
attempt to answer the questions in advance. I am simply saying 
this, Mr, Chairman, I believe you were present at that hearing. 
Many of the questions that were asked were unable to be answered 
simply because of the lack of time, as is the case in all hearings. 
They all can be answered. I am prepared to answer them all and 
look forward to an opportunity to do it. 

And I thank you for the opportunity to testify. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Thank you very mudi, John. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bryant appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. VOLKMER. Wally. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WALLY HERGER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Merger. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me say, to begin with, there are no bigger and better things 
than this Agriculture Committee, which I served on for 6 years. 
Even though 1 am on Etnother committee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to come back and join you and testify. 

I appreciate your review of H.R. 1164, the Forest Biodiversity 
and Clearcutting Prohibition Act of 1993. This legislation would 
have a great impact on my constituents in northern California. As 
many of you luiow, California's Second Congressional District, 
which I have theprivilege of representing, is dominated by eight 
national forests. They inuude part or all of the Six Rivers, Tahoe, 
Shasta, Trinity, Klainath, Mo^oc, Lassen, and Plumas National 
Forests. 

The abolition of even-aged management techniques that H.R. 
1164 advocates would have a profound and detrimental effect on 
the future health of our national forests. 

As you may know, the average clearcut on public Ifinds in Cali- 
fornia is only 13 acres, even though by law it is allowable to 
clearcut up to 60 acres on Douglas-fir forest lands. 

ITie forests of northern California are extremely susceptible to 
fire, diseEise, and infestation, due to its warm, dry climate. Without 
the ability to use even-aged management techniques, it is highly 
likely that our pristine forests in northern Ciilifomia would end up 
destroyed or irreparably damaged. 

It is for this reason that I come before this subcommittee today 
in strong opposition to H.R. 1164. This legislation would severely 
limit the availability of even-aged management techniques which 
are essential to the maintenance of healthy forests and, therefore, 
would actually degrade our forests. 

The fact is, clearcutting more effectively reproduces Douglas-fir 
and other shade intolerant species than other types of timber har- 
vesting techniques. Thus, it is used to promote uie healthy regen- 
eration of these types of trees. 

There are other instances where even-aged metnagement tech- 
niques fire necessaiy to protect the environment. Most importanUy, 
the use of clearcutting is sometimes necessary to control or eram- 
cate insects and diseases which can destroy entire forests if left un- 
checked. 

Also, this management tool can be used to increase forage for 
wildlife in certain areas of the forest. 

Mr. Chairman, the use of clearcutting on Federal lands has been 
substantially reduced in recent years and will continue to be fur- 
ther reduced under current law. 

It should be pointed out that the Forest Service and BLM have 
come out on record opposed to an outright abolition of clearcutting. 

Furthermore, the Society of American Foresters is also oppos^ 
to an abolition of clearcutting, saying in its ofiicial position, and 
"The Society believes clearcutting properly used has a role in forest 
manf^ement." The society goes on to further say that clearcutting 
should be applied under appropriate eco1ogic£il conditions. 

By opposing this legislation, no one is saying that there have 
never been abuses in dearcutting or other even-aged msinagement 
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techniques. On the contrary, I have worked with both environ- 
mental and industry groups to reduce clearcutting on national for> 
est land in my own northern California district. 

However, a blanket prohibition will adversely impact the health 
of our forests by limiting the broad array of techniques necessaiy 
for proper forest management. 

Mr. Chairman, I am afraid H.R, 1164 would do the exact oppo- 
site of what it is supposed to accomplish. Instead of promoting 
biodiversity in our national forests, H.R. 1164 would lead to fires 
and diseases running rampant trough these beautiful lands. 
Clearly, nobody here today wants this to happen. 

Therefore, I urge this subcommittee to do what is best for the 
health of our forests and reject this well-intentioned but misguided 
legislation. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Herger appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. VOLKMER. Thank you very much. 

I don't have any questions for the witnesses. 

Do any members have any questions for the witnesses? 

Mr. Bishop. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. VOLKMER. The gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. I just have a couple of ques- 
tions about the bill. 

First, Mr. Bryant and Mr. Hercer, it is my understanding that 
the remedies that are allowed under the bill would give a cause of 
action to any citizen for an injunction or declaratory judgment or 
appropriate relief, but that the venue would lie in any U.S. district 
court. 

Is that accurate information? Or is that incorrect? 

Mr. Bryant. The doctrine of forum non conveniens would apply 
even if you filed it in another part of the country. 

In other words, the court would have to place the case in a loca- 
tion in which one of the parties resided or there was some connec- 
tion between where the parties lived and worked and the location 
of the court. 

So it is not going to be a significant change. 

Mr. Bishop. That would fall under 42 U.S.C. section 1343? 

Mr. Bryant. You are better than me. I don't know. I can't re- 
member. 

Mr. Bishop. The general venue statutes you are not attempting 
to change, you are talking about jurisdiction in a district court and 
not just that the cause of action in terms of venue will be brought 
anyplace? You are not trying to change the procedural? 

Mr. Bryant. That is correct, 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. That is the first question. 

The second question has to do with the effect the bill would have 
on fire protection measures that are utilized in our national forests 
to control forest fires, particularly in the West. 

What impact would this bill have on the fire retardant measures? 

Mr. Bryant. It would not have any impact. Obviously, if you 
clearcut an area, there is nothing to bum there. 

Mr. Bishop. I am sony? 
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Mr. Bryant. ObviousW, if an area has been clearcut, there is 
nothing to bum there. But it would not have any impact on fire 
retardant measures. 

Basically, the bill says, instead of going out and cutting down a 
vast area of timber, scraping the ground bare, and replanting a sin- 
gle species, that you must go in and select the trees one by one and 
take them out, leaving a forest behind. 

Mr. Bishop. I understand that as a concept, but are there not sit- 
uations in forest management — and I certainly support the noble 
objectives of the bill to preserve the forests to the extent that we 
can; it is a precious resource. But in terms of trying to preserve the 
overall forest by making sure that there is a gap in combustible 
growth, wouldn t it be necessary — isn't that a measure that our for- 
est rangers utilize and our conservation service utilizes to try to 
protect the overall forest from destruction by forest fires? 

Mr. Bryant. This bill would not prohibit any current forest fire 
prevention method that is being used at the present time, as I un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. Herger. Mr. Bishop, if I could respond to that, too. 

Just speaking about our northern California forests — and, again, 
I represent parts or all of the eight national forests, a lai^e area 
of northern California, which is really unique to Oregon ana Wash- 
ington in that we have a dryer forest. We have just concluded 6 
ye£irs of drought in our area. 

What happens when you do not have the moisture, do you not 
have the sap coming up through the trees, the insects will tend to 
get into the trees, begin — ^you will get these insect infestations. And 
without our current practice — and remember, in all of California, 
our average clearcut is only 13 acres. And it is getting less all Uie 
time. 

But unless we have the ability to go into an area where maybe 
there are several acres that have been infected and where we have 
dead trees and take those trees out, what happens is that these in- 
sects spread £tnd begin killing healthy trees that normally would 
have lived, and as it grows, that becomes very susceptible to forest 
fires. 

In 1987, in my district alone, we had a forest fire that burned 
over — there were several fires that burned over 400,000 acres of 
land. That is a re£il clearcut. And what we want to do is help pro- 
tect that. We are real\y looking to the forest health, which in my 
opinion and the opinion of many is very much hampered by this 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. Bryant. Could I make the point that the catastrophe 

Mr. Bishop. Could I just follow up, and then I would be happy 
for you to make your point. 

From what I understand you to be saying, Mr. Herger, is that 
it will reduce the flexibility needed to control the destruction of the 
forest? 

Mr. Herger. That is exactly right. And, again, we are using less 
and less of the clearcutUng, more and more of the selective cut, the 
fact that again only an average of 13 acres; and that is coming 
down. 

But we need that flexibility, as you are pointing out, to be able 
to go in in certain instances for the health of the forests to be able 
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to go in and maybe take out an area that has been diseased so that 
it does not, in turn, kill off a much larger area of that forest. 

Mr. Bishop. I don't want to give the wrong impression. I do 
strongly support the objectives of the bill in preserving our environ- 
ment and the ecological benefits that will come from not 
clearcuttlng. 

But at the same time, I just want to make sure that I under- 
stand fully the necessary balance in terms of managing, controlling 
disease, and controlling the combustion opportunities if there is no 
clefircutting in certain instances, that is carefully managed. 

Mr. Herger. And under this legislation, if there were — which is 
veiy common in our area, and particularly after 6 years of drought, 
you may have 5, 6, 7 acres of area that are dead trees. 

Under this legislation, we would be unable to go in and remove 
those so as to remove this problem of infecting further into 

Mr. Bishop. Could there be safeguards put in the bill to allow 
the removal of only dead trees but not 

Mr. Bryant. That is already permitted under the terms of the 
bill. It is permitted as the bill stands. But if it was necessary to 
make it more clear, that would be fine as well. 

I think it is really important to penetrate the circular reasoning 
that usually is used to defend the status quo in any area. It is 
being used here as well. 

Mr. Herger said that they had a catastrophic fire in which 
400,000 acres burned. Well, the status quo is what he is arguing 
for. And the status quo is what they had when the fire took place. 
So it is very difficult to argue that whatever is good about the sta- 
tus quo is helping preserve his forests. 

Second, this idea that you can sit here and say here — as I am 
sure the witnesses from the Forest Service will say as well — that 
there is nothing wrong with clearcutting but then boast that we are 
reducing clearcutting. I mean is it good or is it bad? Why are they 
reducing it? 

Well, in fact, they are not reducing it. They are pretending to re- 
duce it, as I said in my statement. Right before the hearing last 
year, they announced that they were going to begin to reduce 
clearcutting. But the history of what they have done with a very 
few examples is they have Just gone to seed tree and shelterwood 
cuts, which is just another form of clearcut. It is a two-steige 
clearcut as opposed to a one-stage clearcut. 

Mr. Bishop. Let me understand, Mr. Bryant. Are you suggesting, 
then, that under no circumstances should clearcutting be allowed 
for fire prevention or for the removal of diseased trees which would 
be more subject to combustion and fire? 

Mr. Bryant. Clearcutting is not necessary — the removal of the 
diseased trees or dead trees is permitted under the terms of this 
bill. You don't need to clearcut in order to do that. There would be 
no reason to remove all the living trees as well. So that is the 
whole point. The argument that they must completely devastate an 
area in order to get to a few diseased trees or a few dead ones is 
the very thing we are arguing agmnst. 

Mr. Bishop. Would you not think it would be appropriate then 
to have some test such as if a certain percentage of trees in a cer- 
tain geographical area were found to be diseased, then that would 
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authorize clearcutting, whereas in other instances, if It doesnt 
reach that threshold, then it woxild not be appropriate? 

Mr. Bryant. In 1976, everyone thought that waa appropriate. 
Sounded very reasonable. 

What happened, the Forest Service uses it as an excuse to 
clearcut everywhere. They even try to clearcut in the wilderness 
areas that are protected on the strength of that kind of logic. 

The fact of the matter is that mat method makes the forest 
weaker in terms of its biodiversity and in terms of its susceptibility 
to insect infestations and eveiything, forest fires and everything 
else, because it gives you a much less strong and healthy forest. 

That is the wnole point of the bill. It is wiser not to clearcut, it 
is wiser to do selection management, from all perspectives. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Thank you. 

liie gentleman from dieorgia. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a couple of 
questions. 

First of all, one of the criticisms that I read about, that is that 
selective harvesting of trees will require that more roads are built 
into existing forests. And I have seen forests that have had selec- 
tive cuts, and I know that a lot of roads have to be built as a result 
of that, which also leads to erosion and, in fact, may lead to more 
erosion than clearcutting since roads are one of the biggest causes 
of actual erosion and water pollution. 

How would you respond to that? Either one or both, I would 
leave it up to you. 

Mr. Bryant. Well, first of all, again, it is another clever, in my 
view, rhetorical maneuver on behalf of the Forest Service to make 
this claim. 

I must say I speak with a certain amount of— I have sort of given 
up on attempting to speak reasonably about their actions in this 
area. They are the world champion roadbuilders. Every time we 
have attempted to slow down roadbuilding in any area, they have 
worked very hard to prevent it. 

So it is very hard to take with a straight face. Their claim is: A, 
this is going to cause more roadbuilding, as though they are op- 
posed to more roadbuilding; B, it is not going to cause more road- 
building; and, C, the bill specifically prohibits them from using this . 
as an excuse to build more roads. 

Mr. Hbrger. Mr. Kingston, let me just mention that we are mov- 
ing away from clearcutting. There was a day, two, three, decades 
ago, you would see clsEircutting on hundreds of acres, even thou- 
sand of acres. That does not exist any more. It certainly does not 
exist in the State of California. 

Again, we are talking about an average clearcut of 13 acres. That 
is the average. And to remove this as a tool to be able to use in 
wise forest management, I think, is not prudent. There are other 
reasons that, in instances, we clearcut. There are certain tree spe- 
cies, Douglas-fir, that will only grow if it is open to sunlight. 

Now we have several ways to create a clearcut. One of the ways 
nature creates a clearcut is big forest fires will go through. That 
creates a clearcut. Douglas-fir can begin. And most of us would 
agree that we dont want to see at least the out-of-control wildfires 
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that we are currently seeing in southern California to exist. So we 
Deed to be able to manage it. 

Mr. Bryant indicated that, gee, it is not working right; we loat 
400,000 acres back in 1987; therefore, we need to msie changes. 
I am not here defending the Forest Service. Perhaps if we had been 
out there taking out these dead find dying trees in areas we should 
have, perhaps, those forest fires would not have been nearly as se- 
vere as they were. 

The point is, we need to be managing our forests better. Virtually 
everyone who is trained in this eirea agrees that we should not re- 
move that as a tool. 

Mr. Kingston. I am listening, Mr. Herger. I had a com>le of 
questions. I only have a few minutes. I am sorry to cut you off 

The other question I had, though, is that the forestry service 
counts on the revenue for clearcutting. And since this would reduce 
their revenues, then it would be something that, und^ the Rec- 
onciliation Act, they would have to have an offset on. 

And I was wondering if there is a provision, Mr. Biyant, in the 
bill for the offset for the budget? 

Mr. Bryant. It would not reduce their revenues. In fact, this is 
the most wasteful method of foresting that ^ere is. It would not 
reduce the revenues. 

Mr. Kingston. So then that is the Forestry Department's posi- 
tion? 

Mr. BkyaNT. Mr. Kingston, having worked in this for a very long 
time, I am in danger of appearing to be intemperate in my remarks 
about the Forest Service. 

I can only say to you that when they come to this subcommittee 
and this Congress and say year after year after yeeir is so often in- 
accurate, that it doesn't make any difference what they come over 
here and say because it is not going to be correct. 

Mr. Hei^ger has said just a moment ago that the average clearcut 
is 13 acres. 

Mr. Herger. In California. 

Mr. Bryant. In California. I don't know Emything about that fig- 
ure, and I don't intend to dispute anything Mr. Herger says in good 
fai^ at all, because I know he speaks from what he believes. 

Mr. Herger. And that is a fact, Mr. Bryant. Thirteen acres is the 
average clearcut. 

Mr. Bryant. I tmderstand that. I am not quarreling with your 
view of the facts. 

I would simply say this: I would urge this subcommittee after 
this hearing is over to examine that figure and find out how it was 
calculated. I would be willing to bet in advance, not knowing any- 
thing about it, that it is another ridiculous manipulation of statis- 
tics by counting things in which they just cut one-half £in acre here, 
a one-quarter of an acre there, and adding those in with large 
cle£ircuts to make a tow average. 

Mr. Kingston. Let me ask you about this offset. It comes from 
CBO aiid not just from the Forest Service. 

Mr. Bryant. I simply say to you that it is not going to cost us 
any money. 

Mr. Kingston. One other question. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Biodiversity, I understand that the spotted owl, and the gray 
field mouse does better in a clearcut area that has been growing 
back. And I know that that may or may not be accurate, depending 
on which side of the fence you are on, but I do know that in many 
CEises that there is biodiversity brought about by clearcutting. And 
so you can take that position either way. 

I was just wondering if either one of you would like to comment. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes. Again, it is circular reasoning that attends 
every ailment in favor of the status quo. I mean certainly it is 
counter intuitive to believe that a multiacred area that is bare of 
vegetation enhances biodiversity. I mean, it is preposterous. 

Surely anyone who examined this situation and applied common 
sense to it or listened to the experts that are going to come behind 
me would recognize that if you do a selection management cut, 
leaving behind as much of the forest that you can, that would be 
much better for biodiversity than a bare mud plaln.rose 

Mr. Rose [assuming chair]. Thank you all very much. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I passed before. I would like to ask a question. 

John, If I read your bill correctly, you would say there would be 
no clezmrutting in any national forests anywhere in the United 
States. Is th^t correct? 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. 

Mr. VoLKMER. Even In those areas where clearcutting is the only 
appropriate method of regeneration of the national forest and the 
ecosystem and the biodiversity? 

Mr. Bryant. I would not acknowledge that there are situations 
tike that. But even if there were — and we could write this bill in 
such a way as to leave flexibility — ^the danger is we were faced be- 
fore with the same thing we had in 1976. This Congress did in 
1976 what would appear to be reasonable, giving them a lot of lati- 
tude. 

And you would assume that they are going to manage the na- 
tional forests in a fashion that is in the public interest, not in the 
interest just of people who harvest timber. 

That is not what they did. They turned clearcutting into the only 
method being used to harvest timber. So it is very difficult to argue 
in favor of writing flexibility into this bill. 

Mr. VOLKMER. The next question, then, I would like to ask con- 
cerns the overall aspects of the legislation as it relates to timber 
harvesting in conjunction with the other laws that we have on the 
books in regard to timber harvesting. 

You have mentioned that there is a provision in here that you 
are going to not permit any roads in any other areas in which there 
are not roads already. Correct? 

Mr. Bryant. No. In areas that were designated as roadless 
areas. 

Mr. VOLKMBR. Roadless areas. No more additional roads? 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. 

Mr. VOLKMER. So that area is ofl? 

Mr. Bryant. That is correct. 
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Mr. VOLKMER. The only cutting which is now permitted is those 
areas which are apparently roaded areas. And it is only by selec- 
tive cutting. Correct? 

Mr. Bryant. That is correct. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Now, we also have a provision in the law pertain- 
ing to below cost sales. And there are those who are pushing that 
there not be any below cost sales. Correct? I think you take that 
position. 

Mr. Bryant. I do. Yes. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Now, if you add this bill to the below cost, what 
you are doing is almost putting all sales below cost. 

Mr. Bryant. Well, that is your position. I wouldn't agree with 
that position. 

Mr. VOLKMER. All right. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rose. Thank you, sir. 

Everybody, I am sorry I was late. 

Mr. Smith of Oregon. 

Mr. Smith of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I 
would be happy to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WlLUAldS of Montana. Go ahead. 

Mr. Smith of Or^on. I just have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bryant, do you believe in even-aged management f^ timber? 

Mr. Bryant. Do I? 

Mr. Smith of Oregon. Yes. 

Mr. Bryant. No. 

Mr. Smith of Oregon. You do not? 

Mr. Bryant. Do not. 

Mr. Smith c^ Oregon. Do you believe in uneven-aged manage- 
ment? 

Mr. Bryant. I think selection memagement is a more prudent 
way to manage our resources. 

Mr. Smith of Oregon. I think — and that is consistent. And I 
think this argument really is about what is best for the manage- 
ment of timber and what is best for — on behalf of silviculturists 
and how you can r^renerate a forest using only the uneven-aged 
method of silviculture. 

Because in the Pacific Northwest as you may know, especially on 
the western side of the Cascade Range, to use uneven-aged man- 
agement is practically and certainly economically impossible. 

My point is simply, now you are consistent. If you eliminate one 
tool of management, that is clearcutting, you indeed do not beUeve 
in even-aged management. 

Mr. Bryant. Let me respond by saying that selection manage- 
ment, as a method of managing forest lands, takes place in every 
area of ihe United States on private Ifinds now. This bill only af- 
fects what goes on on Federal lands. And there is no reason why 
we can't accomplish, on Federal lands, what is done on private 
lands. 

I think that the specific geographical questions about what is 
possible are better directed at the experts that know more them I 
do about it and who will be here today. 
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But my understanding is there is no area of our country where 
it is not being done right now on private lands. And I am simply 
saying, let's be as smart as they are and do that on Federal lands. 

Mr. Smith of Oregon. Well, there are areas in our country where 
it is not being done simply because it is not good practice. And I 
think this ought to be couched, frankly, on what is best for the for- 
est, what is best for regeneration, what is best for the future for- 
ests. That is what we all want. And I know you do, too. 

Mr. Bryant. Perhaps. And biodiversity, which I think is a valu- 
able asset for us to retain. 

Mr. Smith of Oregon. Exactly. And part of biodiversity, you must 
know, and ecomanagement has to do with even-aged management. 
I^iey are hand in hand. They cannot be separated. 

Thank you. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Would the gentleman yield for just a minute? 

John, are you telling me that there are private forests that are 
not clearcut? 

Mr. Bryant. No. I said that there are private forests all over the 
United States that are managed with the selection management 
method because they believe it is more economical to do so. And it 
is much better in terms of the immediate profit and much better 
in terms of the long-term health of their stand, which they want 
to continue to harvest in the future. 

Mr. VoLKMER. What about those where they do clearcut and they 
find that it is more economical, does it promote diversity? 

Mr. Bryant. I would just disagree with their practice. I am just 
pointing out that there is no area of the country where they are 
not using selection management now. It could be used on our land. 

Again, I am at^uing this is how we should manage the land that 
the public owns, that you and I are the trustee of. That is the 
whole point of the bill. 

Mr. Rose. Any other questions? 

Mr. Williams of Montana. Mr. Chairmsin. 

Mr. Rose. All right, sir. 

REMAKKS OF HON. PAT WILLIAMS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 

Mr. Williams of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate as a 
nonmember of the subcommittee, being allowed to come by. I even 
see here on the witness list my name as one of the witnesses. I did 
not intend to testify, but simply to be here. 

John, I went from an early opponent of your legislation — or at 
least one who had great concern about your legislation, to each 
year coming closer and closer to being a cosponsor with you. I am 
here today because, as you know, I represent Montana, all of it 
now; and Montanans stop me increasingly on the street, in the bar- 
ber shops, and say, Pat, the clearcutting has to stop. 

Now, primarily they are talking about clearcutting on the private 
lands which you can't fiifect. But clearcutting in Montana in the 
1980's, as well as prior to that, went on in a fashion that raises 
serious questions about its value to ecosystem management. 

I talked to two astronauts and I said: "What did you see when 
you flew over Montana?" They said: "The squares of your 
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clearcuts." Now, I suppose from the air that is what you would see. 
But it is interesting what we have done as a people, isn't it? 

I have supported, in my 15 years as a Representative from Mon- 
tana, the prerogatives of the professional foresters. They have ter- 
rible conflicts and competing demands with which to deal. In ^e 
past 20 ye£irs, because the Montana congressional delegation has 
feiiled to resolve the Rare II dilemma in our State, private compa- 
nies have been forced more and more to cut on their own land be- 
cause we can't get the Federal land released to them. 

And when we did, as a Montana delegation, come up with legis- 
lation to resolve Rare II in the Montana wilderness bill and passed 
it down to President Reagan, he, for the first time of any President, 
vetoed a Rare II wilderness bill. He did so to elect a now sitting 
U.S. Senator, who successfully achieved that in what was really the 
most cynical political act with regard to the environment that I 
have seen since my time in the Congress. 

That act has meant that the private compeinies go more £ind 
more on to their own land. And we have had instances now where 
forest supervisors in Montana have had to pull out Federal land, 
even that land that could be cut, because of the enormous damage 
that is being done on the a4jacent private land through 
clearcutting by private timber companies in Montana. 

I tell my fnend, Mr. Heifer, that using your words, that cutting 
on private lands adjacent to Federal lands has created, using your 
words, a profound and detrimental effect on the forests of Montana. 

You see, here is the dilemma, and this is why Mr. Bryant might 
be on to something when it comes to places like Montana. The rain 
shadow doesn't work in our favor. Our trees are small. There are 
a lot of them, but they are small. And economies in this society of 
ours almost dictate clearcutting by the companies in order to get 
enough volume out. 

And so whether you fly over Montana in a small plane, as I do 
eveiy weekend, or as an astronaut, you begin to see the size and 
the magnitude of the clearcut problem. 

We have just had a company who virtually liquidated, a timber 
deposit, virtually liquidated its own lands in Montana and are now 
leaving. I question that those people are foresters. I think they are 
barbers. That has to stop. That practice has to stop. 

I am not sure, John, that your bill is precisely the way to get at 
it 

But I come here this morning, Mr. Chairman — and, again, thank 
you for letting me join a committee of which I am not a member. 
I come here tnis morning as a Montanem to say that I think this 
Congress and the people of the United States should pay more at- 
tention to what many professional foresters, many economists, and 
John Bryant are saying. I dont think we are paying enough atten- 
tion to what they are saying. 

Whether you are an astronaut or not, you can pretty quickly go 
around the forests of Montana and see the damage that has been 
done by clearcutting. 

And I thank the gentleman for his patience in continuing to 
bring this issue. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Williams of Montana. Be glad to. 
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Mr: VoLKMER. The clearcutting is on private land? 

Mr, Williams of Montana. Not all of it, by any means. 

Mr. VOLKMER, But the great majority of it is? 

Mr. Williams of Montana. A significant percentage of it is. 

Mr. Herger. I would like to respond to that as well, if I could. 

In the State of California, over 50 percent of our land area — and 
even more than that in our forest area — is owned by the Federal 
Government. 

I would gather in your State of Montana is 75, 80 percent. You 
know much better than I. 

Two years ago, our forester for all of California indicated that, 
at that time, 2 years ago, 75 to 85 percent of all the Federal forest 
lands were completely off limits to any kind of harvesting, which 
meant, just on the part that we could harvest, the part of the pie 
was 20 to 25 percent, which has just about been shut down today. 

What that does, I think as you are pointing out, Mr. Williams, 
is put more pressure on the private land. And if we could go in and 
more wisely be managing for our environment, managing in areas 
that are prudent of our Federal lands, we would not have nearly 
the pressure for wood products to build our homes that our chil- 
dren and greindchildren, your constituents, my constituents, we 
look around this room here, that require; and we would be able to 
manage all of it better if we didn't have those unrealistic, out- 
rageous type of handicap on Federeil lands now. 

And this will make it even worse, a situation that is already hor- 
rendous. 

Mr. Williams of Montana. Well, I have said, Mr. Herger, and 
quickly repeat, that part of the problem on the private land has 
been the Reagan veto on the delegation's inability since to get the 
Federal lands released by passing the Rare II bill, Montana wilder- 
ness bill. 

I recognize fully, and in my statement here, said that the pres- 
sure on the — because we can't get at Federal lands in Montana, the 
pressure on the private lands is severe. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that when the pressure goes off of the private lands the same 
type of clearcutting practices should be allowed on Federal lands. 
I know they are not, I know that is not the case. 

There is another point to make here. And that is that — I am 
speaking for this eastern part of the Paciflc Northwest that has 
slow growth, short growing seasons, rain shadow doesn't work in 
our favor. And the point I am trying to get across with that is this: 
The economics of the situation in places like Montana in the bulls 
eye of clearcutting. Because if you are going to get out enough vol- 
ume to make a few bucks, you clearcut. 

And so my constituents have become terrified by what they see 
as the fact that economics requires clearcutting in that State. 

Mr. Rose. Thank you. 

I want to thank all of you. 

Mr. Herger, Could I just 

Mr. Rose. But we have 16 other witnesses. You talk as long as 
you want, if you agree to stay and hear all 16 witnesses. But go 
ahead and make your comment, John. 

Mr, Herger. I am ready to conclude, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Bryant. Iliat is a dangerous ofler, Mr. Chairman. I mi^t 
want to do that. 

I just want to say one thing. I went up to Montana to go deer 
hunting and elk hunting. And we were in the Lolo National Forest 
on horseback, went around the mountainside, and across the valley 
was the most horrendous clearcut I have seen in my life. It was the 
entire mountain side. That guide was leading hunting parties on 
that mountain only a couple years before Uiat. He couldn't do that 
any more, nor could the other guides in the region. 

Clearcutting has a lot of impact on a lot of people besides folks 
in the timber business. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rose. Thank you all, very much. Mr. Bryant, Mr. Herder, 
and Mr. Williams, thank you. 

Our second panel is Mr. David Unger, Associate Deputy Chief for 
National Forest Systems, USDA, Washington, U.S. Department of 
Forest Service; and David Loftis, Research Scientist, Hardwood 
Management, U.S. Forest Service, Southeast Experiment Station, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 

Now, gentlemen, we — ^you all have a slide presentation? 

Mr. Unger. No, sir. 

Mr, Rose. If youll condense your testimony to the s£ilient points, 
we will buy you lunch. 

Mr. Unger. We will certainly do our best. 

Mr. Rose. I am not saying where. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID G. imCBR, ASSOCIATE DEPUTY CHIEF, 
FOREST SERVICE, US. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. AC- 
CO MPAN I ED B Y DAVID LOFTIS, RESEARCH SCIENTIST, 
SOUTHEASTERN FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION 

Mr. Unger. We will certainly try to be expeditious, Mr. Chair* 
man. 

I would like to read parts of my statement and summarize the 
rest, if the entire statement can be included in the record. 

I am accompanied by Dr. David Loftis, who is a Research Sci- 
entist at our Southeastern Forest Experiment Station. 

Although the Department of Agriculture cannot support enact- 
ment of H.R. 1164, we do support the concept that native 
biodiversity and ecosystems should be protected. As I think every- 
body here knows, the National Forest Management Act already re- 
quires the Forest Service to provide for the diversity of plant and 
animal communities based on sustainability and capability of the 
specific land area and consistent with management objectives of 
the area. 

I believe we are the only Federal agency that does have that spe- 
cific requirement. 

One of the goals of our current commitment to ecosystem man- 
agement in the Forest Service is to ensure that native biodiversity 
and ecosystems are maintained or enhanced on National Forest 
System lands. 

I would like to say that, as we discuss the provisions of this bill, 
that biodiversity is not a specific condition that can be defined and 
put into place permanently. Indeed, it is a dynamic series of condi- 
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tions that exist over time and space, a constantly changing and 
evolving assembl^e and distribution of oi^anisms. 

The objective of our ecosystem management approach — and I do 
believe, Mr. Chairman, that our commitment to ecosystem manage- 
ment is a significant development in the way in which the Forest 
Service intends to do its business now and in the future — is to com- 
bine the best available physical, biological, social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic knowledge, and the public's views to determine how the Na- 
tion's national forests shall be managed. 

I would like to turn to several concerns that we have with cer- 
tain provisions of this legislation. 

First, as has been made clear this morning, the bill places severe 
restreiints upon clearcutting and other even-aged management 
practices. 

We support elimination of the use of clearcutting as a stendard 
harvest practice and have made substantial progress in reducing 
that use. I should mention that since 1988, when the Chief £in- 
nounced his intention to reduce clearcutting as a standard harvest 
practice, we have reduced the use of clearcutting on sales that have 
been put up for sale by some 70 percent. 

In terms of acreage harvested in 1989, by clearcutting, amounted 
to 33 percent of the total. That number has fallen to 20 percent of 
the total of acres harvested last year so substantial prioress is 
being made, and more is on the way. 

However, we believe a prohibition on all even-aged harvest prac- 
tices is contrary to the goal of protecting native biodiversity. Many 
naturally occurring ecosystems have been greatly influenced by 
natural disturbances such as wildfire, insects, and disease out- 
breaks which create even-aged forests. 

These forests are an important component of the ecosystem and 
can be emulated through even-aged management practices to main- 
tain biodiversity and other objectives. For example, there are many 
wildlife species such as wild turkey and ruffed grouse whose habi- 
tat require even-aged management to maintain optimum popu- 
lation levels. 

We believe that to practice ecosystem management and to con- 
serve native biodiversity, managers need all the tools available, in- 
cluding even-aged management practices. There is no single man- 
agement prescription that is best for any one geographic region or 
vegetation type, and we do not support changing our management 
authorities without credible scientiHc research to restrict options 
for maintaining biodiversity. 

Let me mention briefly a number of other concerns. We are con- 
cerned about the provision that would narrow the criteria for mem- 
bership on the committee of scientists that would provide advice on 
proposed guidelines and procedures. Rather than having such re- 
strictions on the qualifications of the committee that would exclude 
a great number of eminent scientists, we would rather focus our ef- 
forts on bringing user groups and scientists together to help gain 
consensus on implementing ecosystem management on our lands. 

The bill would eilso require the Secretary to prescribe a shift to 
individual tree selection management on sites mready under even- 
aged management. These requirements would result in reducing 
the volume of timber available for harvest. 
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We are also cxtnceraed with the dvU penalty enforcement provi- 
sions of the bill which would waive the sovereign immunity of the 
United States in all respects and all actions. This could subject 
Forest Service officers and employees to liability in their individual 
capacities. 

Another provision we believe is unclear in the bill in terms of 
payment of civil penalties, and we have provided some information 
of our concerns there. 

Finally, the bill's prohibition against construction or reconstruc- 
tion of roads in roadless areas could be limiting. We believe the for- 
est planning process or spedfic wilderness legislation would be a 
more efficient means of determining how roadless areas should be 
allocated. 

To summarize, we will continue to reduce the use of clearcutting 
and ensure that it is used only to meet specific ecological objectives. 

However, a prohibition of clearcutting and other even-aged man- 
agement miethods would not be responsible forest management and 
would limit our ability to input ecosystem management on our 
lands. 

That concludes our statement, Mr. Chairman. We would be 
happy to respond to questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Unger appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Rose. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Volkmer. 

Mr. Volkmer. I appreciate your testimony, Mr. Unger. And I 
didn't want to get into further discussions with the sponsor of the 
bill because, in my opinion 1 dont know if he has really read his 
bill. I liked the point he was asked about salvage removal. 

Have you reviewed this bill in detail? 

Mr. Unger. I have reviewed it and so has Dr. Loftis. 

Mr. VOLKMBR. Let me ask you how you interpret — see if you in- 
terpret the same way that I do. It not only says "shall prohibit any 
even-aged loggii^," but it says "any even-figed management." 

Then he defines, on page 11, on one act and later on another act, 
on another page, even-aged management means the growing of 
commercizd timber so that all trees in a patch or stand are gen- 
erally within 10 years of the same age. 

Now we have flres out there, destroy whole stands. If I read this 
right, you couldn't replant, except part of it, every 10 years. 

You agree or disagree? 

Mr. Unger. I am going to ask Dr. Loftis to respond to that. 

Mr. Loftis. That would be my interpretation. 

Mr. Volkmer. So you have to plant part of it now and part of 
it 10 years later and part of it another 10 years. Correct? 

Mr. Loftis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Volkmer. To get an uneven stand. 

Then it says in that same paragraph — ^"except for designated 
leave trees or clumps of trees, a patd^ of stand is logged completely 
in any acre within a period of 30 years by clearcutting, salvage tog- 
ging, seed tree cutting, or shelterwood cutting or any system other 
than selected management." 
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He specifically says salvage logging is prohibited. That is within 
a pericKl of 30 years. If you cleared all that salvage off, you have 
to have it in less than 30 years is how I read it. 

Mr. Unger. We believe there are questions about how salvage 
logging could occur under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. VOLKMER. There is no other provision in here, except the def- 
inition of salvEige logging, but no other provision in here. 

How does aspen regenerate in Minnesota and Wisconsin? How 
does aspen regenerate? 

Mr. LOFTis. Aspen regenerates primarily by root suckering or 
vegetative structures. And in general it is considered to be a veiy 
shade intolerant species that requires a very open condition that 
might be associated with 

Mr. VoLKMER. What is the most optimum way of regeneration of 
aspen? 

Mr. LoFTis. The conventional wisdom is that clearcutting or 
large patch cutting is the most appropriate method of regenerating 
aspen. 

Mr. VOLKMER. And do you not also need the sprouts, et cetera, 
for biodiversity for animals, et cetera, in those areas? 

Mr. LOFTiS. Certainly some 

Mr. VOLKMER. Wisconsin and Minnesota and those areas? 

Mr. Lopns. Certainly there are some species that certainly do 

Mr. VOLKMER. Actually require it. 

And if you didn't have anything but big stands and never cut the 
aspens, your biodiversity and your ecology is actually going to be 
detrimental, unless you start some fires and bum some trees or a 
(ire comes naturally. 

Is that not correct? 

You look at the total ecosystem, and if you prevented all fires in 
there and never had any removal, wouldn't you be changing the 
ecosystem of that forest from what the nature is? 

Mr. LOFTIS. Certainly in the West — in western forests in the 
United States where aspen is a significant component, one of the 
real concerns is the loss of aspen and the need to take specific re- 
medial measures to ensure that it is regenerated and is maintained 
as part of the ecosystem. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Now, Mr. Unger, you pointed out in your state- 
ment — I reviewed your statement and listened to it — if we went to 
nothing but selective cutting but yet did not reduce the number of 
personnel that we have in the Forest Service in our national for- 
ests, what happens as a, I would say vast, majority, maybe not all, 
but a vast majority, especially in the Eastern United States of 
sales? 

Mr. Unger. What would happen to the number of sales? 

Mr. VOLKMER. As far as relation to below cost. 

Mr. Unger. Certainly there would be additional costs of sale 
preparation if this legislation were adopted. And we eliminated all 
even-aged planning and harvesting of timber sales. 

On the other hand, if we were to try to achieve the same volume 
that we have presently scheduled for harvest in our plans, we 
would have to go to a larger number of acres. 
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Mr. VOLKMER. But in order to do that, you probably have to build 
some roads in that area. 

Mr. Unger. Well, it certainly is true that in using selective har- 
vest systems, ordinarily tJbey have to be entered — the stands need 
to be entered more often and at a greater intensity. So there is 
likely to be, imder those circumstances, greater roadbuilding. 

Mr. VOLKMBR. I have another queation in r^;ard, basically, to the 
need for legislation. 

Under present law, does not the Secretary, indirectly the Chief, 
have the power to say then is not going to be any cleamitting any- 
where in the United States right now? 

Mr. Unger. Certainly that authority exists, and as I have indi- 
cated, the Chief has already issued direction to 

Mr. VOLKMBR. That has been reduced? 

Mr. Unger. llie use of dearcutting as a standeu-d harvest meth- 
od and it has been reduced. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Considerably reduced? 

Mr. Unger. That is correct. 

Mr. VouOfER. And in addition to that, the size of the clearcuts 
have been reduced. Is that correct? 

Mr. Unger. We have a basic limit on 40 acres in polity for the 
maximum size of clearcuts that can be exceeded in some cases if 
the regional forester determines that it is necessary. 

In the southern Appalachian area — I was just asking Dr. Loftis 
this eariier — the average size of clearcuts is probably around 25 
acres in size. 

Mr. VOLKMER. They are not these huge things that we see up in 
Montana? 

Mr. Unger. They are not the large clearcuts that sometimes 
occur on private lands, that is correct. 

Mr. Volkher. Well, where you see maybe one-quarter of mile or 
even 1-mile wide clearcut? 

Mr. Unger. That is right 

Mr. Volkher. Those don't occur in our national forests? 

Mr. Unger. That is correct. 

Mr. VOLKMER. And so when people talk a lot about clearcuts that 
they have seen from airplanes, clearcuts that they don't like to see 
because it is not pretty to the eye to some people, basically they 
are talking like if you see them from up there in space, you are see- 
ing those big cuts? 

Mr. Unger. I would think that that would be the case. 

Mr. Volkmer. Now, in the past there has been — because as 
former chairman of the subcommittee, I know, I have worked with 
the previous administration, and I talked to Mr. Lyons concerning 
this matter, concerning below costs. And I know that he is working 
to reduce the necessity of both of those as we proceed. 

But I don't think that either he nor anyone that I know of would 
say that dearcutting is never appropriate in our national forests. 

Mr. Unger. I agree. 

Mr. Volkher. And I think that tiiose who espouse it are what 
I call radical. That is mine, not yours. It is a very rsidical approach 
to our national forests. It is not recognizing even that, in instances, 
dearcutting is appropriate, that spedfic instance, and it is inappro- 
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priate in others, no question about that. There are other places it 
IS inappropriate. It is not appropriate at all times. 

But it is just as radical for me to say it is my opinion that 
clearcutting is good everywhere, as to say clearcutting is not good 
anywhere. One side is a radical approach; the other is on the other 
side, in my opinion. That is where I come from. 

I have no further questions. 

Does the gentleman from California have any questions? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

How is clearcutting beneficial in some instances? 

Mr. Unger. It is beneficial in some instances where it mimics 
the natural processes that might have occurred that have affected 
the formation of the forest, such as windstorms, fire, creating open- 
ings that favor certain wildlife species or that favor the regenera- 
tion of the desired kinds of trees and other vegetation. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 1 think, as the gentleman brought out earlier, 
certain species require a larger area— don't they — for sunlight and 
so forth, to get started again? 

Mr. Unger. That is true. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. So would you feel it inappropriate to tarnish 
clearcutting as an across-the-board — I mean do you feel that 
clearcutting has some beneficial purposes in the right cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr. Under. We do. We feel that all harvest methods that have 
been identified over time by the professional foresters have applica- 
tion in certain circumstances and achieving certain objectives. 

We would be as concerned today if it were being proposed to 
eliminate various forms of selection cutting on a national oasis as 
we are the proposal to eliminate even-aged management technique. 

Mr. DCWLITTLE. What, if you had to give a percentage, how often 
would you say clearcutting is used nationally? I guess we would be 
talking about on the public lands, used nationally as a percentage, 
say, of the total number of areas that are managed? 

Mr. Unger. The best figures I have with me today are the ones 
I quoted earlier. We can provide additional ones for the record if 
you choose. 

But of the number of acres that were harvested in 1989, about 
one-third of them were harvested using clearcutting techniques. 
That fell to 20 percent last year, of the acres harvested. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. So it dropped one-third to 20 percent. Do you feel 
it would do injury to the proper management of our forest re- 
sources were this bill to be passed and clearcutting eliminated? 

Mr. Unger. We feel that the professional forest managers should 
have the full complement of tools to deal with the management of 
the forests and that this is becoming even more important as we 
take this broader ecosystem management approach that we dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Now, you are being very diplomatic, but I am 
trying to get the essence of this. 

Is the passage of this bill likely to harm the forests as you undei> 
stand the term with all your management techniques u we don't 
have clearcutting as a tool? 

Mr. Unger. As I indicated in my statement, we are opposed to 
this legislation. 
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Mr. DOOLFTTLB. I tluDk you are answering yes to that. 

Mr. Chairman, could I ask that we have a statement by John A. 
Helms — and for the record Mr. Helms couldn't be here; but he is 
a professor of forestry at the department of environmental science, 
polity and management, at the College of National Resources at 
UC Berkley. And I think the statement would have a relevance to 
tiie matter in consideration. 

Mr. Rose. Without objectioo, so ordered. 

Mr. DooLiTTLE. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Helms appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Rose. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams of Montana. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Unger, it appears that with regard to areas that have been 
clearcut on public land. Federal land in Montana, regeneration is 
made — may not be suecessfHil within the 5-year standard that the 
Forest Service has placed on itself, except in the most optimum 
sites. 

Now that may be because clearcuttin^ was allowed where the 
slope was too great or the elevation too high. Or it may just be that 
the law is too strict and that we shouldn^ expect successful regen- 
eration within 5 years on these sites. But it appears it is not work- 
ing from studies in Montana. 

Do you think our expectations of 5 years for regeneration is too 
short, or is it that the Forest Service has made mistakes and al- 
lowed cutting in areas where they shouldn't have? 

Mr. Unger. I would like to review those studies. We certainly 
want to, in every way and every time, ensure that we are able to 
have regeneration within the 5 years provided for in the law. 

If there are cases where that has been unable to be accom- 
plished, it is our policy to revise the situation and not to do har- 
vesting in such areas. 

Mr. Weluams of Montana. The Forest Service does go back up 
imtil the 6 years has elapsed and continually checks for regenera- 
tion? 

Mr. Unger. That is our policy. If it is carried out property, tiiat 
is what we do, we look to see whether the regeneration has oc- 
curred, and we conduct periodic inventories. 

Mr. WiLLUMS of Montana. Finally, since the late 1980's, the 
dearcutting policy in the Forest Service has changed. 

Have either you or Mr. Lollis seen clearcuts on Federal land that 
you believe were inappropriate? 

Mr. Unger. I will ask Mr. Loftis to begin, and then I will com- 
plete that statement 

Mr. WiLLlABfS of Montana. I am not talking about clearcuts over 
the past few years, but any clearcuts that the Federal Government 
allowed. 

Mr. Loftis. Let me respond by saying that there are certainly 
cases where clearcuts have been made. And I would use the south- 
em Appalachians as an example, based on less knowledge than we 
have today. 

Clearcutting in eastern hardwoods, for example, requires largely 
the regeneration sources be in place. So a standard prescription 
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that a clearcutting be done may or may not result in successful re- 
generation, depending on whether or not adequate attention was 
given to ensuring that regeneration sources were in place. 

When adequate regeneration sources £tre evaluated — when regen- 
eration sources are evaluated prior to the application of 
clearcutting, it is successful. 

Mr. Williams of Montana. About what timeframe? Do you think 
it has been that the Forest Service has not allowed what might be 
considered inappropriate clearcutting? 

Was it the 1980's or the 1970's or the 1940*8? At what point did 
the Forest Service come to a new policy which has resulted in what 
you now believe would be appropriate clearcuts? 

Mr. Unger. Well, let me say that I think that the history of Na- 
tional Forest Management, in regard to clearcutting, has changed 
several times over the years. 

In the 1930's, there was much less empheisis on it and concern 
that selection cutting was the best way to go, and research seemed 
to support that. After some period of time, there was concern that 
maybe that was not being successful and that there needed to be 
more even-aged management to keep up with the evolving science 
of the profession. 

Then there are some that feel that it went too far and overboard. 
We have had a pulling back in recent years. Some of this, also, is 
in response to the values of the pubhc. The way in which we man- 
age national forest lands is not something that is done wholly on 
economic grounds or some other grounds. It attempts to respond to 
all of the needs of the forest and all the needs of the people. And 
clearcutting is unpopular with msiny people. 

Yet we feel that we need to have a scientific basis for what we 
are doing. We cannot say that clearcutting shall never be used sim- 
ply because it is unpopular if it is needed for the proper manage- 
ment of the forests. 

Mr. Williams of Montana. Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would just 
note that the only studies I have ever seen on the success of the 
regeneration of these clearcut areas have been done by private in- 
dividuals. 

The Forest Service should be — ^you say you wanted to see these 
studies. I asked you if there are any stucfies. You said you would 
like to see them. I would like to see the Forest Service studies that 
tell us that this clearcutting is — and I am not worried about the 
popularity of it — I want to know whether or not the land can sus- 
tain it. 

Doesn't the Forest Service have their own studies on whether re- 
generation is working? 

Mr. Unger. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Williams of Montana. I would like to see those. 

Mr. Unger. We will be happy to provide them to your office. 

Mr. Rose. Thank you all very much. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I just — because I have to leave for 
a few minutes — bring to the attention of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana, I hope he is going to be here; and in the meantime, I suggest 
that you review the statement of Professor Oliver, which I think is 
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one of the best statements I have ever seen in regard to the ques- 
tion of even-age and uneven-age management. 

And I would recommend it to you very highly to read before you 
go way out front in r^ard to the question of even-age manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Rose. All rif^t. 

Thank you all very much, Mr. Unger and Mr. Loftis. We appre- 
ciate you being here. 

Mr. Unger. Thank you. 

Mr. Rose. Our third panel is Dr. Dennis Le Master, professor 
and bead of the department of forestry and national resources, Pur- 
due Universify, (^ West Lafayette, Indiana; Dr. Chadwick D. Oli- 
ver, professor of silvitnjlture, colle^ of forest resources. University 
of Washington, Seattle; and Dr. William Willers, biology depart- 
ment. University of Wisconsin at Oshkosh, in Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Will the subcommittee please come to order? 

Gentlemen, all of your complete statements will be made a part 
of the record of this hearing. I would very much appreciate it if you 
would summarize for the subcommittee what it is uiat the message 
that you would like for us to hear today. 

Dr. Le Master. 

STATEMENT OP DENNIS C. Le MASTER, PROFESSOR AND 
HEAD. DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY AND NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES, PURDUE UNIVERSITV 

Mr. Le Master. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will attempt to 
summarize to the extent that I can. 

Biological diversity is a critical environmental issue. Anthropo- 
genic impacts on the Earth have reached such a scale that they 
have drastically reduced, and in some cases eliminated, many spe- 
cies of plants and animals. 

Maintaining biological diversity is a desirable social go£il, and it 
is fitting that Congress explore ways by which it can be accom- 
plished through public policy. 

In this context, the goal of H.R. 1164 is comparatively modest, 
seeking to conserve biological diversity on Federal forest lands and 
to protect them from the consequences of clearcutting and, "other 
forms of even-age losing." 

It is modest because, given the extent of development and re- 
source extraction on private forest lands and the current extent of 
human disturbance on Federal forest lands. Congress might want 
to enhance the current level of biological diversity on the Nation's 
forest lands as opposed to merely conserving it. 

One effective means of doing so in the Eastern United States 
would be to increase the purchase of in-holdings on Federal forest 
lands to create larger blo<»s of contiguous forests. 

Congress might also want to protect Federal forest lands from a 
variety of human activities which, uncontrolled, can have substan- 
tial impacts on biolt^cal diversity, including intensive human rec- 
reational activities, livestock grazing, off-road vehicle use, and min- 
ing. 

A broader more appropriate purpose for the legislation, given its 
apparent intent, m^nt be: To provide a system of representative, 
sustainable forest ecosystems well distributed across ihe landscape 
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of the United States at various stages of ecological succession 
through appropriate management of Federal — let me repeat — Fed- 
eral forest lands. 

Such a goal would be cousistent with the economic rationale usu- 
ally given for public ownership of forest lands. The combined pro- 
duction of forest resources and temporal perspectives from private 
and public ownership would combine to provide the optimum and 
mix of forest resources. 

The me^ms for attaining the goal of H.R. 1164 is proscribing or 
prohibiting even-age management, including specifically the sil- 
vicultural system and logging practice of clearcutting. In other 
words, according to the sudors of the bill, if even-age management 
were stopped, biological diversity on Federal forest lands would be 
conserved. 

Mr. Chairman, I subsequently went and evaluated the means in 
this bill according to five criteria: Biological effects, economic effi- 
ciency, equity, social acceptability, and administrative practicality. 

And in the case of the first three, biological effects, economic efn- 
ciency, and equity, you come up with mixed results. The bottom 
line, a prohibition against even-age management on Federal forest 
lands would probably reduce biologic£il diversity in some instances 
and increase it in others. The results would be mixed. 

The point is, mechanical or mindless application of aiw manage- 
ment regime by statute or by the unthinking practice of a natural 
resource professional will ultimately result in failure. Management 
prescriptions must be appropriate for each and every site. 

Site sensitivity and thoughtfulness are prerequisites for good for- 
est management, good wildlife management, good natural resourra 
management of virtually any kind. 

In terms of socisil acceptability, because no one really likes the 
appearance of a clearcut or timber harvesting normally of any kind, 
it would have some acceptability. But the problem is, social respon- 
sibility. Would, indeed, the bill deliver what it has purported to do? 
And that is a reed issue. 

And that gets at administrative practicality. In my judgment, 
H.R. 1164 would not make clear the objective of forest management 
for Federal forest lands. Instead, it would confound them. It would 
not improve agency decisionmaking. It would simply preclude use 
of even-age management, which may, in some cases, have some 
beneflcieil impacts. 

As an alternative to H.R. 1164, I would suggest the subcommit- 
tee consider developing legislation amending uie Multiple Use-Sus- 
tained Yield Act of 1960 that would list biological diversity as one 
of the resources contained in the first sentence of section 1 and, 
thereafter, that would make simple conforming changes in the re- 
mainder of the five-part statute. 

The fact is, biological diversity is no less a resource than outdoor 
recreational sites, range forage, timber, water, wildlife, and fish. 
Indeed, it is a resource essential to human survival at least as we 
know it. 

Furthermore, I would suggest the Forest and Rangeland Renew- 
able Resources Planning Act of 1974 as amended, the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976, the National WildUfe Refuge 
System Administration Act of 1966, and the National Indian Forest 
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Resources Management Act be similarly revised; that biological di- 
versity be one of the goals for management of these lands, and that 
it is done with the intent of providing a system of representative, 
sustainable forest ecosystems well distributed across the landscape 
of the United States. 

I would also suggest the subcommittee neither prescribe, nor pro- 
scribe, management strategies, technologies, or techniques in this 
tiroposed legislation. They are not the problem. The principeil prob- 
em is the ambiguity with which the management goals of the Fed- 
eral forest lands have been articulated. Authorizing committees say 
one thing, appropriation committees say another; and the agencies 
pick and choose between them as it serves their purpose and cul- 
ture. 

In conclusion, I cannot recommend passage of H.R. 1164 for it is 
fundamentally flawed. Its scope is too sm^l, and the means pro- 
vided would not lead to unambiguous accomplishment of its ex- 
pressed purposes. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Le Master appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Le Master. I would like to reply to a very good question 
raised by Congressman Williams, if I could. 

Mr. Rose. No. Not until we get to questions. Just hold on. 

Dr. Oliver, could you summarize your statement? 

If you agree with Mr. Le Master, maybe you could offer some of 
his points that way and then add any tHat he didn't raise. 

STATEMENT OF CHADWICK D. OLIVER. PROFESSOR, 
SILVICULTURE. COLLEGE OF FOREST RESOURCES. UNIVER- 
SITY OF WASHINGTON 

Mr. Oliver. All right. 1 will try to do that. 

I would like to say that this bill has some positive points and 
some points that need improvement. What I will try to do is first 
describe both the positive and the ones that need improvement and 
then give some background to the concept of ecosystem manage- 
ment. 

The bill: The positive jpoints are that the bill recognizes conserv- 
ing biodiversity as an effective way of maneiging. And this, I think, 
would be more effective than trying to preserve one species or try- 
ing to preserve one type of forest — say just one structural type. 

It also recognizes that harvesting trees and forest management 
are compatible with achieving these values. And I think that is im- 
portant, because wood is so environmentally sound compared to its 
substitutes that it is an ecologically sound material. 

The areas where the bill needs improvement are: That the con- 
cept that all native biodiversity can be protected without any even- 
^e management is based on a long held and, although appealing, 
but scientifically outdated and wrong ecological concept. 

The bill tries to prescribe a very uniform prescription to forests 
which are extremely varied in vegetation, climate, soils, and natu- 
ral disturbance regimes. The descriptions of the adverse effects of 
even-age logging are incorrect in several ways: One, they generalize 
from special cases to even-age logging in general; two, many of the 
same impacts that they describe resulting from specific cases can 
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also occur in uneven-age lodging, natural disturbances, or no dis- 
turbances at all; three, it didn't describe some of the benefits of 
even-age logging; and four, another problem is the bill tries to im- 
pose a uniform top-down prescription for forests. 

Now, to get to the scientific basis of this: If you look in my writ- 
ten testimony on page 13, figure 2, up until recently, people had 
the idea that forests existed in some steady state. We sometimes 
refer to it as "climax," "ancient forest," or "old growth," where left 
to itself, it would exist in that condition. You would have individual 
trees dying, others growing up. 

And it was felt that since this was a natural state, biodiversity 
would be maintained by this condition. It was hence assumed that 
such things as selection logging would mimic this one state or con- 
dition and would maintaiii biodiversity. 

We now know that forests just don't work this way. We know 
that, basically, the scientists have changed their opinion on this 
completely, that trying to manage in an uneven-age condition will 
basically lose some species that need the large open areas. This 
doesn't even go back to clearcutting and monocultures alone, be- 
cause that is not what clearcutting has always done. 

What we know now is that natural disturbances occurred on a 
variety of Beetles and sizes. And following these disturbances, you 
had regrowth of certain vegetation and certain animals that used 
those open areas. 

With all due respect, they weren't just bare mud in places of no 
biodiversity. In fact, if you see in figure 2, it is one of the most di- 
verse ti^s of — contains some of the most diverse biological orga- 
nisms. But then as the forest r^rows, it excludes these species. 
Other species exist in the area. 

So what happened is the diversity was maintained by a series of 
disturbances and regrowth 

Mr. Rose. Hold up 1 minute. 

Mr. DoouTTLE. Mr. Chairman, could I just ask for a point of 
clarification? I have the testimony. 

When you say "figure 2," is this the one you are talking about, 
label B here? 

Mr. Oliver. A shows the structures that we are talking 
about 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The whole thing is figure 2? 

Mr, Oliver, Yes, I am sorry. Then the B shows the change in 
number of mammal species. 

Interestingly enough, other species of plants and animals some- 
what parallel that same condition so that the open and the old 
growth are your most diverse conditions. 

Now, what has happened is that, in various parts of the country, 
in some places we have managed by uneven-age manE^ement pri- 
marily; and we have reduced the amount of what we call the "stand 
initiation" structure that occurs soon after a disturbance. And those 
species become limited. 

In other places, we have done an overly extensive amount of 
even-age harvesting and we have begun to lose some of the old 
growth and some of the species that exist there. So to maneige for 
biodiversity, what we are looking at is maintaining some type of a 
dynamic balance of structures across a landscape. And this would 
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include such things as where you have existing old growth, leave 
it. Where you have an insufficient amount, do selective harvesting 
to get it. Where you need more open structures, do some form of 
even-age management, either clearcut, shelterwood, or something 
of this sort. 

Now, what some of our problems have been that in certain re- 
gions of the country we have done an overly large amount of just 
one or another of the management ways. 

So in this sense, I would encourage us to not preclude any tools 
of management but instead look at it from the point of view of try- 
ing to maintain biodiversity, trying to maintain all the structures 
that the animals need and plants need, and in this way being able 
to maintfiin your balance. 

Now, what I would say is I would legislate a goal such as main- 
taining a fluctuating balance of all structures across the landscape. 
I would also look at such a goal that would also provide such 
things as wood products employment. 

Now, as for private lands, there are ways that you could find effi- 
cient ways of giving incentives for private landowners to maintain 
this balance of structures as well, and maintaining this balance 
while producing the employment, the wood products, other com- 
modity uses — but only as by-products of mfiintaining this fluctuat- 
ing balance. 

This management would allow you to do several things: One, you 
would achieve your biodiversity; two, you would produce wood and 
other valuable products which are environmentally sound; three, 
the costs would be relatively low because you would be in joint pro- 
duction of many things; four, your protection from naturjil disturb- 
ances would be quite high because your breaking up of a single 
structure on the landscape would keep you from having large dis- 
turbances cover large areas; and five, you would provide a consider- 
able amount of employment in the process. 

That is a summary. My written statements go into more detail 
on some of this. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Oliver appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Rose. Next is. Dr. Willers. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. WILLERS, BIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN AT OSHKOSH 

Mr. Willers. Thank you. 

I am a zoologist. I am not a forest scientist. I am not a 
silviculturist or a forest manager in any way. So I see a forest in 
a radically different way than these other people on the science 
panel. 

I want to draw a strong distinction between basic science zind ap- 
plied science. The two have radically different philosophies. 

Basic science simply seeks to understand the way the natural 
world functions. Applied science emd forest science and silviculture 
have a goal. And this means management emd a manipulation of 
existing conditions to achieve a desired end. 

And for what we are talking about here, that desired end is wood 
fiber. Whether we are talking about planks or woodpulp for paper, 
wood fiber is what we are talking about. 
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To use a term from the Wisconsin statutes, the interest in forests 
in the part of the country that I am from, the Midwest north 
woods, is "recurring forest products." 

Now, a basic scientist that does not have any kind of an agenda 
of that sort sees a forest in a radically different way. It is a com- 
plex community of which trees are only one part. They are the big- 
gest guys on the block, so they provide substrate for other members 
of the community. 

There is not a scientist on the face of this planet, whether basic 
or apphed, that can stand in front of you zind tell you the details 
of how a complex forest community operates. They just don't know. 
They don't even know what they have there. 

There are entomologists that will go out into national forests and 
occasionally find new species of insects they have never found be- 
fore. And I have silviculturists tell me occasionally that a tree that 
is ready to die is a waste, that dead timber is a waste, that rotting 
timber is a waste. When you have an intact, cycling forest eco- 
system, all stages £u-e substrates for other members of that forest 
community. So in a cycling forest ecosystem, there is no waste; 
there is no such thing as a waste. 

I want to mention also that biodiversity is hard to defme. It is 
not simply a recitation of species. It is the process that is going on, 
the interrelationships amongst all of these things. Ecologists don't 
even pretend to know the roles that the vast bulk of the members 
of that community play in the functioning of forest ecosystema. 

Absolutely central to experimental science is the concept of con- 
trol. A control, to put it in simple terms, provides baseline informa- 
tion so that where you have come — what you have achieved in your 
«cperiments, can be measured. Because in my part of the countiy 
there are no original intact forest ecosystems, biiseline data have 
simply disappeared. And that means that the experiments that are 
being done there by foresters in the Midwest are like graphs being 
drawn in space. They have no baseline data. 

The controls over the last centuiy were erased. The deforestation 
in the Midwest is absolutely legendary. It was like a ^gantic lawn- 
mower that went across that L^ke Superior bioregion and jUst took 
everything. They have no coordinates at all. 

I support H.R. 1164 because the conservative selective cutting 
that has been described to me is something that can be accom- 
plished without destroying the forest — the forest as a commimity. 
And I cling to my understanding and my definition of what a forest 
is. 

The other members of the forest are just as much the forest as 
the tree, the commercially valuable trees that are there. And selec- 
tive cutting c£in be done in such a way so as not to destroy the in- 
tegrity of a forest community. Clearcutting absolutely devastates it. 

I hear constantly, and I have beard for years, that clearcutting 
mimics natural catastrophe, such as wincithrow, insect invasion, 
and wildfire. That is absolutely not true. In all of those natural ca- 
tastrophes, the biomass that is represented in those trees settles 
back into the region and is cycled. 

And when there is clearcutting, and that biomass is removed, 
that tree mass has removed micronutrients &om the substrate. 
And after a few cycles, that has had a drastic effect on forest soils. 
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I want to tell you about something that happened to me in 1990. 
i was out on the west coast so that I could observe what they called 
redwood summer. And I was staying with my family in Bandon, 
Oregon, on the southern coast; and I had occasion to talk to a Ger- 
man forester, a big burly man from Germany who was visiting next 
door. And he told me — and I tell you, he had tears in his eyes — 
he said, for God sake, can't you see what you are doing here; can't 
you learn from what we have done in Europe? 

For the last several centuries, they have removed timber from an 
area. Then they had to grow another crop. After a few rotations — 
after Ave rotations, they have depleted their forest soils. And he 
said, you are going down the same path that we did. 

I would like to read one paragraph out of my written statement, 
because I think it is germane. 

In my part of the country, there is intense interest in the Min- 
nesota draft Generic Environmental Impact Statement that was 
done over a period of several years at a cost of almost $1 million. 
It is a 600-page document. It was done by Jaakko Poyry, a Euro- 
pean forestry consulting firm, and seeks to determine the impact 
at three different levels of cutting roughly 4, 5, and 7 million cords 
per yesir. 

And I want to read you something here: The impact statement 
estimates of impacts. "Although the authors admit that their 
knowledge was fragmentary, their data incomplete, and their as- 
sumptions unrealistic, they nevertheless prescribe clearcuts of over 
10,000 acres * * *." This was supposed to show us the best, the 
most up-to-date concepts in forest management. Over 10,000 acres. 

If you want to know what that is, that would be a square, 4 
miles on a side. That would produce a moonscape. "+ * * and state 
tjieir aim to suggest mitigation actions that are" — and this is a 
quote, "practical * * * in the political, financial, and administra- 
tive environments of Minnesota," and this, mind you, in spite of the 
fact that the study acknowledges that at all levels of logging being 
considered there would be declines in rare and endangered species 
and communities, as well as loss of genetic diversity. These huge 
deforestations are to occur in what foresters call biodiversity main- 
tenance areas because, they tell us, such clearcuts mimic large- 
scale natural catastrophe, something they must know is false. That 
is absolutely false. 

A reviewer of the draft Generic Environmental Impact Statement 
who wanted to see consideration of the Worid Conservation Union's 
approach of preserving 10 to 15 percent of each ecosystem in an 
ecoregion was answered by the project manager, James McNutt, 
with, "To not harvest large parts of the forest is not an option." 
Significantly, Mr. McNutt is a former employee of a corporation 
that stands to profit handsomely from Minnesota's deforestation. 

And I finish by saying that this is typical of forestry in America 
since I started looking at it closely in 1968. 

I want to say something about the term biodiversity maintenance 
area. This was coined by biologists as a term to use instead of wil- 
derness, because wilderness just generates an absolutely powerful 
reaction in the forest products industry. And so biodiversity main- 
tenance area really was intended as a synonym for wilderness. And 
to use this, to use biodiversity maintenance area in this impact 
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statement and then to say that, well, we are going to have 10,000- 

f litis acre dearcuts in these biodiversity maintenance areas is abso- 
utely a ridioilous situation. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Willers appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Rose. Dr. Willers, I hate to cut you short, but you are kind 
of explaining your testimony now, and we really thank you for your 
presentation; but 1 am going to give 5 minutes to Mr. Doolittle to 
ask you some questions now and then 6 minutes to Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Doolittle. I would like to ask Dr. Oliver, and Dr. Le Mas- 
ter, you two who have testified, as I understand it, in opposition 
of this hill taken in total. 

Do you feel that, taking the provisions of this bill in total, the 
bill would harm the forest ecosystem if it b^»me law? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Le Master. I would say in some instances it would. In some 
instances it would not. 

My testimony is essentiaUy that there are some beneficial as- 
pects of the l^slation; there are some adverse aspects as well. 

Mr. Doolittle. Now that is not my question. I said in total. I 
realize there are some pluses and some minuses. 

But if you had to make a judgment as to the overall impact of 
the bill, does it hurt the forests or does it help the forests? 

Mr. Le Master. I won't answer that question when phrased that 
way because, like most things, it all depends on — it will help cer- 
tain sites, certain forest conditions; and in other forest conditions 
and sites, it would work adversely. 

Mr. Doolittle. I think that is the extent of my questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Oliver. Could I just say, I think, temporarily, it may help 
some. But I think in most sites, it would not help. In the long run, 
it would not be beneficial. 

Mr. Rose. Thsink you very much. 

Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams of Montana. Thank you. 

Dr. Le Master, you wanted to £mswer a question I didn't ask you, 
but I want to hear the answer. 

Mr. Le Master. Congressman Williams, I am from ihe West. I 
was bom, raised, and educated in the State of Washington, spent 
a lot of time in western Montana, including the Bitterroot Valley. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, this hearing could be CEilled the 30th an- 
niversary of congressional concern on clearcutting on the national 
forests, beginning in 1964 with the 

Mr. Williams of Montana. The Member raised the issue because 
his home valley, the Bitterroot, was being hammered, zind he had 
had it and so had scientists, both basic and applied scientists had. 

Mr. Le Master. But when is a clearcut good and when is it bad 
is not the principal issue in the West, wheuier clearcutting is good 
or bad on a particular site. It is the cumulative effects that 
clearcutting in the West is having on biological diversity and on 
public veilues of forests. 

Even if the acreage is only 13 acres in size and you have alter- 
nating 13-acre clearcuts across the landscape, as the astronauts 
witnessed and as citizens witness when they fly over the Pacific 
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Northwest — the cumulative impacts are adverse to biological diver- 
sity. 

And when I am talking about biological diversity in forests, I am 
talking about a forest as an integrated community of living orga- 
nisms and the environment with which they interact. 

Mr. Williams of Montana. Thank you. 

Dr. Oliver, you heard Dr. Willers' discussion of the cycle from the 
standpoint of basic science. Within that, do you contend that, in 
fact, clearcuts in certain places would enhance the biological cy- 
cling that I think we all agree Is so necessary on this globe? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes. Could I explain it just a little bit? 

Mr. Williams of Montana. Please. 

Mr. Oliver. First of all, if we look at natural disturbance pat- 
terns, they went all the way from things that were much more dev- 
astating than any of our clearcuts, where you had something like 
windthrow, dry material, then a hot Are through that or rebums, 
that has much more than anything that we do In our clearcuts, all 
the way to things where they left some snags, left some green 
trees, did the equivalent of a partial cut. So that what I am saying 
is we should keep the whole range of different types of disturb- 
ances. Because each one of these gives advemtages and allows cer- 
tain species to exist there. 

Now, in terms of the clearcutting being different because it re- 
tains biomass, in some places it does, in some places it doesn't. In 
fact, there are some places that we have more biomass now because 
we haven't had fires going through than existed naturally. 

In terms of the mlcronutrlents, I want to clarify a point there. 
In most of our clearcutting or most of our harvesting, we leave the 
tops of the trees, the foliage. We take out the stem. Most of the nu- 
trients are in the tops of foliage. The stem has mainly carbon, hy- 
drogen, o^gen, and a little bit of calcium in certain places. 

What the Europeans did was they did a lot of raking of the litter 
and removing of the small stems to use for fodder for their houses. 
That was much more intensive removal of nutrients. In fact, our 
rapid regeneration, after our harvesting, gets new plants in the 
ground and gets, what is It? — the taking up of nutrients much fast- 
er than some of the natural disturbances that allowed more nutri- 
ents. 

Mr. Williams of Montana. Doctor, let me interrupt you right 
DOW and ask Dr. Willers to respond to that in the 1 minute I have 
remaining before we have to go vote. 

Mr. Willers. Because I have read many of Dr. OUver's state- 
ments, I think he is probably dealing with his specific bioregion in 
the Pacific Northwest. And I don't believe that what he is talking 
about in the Pacific Northwest really is germane to the area that 
I am most familiar with, which is a gigantic aspen plantation and 
whitetail deer farm. 

Mr. Williams of Montana. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rose. All right. 

Well, we are making great progress here. I am sure we will have 
this problem completely solved and negotiated out by the end of the 
fifth panel. But then I am Ein optimist. 
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Gentlemen, thank you very much for shedding great light on this 
problem. And we will have to go vote now and return with pane^ 
4, Mr. Lisko, Ms. Feiyl, Mr. Hayes, Mr. Williams, and Mr. Myers. 

I will be right hack. 

[Recess taken.] 

Mr. Baesler [assuming chair]. We will get started. I will sub- 
stitute for the chairman right now. 

Mr. Lisko, Ms. Peryl, Mr. Hayes, Mr. Williams and Mr. Myers 
will join us. Sorry for the delay. We have a vote right now. We will 
try to get moving. 

As most of you probably know by now, your written statements 
wiU be put in the record in their entirety. 1 would like now, if you 
want to make any comments in addition to it, please take the time 
and tiy to, of necessity, keep it within our 5-minute rule. 

Mr. Lisko, I will ask you to start. 

STATEMENT OF PAUL USKO. INDEPENDENT LOGGER, 
MOUNTAIN DREAMWORKS. VALLECITOS. NH 

Mr. Lisko. My name is Paul Lisko. My residence is Rancho de 
Trujillo, Vallecitos, New Mexico. My family and I have lived there 
for the past 14 years. I am a second-generation American. My 
grandparents immigrated to this country from Eastern Europe in 
the early part of this century. My father and my uncles were all 
blue collar workers, and that is the work etbic with which I grew 
up. 

I am a logger, and I have harvested timber and other products, 
such as southwestern style building materials and fuel wood, from 
the Carson National Forest of northern New Mexico. 

I have also been an active member of the Southwest Forest Fire 
Fighter organization for the past 12 years. And on my last assign- 
ment in southern Idfiho, in the summer of 1992, I w£is field pro- 
moted to a task force leader and placed in charge of two, 20-person 
hand crews and three pumper trucks. 

I wish to spezik with this subcommittee today about my experi- 
ences with current Forest Service timber management practices. I 
am here to tell you that these practices — specifically those of even- 
aged management perspectives — are inappropriate for sustainable 
timber resources and are detrimental to not only the forest eco- 
system but to forest-based economics as well. 

In the spring of 1991, my fimiily and I went for an outing in the 
woods. I knew of an ideal place off of a secondary forest road from 
a timber sale area where I had worked a few years before. Passing 
through this area known as Jarita Mesa, we noted that there were 
a large number of blowdown trees. These trees were initially left 
behind in the sale area to serve as seed trees in order to naturally 
regenerate stands of ponderosa pine. When totaled, the number of 
blowdowns came to more than 800. 

I wrote to the district ranger to express my concern that the 
windthrow of the seed trees on Jarita Mesa might adversely affect 
the natur£il regeneration planned there. In reply, I received a 
lengthy letter which basically thanked me for my comments but 
contended that, since I knew little of forest service silvicultural 
practices, I should just mind my own business and leave it to the 
experts in the field. 
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But I am not so easily dissuaded. I consulted one of the experts 
in the field, specifically the 1987 Ponderosa Pine Symposiiun Re- 
port, written by USDA Forest Service Plant Physiologist L.j. 
Heidmeinn. Entitled "Regeneration Strategies for Ponderosa Pine," 
it outlined five prescriptions necessary for successful regeneration 
of the species. 

On Jarita Mesa, Forest Service silvicultural practices were in ob- 
vious noncompliance with three out of the five and in questionable 
compliance with a fourth. 

Eventually, it was necessary for me to point this out in a formal 
appeal of the district ranger's decision, the first ever filed on the 
Carson National Forest. 

Partially as a result of this appeal, a salvage sale planned for the 
area did not occur. However, due to Forest Service inadherence to 
its own scientific reports — which are paid for with taxpayer 
money — little successful regeneration and inappropriate silvicul- 
tural practice currently continue on Jarita Mesa. 

To defend such practices, the Forest Service ar^es that each 
sale area is different and, therefore, each district must apply dif- 
ferent management directives. Ostensibly, it must then follow that 
even-aged management should not be applied carte blanche to most 
sale areas. Unfortunately, this is not the case. 

IjCt me clarify here that I am a tree cutter, not a tree hugger. 
I live and work in the woods, and my family depends on our liveli- 
hood being generated in part by harvesting forest products from 
public lands. I am not against £ill timber harvesting on the national 
forests. However, I am against bad management of these resources. 
To this degree, one of the worst practices to date is even-aged mem- 
agement. 

Even-aged management not only disrupts the natural order of re- 
generation of timber specifically, but also disrupts necessary bio- 
logical interactions within the ecosystem upon which this regenera- 
tion is dependent. After employing an even-aged prescription, such 
as a seed tree cut, a form£il census of the rodent population is sup- 
posed to occur. This is necessary in order to ensure that an over- 
abundance of rodents isn't left to eat any resultant cone crop. My 
experience has been that this formal census never occurs. 

In this instance, there is an important chain of events that is 
being broken through Forest Service mismanagement. Even-aged 
management creates a situation wherein the majority of trees, usu- 
ally the largest and most mature of any given stand, are harvested 
within the boundaries of a timber sale. Hawks and other raptors, 
which had depended upon the canopy that these trees provided, 
leave the harvested area for more suitable habitat elsewhere. The 
rodent population increases as remaining predators are insufficient 
to adequately control its growth. More mice and squirrels eat more 
pine cones, which create less seed stock, which means less trees are 
grown which results in less employment for loggers over the long 
term. 

The Forest Service utilizes these even-aged harvest strategies 
with apparent disregard for the "desired future condition" Ets little 
subsequent monitoring occurs to assure the success of such a pre- 
scription. This is most disturbing given that the area where I am 
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familiar with logging is on the Vallecitos Federal Sustained Yield 
Unit. 

This sustained-yield unit wets one of six established through an 
act of Congress in 1944. It is to be managed to provide a sustain- 
able supply of forest products, primarily sawtimber, for mainte- 
nance of steady emplovment opportunities to the benefit of ea>- 
nomic stability within the dependent local commun^ies. 

However, stability to these affected communities through large- 
scale timber activity has provided little more than a hand-to-mouth 
subsistence living for most residents. Clearly, the economics have 
remained stable, out at poverty levels. 

As long as the Forest Service continues to plan timber sales on 
the basis of even-aged management over wide areas of forested 
land and then gear these sales for harvest by lai^e-scale operators 
whose investment in these communities is based solely upon their 
bottom line, then this deplorable social situation will continue. 

Additionally, with the depletion of the timber resource also comes 
the loss of traditional Eigriculture to the area. As a case in point, 
the heavy harvest of timber resources on Jarita Mesa has resulted 
in adverse water quality for downstream users. I submitted a 
newsletter with my written statement entitled "Logging Damages 
Acequia Systems" from the Rio Grande Sun in Espanola, New Mex- 
ico, dated December 27, 1990. 

That newsletter states that these users have traditionally de- 
pended upon this water for irrigation of crops. For the past few 
years, they have noted a disruption in both the frequency and 
Eunount of flow through their 100-year-old acequias, or ditches. 
TTiis, again, is a direct result of even-aged harvest practices. 

One final result of these practices has been a lack of accounting 
for the number of seed trees left behind. Of the five timber sales 
that had occurred on Jarita Mesa in the late 1980's, post-harvest 
densities averaged 8 to 10 seed trees per acre according to Forest 
Service records. 

However, in 1991, the district ranger claimed, in written cor- 
respondence, that only four to six seed trees per acre remeiined. 
Taking into account the 800 windthrown trees mentioned earlier, 
that results in a discrepancy of about 11,600 trees with a minimum 
d.b.h. of 18 to 20 inches. 

At the time, the timber would have been valued at about $1 mil- 
lion. I inquireid of the Carson supervisor's ofFice what happened to 
it, but received no response. To leave unaccounted such a discrep- 
ancy, it becomes clear that the Forest Service management of 
Jarita Mesa was either grossly incompetent, manifestly negligent, 
or completely fraudulent. Even-aged management promotes fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

In conclusion, I hope that I have made clear how even-aged man- 
agement is inappropriate on the national forests not only for its ob- 
viously detrimenteil effect on ecosystems, which I have experienced 
firsthand, but also for its adverse effects on dependable employ- 
ment opportunities, rural community stability, and basic fiscal re- 
sponsibility. I realize that I am just one small voice trying to relate 
to you how important it is for you to support H.R. 1164 suid enact 
its legislation to prevent even-aged management practices from 
eventually destroying our precious national resources. 
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I have heard it stated that the Forest Service needs to continue 
clearcutting and even-aged management as tools in maintaining 
adequate timber supplies on the national forests. Based on my ex- 
perience, I find that statement to be unfounded. 

Keep in mind that many years ago, the Forest Service instituted 
a program of complete wild land Are suppression that they have 
only recently admitted was inappropriate management. The na- 
tional forests cannot sustain similar and potentially worse manage- 
ment decisions. 

You are probably familiar with the adage that if it looks like a 
duck, walks like a duck, and quacks like a duck, it is probably a 
duck. According to the accepted Forest Service logic, even-aged 
management policy may look like a disaster and feel like a disaster 
and smell like a disaster, but it is actually a tieneficial silvicultural 
strat^y. 

Now, I have made my living as a logger on the national forests 
find cannot reasonably expect to do so unless such poor manage- 
ment of timber resources on the part of the Forest Service is ade- 
quately addressed and sufficiently remedied. 

The Forest Service needs to live up to its motto of "caring for the 
land and serving people." Make them do so by passing into law 
H.R. 1164 now. 

Thank you for allowing me this opportunity to testify. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lisko appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Baesler. Thank you, Mr. Lisko. 

Do you have anything, Mr. Volkmer? 

Mr. Volkmer. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Baesler. We will go onto the rest of the panel first. 

Ms. Feryl, photographer from Ridgefield, Washington. 

You are up. I don't think you were in when I made the point that 
we have all your written statements in the record. If you want to 
add to it or do it within a 5-minute period, we would appreciate 
it. 

Ms. Feryl. Well, fortunately for you, I have taken 10,000 slides 
of national forest lands, and I have whittled them down to 40, and 
I will be expedient. 

Mr. Baesler. Go right ahead. Do you need the lights turned 
down further? 

Ms. Feryl. It would help, thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH FERYL. PHOTOGRAPHER, 
RmGEFIELD. WA 

Ms. Feryl. My name is Elizabeth Feryl, and I would like to 
thank you very much for the opportunity to be here. 

I have been documenting forest practices since 1988. I am not a 
member of any environmental group, nor am I sponsored by any 
of them. I am a private citizen. And I must say that, on my way 
here, I was given the old heave hoe by store clerks, teachers, pho- 
tographers, people on the street that knew I was coming to speiik 
before you and speak for the forests. And there is a huge public out 
there whose voice has not been heard, and I would like to speak 
for them and for the forests today. 
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I have been asked to show some of the national forests across the 
United States, with some clearcutting situations. 

This is the Arapaho in Colorado. 

Mark Twain National Forest, Missouri. 

Shawnee National Forest, Illinois. 

Mendocino National Forest, California. 

Green Peter BLM, Oregon. 

Mount Hood National Forest, Oregon. 

GifFord Pinchot National Forest, Washington. 

Chequamegon, Wisconsin. 

Cherokee National Forest, Tennessee. 

This map indicates how fragmented the forest lands are to begin 
with. The grown areas are national forest. The white areas are pri- 
vate and industrial. 

In the Northwest, we are blessed with some extraordinary natu- 
ral phenomena. 

lliis is Mount Saint Helens, a volcano that blew up back in 1988. 

And this is an unnatural disaster which is private clearcuttii^. 

Some of these clearcuts extend for 30 and 40 square miles in any 
direction. And they are clearcut and replanted in monocultures. 

This makes public more precious for they are small podcets of 
biodiversity. 

On the right is national forest; on the left is private lands; and 
to the rear are more clearcuts, cutting into the nationaJ forest. 

Industry is very straightforward an>ut their land use. They grow 
trees to harvest as crop. Forest Service lands are not nec^sarily 
very difTerent. 

"fiiis is the Olympic National Forest, in the Shelton district. 
Some of these lands have been replanted four and five times. The 
national forest lands are the leftovers of the timbered areas In the 
Northwest. Oftentimes the hillsides are steep and very fragile. 
Once these tree plantations grow up, this is what you have. 

We are here talking about biodiversity. These tree plantations 
are not pockets of biodiversity. Oftentimes they are monocultures, 
they are planted so thickly that nothing can grow in the canopy un- 
derneath. 

This is Gifford Pinchot National Forestry Nursery in Wind River. 
There £ire 17 million trees planted in this one field. And sadly 
enough, many of these trees are the offspring of just one tree. So 
if there is any genetic engineering and there is a weakness, say, 
for infestation of insects, you have that many trees that are going 
to be weak. This is one of those trees. 

You see this a lot. Clearcuts, tree farms, and one tree designated, 
please protect this tree. 'Unauthorized harvest of cones or vegeta- 
tion, vegetative material from this tree is prohibited. Contact tiie 
local Forest Service office if this tree is threatened by timber har- 
vest, road construction, or other activities." 

Just want to back up and show you where this tree is. So once 
the timber is cut, slashed, is piled up, this is in the Wallowa Whit- 
man Forest, east side. It is burned and the soil is virtually steri- 
lized. That makes way for massive erosion. I cannot tell you what 
it is like to be up in uiese national forests and see no topsoil. llie 
soil condition in these upper regions reminds me of Greece, where 
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tiieir forests were cut down hundreds and hundreds of years ago. 
Oftentimes there are slides and more erosion. 

Those other forests were the Olympia National Forest. 

This is the Siuslaw down along the Oregon coast. And sometimes 
entire hillsides give way. 

This creek is a tributary to Elk River, which is one of the highest 
salmon producing rivers in the Northwest. Forty-four thousand 
tons of debris slid down into this roadway. 

And this was the belly of the beast. This was where it started. 

Now this is private lands. But the sad thing is, is that a lot of 
the cutting on private lands affects public property and lands and 
waterways. It scoured out — that particular blowout scoured out 
one-quarter mile of stream, took it down to bedrock. It is 30 feet 
deep, 60 feet across. 

AJid these are common. I just happened to be here for this land- 
slide. But they are very prevalent. 

So this is the hand we have been dealt, miles and miles of tree 
plantations, often on steep, fragile slopes. But among these ecologi- 
cal disasters are islands of biodiversity. 

1 would like to take a look at just one of those. This is the 
Siouxson drainage. It is in the Gifford Pinchot National Forest. It 
is a recovering ecosystem. It was burned about 80 percent, and it 
has recovered. And because it has grown back prior to current log- 
ging systems where there is clearcutting, and slashing, and burn- 
ing, and pesticides and herbicides, what you have is a viable eco- 
system here with the components of a real live forest. 

This shot was taken 50 feet above the Siouxson River. You can 
count the rocks from the hillside. That water is so clean and pure. 
The fishing is incredible. People come from all over to experience 
the Siouxson. I ran into dozens of people on that trail. 

This picture is taken in just the next drainage over. These frag- 
mented trees on the hillside are visible from the Siouxson. And 
cuts are marching toward the drainage. It is areas like this that 
make H.R. 1164 so important, because it would protect recovering 
ecosystems that have biodiversity. 

And let's not forget the Pacific yew tree, the only known cure for 
ovarian cancer. Part of the reason I am here is that my best friend 
died of ovarian cancer. This tree ended up on slash piles for dozens 
of years and thought to be a weed. We don't know what other 
medicineils that might lie in our national forests. 

This is the Siskiyou National Forest. It is £in ecosystem that is 
100 million years old. It is regarded to be, by some, the most di- 
verse conifer forest on the face of the Earth. It has ponderosa, eu- 
calyptus, madrona, Douglas-fir. The list goes on and on. 

But let's not forget that one out of every four trees cut in the 
Northwest is shipped abroad, unprocessed, in the form of log ex- 
ports. This puts additional pressure on our natural resources, our 
public lands, to be cut, to feed local mills. 

Just to give you an idea of scale, you can't even see the truck 
that is parked down there in the far left comer of that hillside. 

This is the Olympic National Forest. Mount Hood National For- 
est. This is new forestry. Annie Kerr refers to this as a kind of 
more gentle rape. They leave a few shelter trees. 
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I know that there are ^cperiments goii^ on. The Forest Service 
has a few experimental forests. But we are running out of time, 
and the cutting is continuing. 

Is there any hope? I would like to think that there is. Lots of 
times when I am out there in what should be a forest and there 
is not a tree in sight and the wind is blowing and the only sound 
1 can hear are buzzing flies, there are no birds, there is no wildlife, 
some of these sights bring me to my knees. 

And I am appalled, as a private citizen, that our public lands are 
treated in suoi a dismal and disrespectful way and that we are los- 
ing them at such a rapid rate. 

I do believe that H.R. 1164, if passed, would help to maintain 
some of these absolutely precious areas on our public lands and 
keep them for future generations. 

"niank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Feryl appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Baesler. Thank you. 

We are going to have to go vote, if you all heard. Thank you very 
much for a very excellent testimony. 

For a person who doesn't know a thing about the forest, coming 
from the eastern part of the States, it has been very educationaf 

We are going to have to go vote. Hate to do this to you one more 
time; but, unfortunately, we have to vote on keeping the Govern- 
ment running. 

So we are in recess. 

[Recess taken] 

Mr. Rose [resuming chair]. The subcommittee will resume. 

Our next witness is Thomas D. Hayes, forest ecologist. Univer- 
sity of California-Berkeley. 

Mr. Hayes. 



Mr. Hayes. My name is Thomas D. Hayes, and I thank you for 
the opportunity to testify today. 

Increasingly, urgent need exists to conserve native biodiversity 
within our Federal forests. Destructive even-aged forestiT prac- 
tices, including clearcutting, should be replaced on all of the Fed- 
eral lands by selection management in order to achieve sustained 
productivity, maintain vital ecological processes, £ind conserve re- 
maining examples of our Nation's unique naturfil heritage. 

Before proceeding with my prepared statement, I would like to 
rebut some of the previous statements and testimony presented 
this morning. First of all, it was implied that clearcutting is nec- 
essary for fire control, and this is untrue. The incidence of fire 
should be reduced with selection management. This is because 
clearcuts greatly increase the amount of fine fuels close to the 
ground early on, and this is a prime component of fire hazard. Also, 
later on in the succession the single species plantations that de- 
velop from clearcuts lead to pest problems which in turn lead to 
standing dead trees which cause an extreme fire hazard. 

Second, I would like to talk about the statements that 
clearcutting cem actually increase native biodiversity. These are 
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just not true. Only the number of weedy nonforest species of plants 
and animals increase in clearcuts. This does not constitute an in- 
crease in native biodiversity of the forest. 

And another point, there is talk of 13-acre clearcuts in California 
and other smaller clearcuts. Actu^^lly smeill clearcuts are Ukely to 
be at least as damaging aa large ones. This is because of the edge 
effect. The edge efl'ect indicates that the invasive weedy plants and 
other animal species like predators of bird nests will increase with 
small clearcuts because of the increfised edge. Actually fragmenta- 
tion of this sort is the major reason for the decline of song birds 
throughout the country. 

Another point I would like to address is that there is no reason 
that selection management would increase the construction of 
roads. Skidders, the machinery that is used to extract the cut logs 
and to place them on the logging trucks do not use new roads. Also, 
foresters are quite adept at addressing problems such as reducing 
road construction. For instance, selection harvesting can be 
packaged for coordinated bidding by many small local contractors. 

Then, the last point I would like to make before I proceed is 
clearcutting does not mimic fire, windstorms or o^er natural dis- 
turbfmces as was alluded to in earlier testimony. Clearcutting re- 
moves essentially all of the structure in a stand, including the 
large trees, the logs, the snags, and other components of structure 
during harvest and subsequent site preparation. With natural dis- 
turbances these snags, deadwood, litter, and nutrients are left 
largely intact. Clearcutting is much more intense and a much more 
fr^uent disturbance than is ever imposed by nature. 

Then back to what I would like to talk about now. Essentially, 
all the mature natural forests in the United States consist of 
multispecies all-aged mosaics characterized by structured diversity. 
These have naturally regenerated in a manner very similar to what 
is proposed with selection management. 

The natural heterogeneity of plant species and communities in 
undisturbed forests supports a great diversity of forest animals due 
to the increased types and seasonal variety of food, shelter, and 
other habitat resources. Scientific research, however, indicates that 
even-aged management destroys this same native biodiversity for 
decades or possibly forever. 

Interior forest species, especially plants and slow moving or terri- 
torial animals often do not recover following even-aged logging. 
Proof of the long-term adverse impact to biodiversity within second- 
ary forests following clearcutting is found in many published stud- 
ies of individual forests throughout the United States and in other 
countries. 

Even more serious than these direct adverse impacts of even- 
aged management is its indirect impacts on biodiversity through 
large-scale habitat fragmentation. The extreme patchiness of forest 
habitats following cyclic even-aged management is the most recog- 
nized characteristic of this management practice throughout the 
United States. 

Fragmentation is the principal threat to most species in the tem- 
perate zone as acloiowledged by many different publications. Frag- 
mentation increases the extinction of species inhabiting remnant 
forest patches as habitat areas become increasingly isolated and 
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colonization sources become fewer and more distant, colonization of 
these patches cannot keep abreast of the extinction processes. 

Consequently, a net loss of species occurs over time and will con- 
tinue until colonization and extinction rates once again balance, 
but at a much lower biodiversity. 

Mr. Rose. Mr. Hayes, did you bring us a formal statement that 
includes this? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, partly so. 

Mr. Rose. OK. Wind up in just a minute or so because your 5 
minutes are up, but you have oeen here very patiently. Just com- 
plete it as quicKly as you can. 

Mr. Hayes. I will just skip back to 

Mr. Rose. But you can send anything you want for the record. 
The main thing we are doing is putting a record together, and get- 
ting it published as quickly as we can because this is quite an accu- 
mulation of different opinions, and we want to get that ready for 
the Congress and the full committee and for others that may want 
to study it. So go ahead and make your points and know that ev- 
erything you want, if you even want to submit additional testimony 
within the next 2 weeks, you can. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. 

Though supplanted by large scale even-aged management in Fed- 
eral forest management during the past three decades, selection 
management is well known ana has a long history of application. 
Currently, used in private forestry across the Nation, selection 
management could be implemented on all Feder2d lands with mini- 
m£il delay. 

Selection management best mimics the natural regenerative 
processes within undisturbed forests by creating opening, which 
are small enough to maintain the microdimactic and reproductive 
influence of the adjacent mature trees. 

Selection management is economically superior to even-aged 
management; selection management achieves more complete use of 
growing space and greater total production of timber than even- 
aged management. Selection management produces higher quality 
sawlogs without the high cost of site preparation and planting. 

Due to the smaller size of individuEil operations zind the need to 
cover more area more frequently, selection management creates 
more job opportunities for a greater proportion of the local commu- 
nity. Selection management also allows for periodic cuttings which 
increases the flexibility to take better advantage of the variable 
market conditions and to provide more continuous income relative 
to even-aged management. 

In conclusion, I strongly endorse H.R. 1164. Its prohibition of 
even-aged forestry will conserve native biodiversity and a mul- 
titude of other forest resources. 

The proposed alternative, selection management, not only con- 
serves biodiversity, but also has distinct aesthetic, environmental, 
sUvicultural, and economic advantages. Selection management is 
much superior to even-aged management and can be implemented 
on all Federal lands. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hayes appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 
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Mr. Rose. Thank you, sir, very much. 

Next is, Mr. Jerry Williams, engineer, Hot Springs, Arkansas, on 
behalf of the Qtiachita Watch League. 
Go ahead, sir. 

STATEMENT OF JERRY WILLIAMS, ENGINEER, ON BEHALF OF 
THE QUACHTTA WATCH LEAGUE 

Mr. J. Williams. I am a registered professional ei^neer and 
have 25 years experience. Part of my experience has been gather- 
ing literature ana papers and so for& to look at particular design 
problems that I might be faced with. I have done similar work in 
forest practice research, in studies, and my written statement pro- 
vides a lot of information about this. In the case that has been in 
discussion here today of the percent of cut each year dedicated to 
even-aged management, but uie percent of cut that is dedicated to 
regenerating the forest is a very hi^ percentage even-aged. 

Selection and thinning cuts are not the damaging cuts that we 
are trying to — ^hope to address in H.R 1164. The profitability of se- 
lection cuttings come eis a question. In selection cutting you might 
not get as much money with each cut, but if you accumulate all the 
cuts at least you have a forest left after you do a selection cut. You 
have some options. With even-aged you don't. You are committed 
to a certain — you have all your eggs in one basket for 70, 80 years, 
in the case of pine in the Quachita National Forest. There has been 
talk of natural disaster to mimic forest regeneration. 

We did research of the original government land ofHce surveys, 
1820 to 1850 in Arkansas, and we did not find any recorded evi- 
dence of m^or blowdowns and fire damage. There was not a m^'or 
forest regeneration method by nature. We presently have 320,000 
acres of even-aged timber management in Quachita National For- 
est, 130,000 acres in the Ozark National Forest. 

I don't think mother nature's event would have been quite that 
unkind to us since 1965. In a lot of cases that is just an excuse to 
continue some form of drastic intensive timber management. 

We have beard a lot about the small even-aged cuts. Even-aged 
cuts when you are trying to talk about the damages of even-aged 
management, well, we have reduced our cuts, we have reduced our 
' cuts. Well, it is an admission that large cuts are not only ugly, but 
they are very damaging. The only case, the msgor cases I have seen 
of small even-aged cuts has to do with when you see a forest prac- 
tice study or a research paper, it is a 2 or 12-acre clearcut. 

That is the only time you see tiiem that smeill, in the Quachita 
and Ozark National Forests, most of our dearcuts are 35 to 40 
acres. They used to he 80 acres. They keep reducing them becaiise 
of public pressure and the damage they are causing- These small 
even-aged cuts are not really representative of the damage of a 
baBin mil of 35 or 40-acre cuts. 

The Forest Service research admits that they do these small cuts 
to i^ore the channel and gully erosion from the site. They are 
looking at soil productivity losses. Well, the stream downstream 
doesn't care if the soil is oi^ganic soil or subsoil from gully or chan- 
nel erosion. 

Another m^or admission in these forest practice studies, even 
from these smfill sites, is the fact that downstream, maybe one of 
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the worst impacts of even-aged timber harvesting is downstream 
channel erosion caused by increased runofT. Forest Service will tell 
you, well, we don't increase runofT for 100-year floods. Well, what 
do they do for 1 or 2-year floods? 

The annual storms that occur regularly, they are influeRced 
when you consider that even-aged cuts have a runoff impact win- 
dow of 10 to 17 years, a decreasing amount of runoff. If you contin- 
ually hammer stream systems •miix even-aged cuts each year that 
add runoff, you are impacting the streams. 

We are seeing meyor stream damage in the Quachita National 
Forest. We do not have the monitoring and the research in place 
to say what we bad 25 years ago. They are starting some of that 
today, they are starting with a destroyed polluted base line, and it 
is all based on the fact that forest plans say everything is just rosy 
because we looked at these 2 or 12-acre clearcuts, we are not look- 
ing at a basin full of 40-acre clearcuts. That is primarily the gist 
of my statement. 

In the case of the Quachita National Forest, they say that we 
have eliminated fire and brought back hardwood. Well, in the last 
few years we are seeing a lot of pine beetle infestations. We say 
they have brought back a lot of pine and are bringing back pine 
beetle infestations. Fire is just using an excuse to diminate hard- 
woods, the vegetation mauEigement EIS for the Quachita Ozark 
Mountains admits that regular burning will eventually eliminate 
hardwoods. They are pine-driven plans and that is the purpose of 
burning. 

The two forests in Arkeuisas show £m annual burning amount of 
59,000 acres per year, show an annual amount of chemical applica- 
tion 24,000 acres per year, applied herbicides to 120,000 £icres to 
the two national forests in Arkansas since 1987. 

The purpose of that is to suppress ecosystems. The reason you 
have to suppress ecosystems with even-aged management you have 
such a jungle of competition coming back that you have to take 
drastic measures to reestablish some kind of forest. 

I will conclude now. I would just like to say in summary I have 
given some of the justifications in my written statement for moving 
over to selection management. Selection management does not re- 
sult in such a drastic removal of forest cover, you do not have the 
increased storm runoff, you do not have the jungle of competition 
that requires chemicals, you can manage each specific little site on 
a stand for what is there. 

Selection management will not allow the Forest Service to con- 
vert over to even-aged tree farms, to commercisil tree farming, and 
so that in combination with my written statement I think I have 
given some good information to show that if you really look at the 
practicality of Forest Service research's studies, it is not at all ap- 
plicable to real world even-aged management on our national for- 
est, and that is why we are seeing major damage in Arkansas. We 
would like to see it stopped, and we would like to see support for 
H.R. 1164. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. J. Williams appears at the con- 
clusion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Rose. Thank you very much. 
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Next is, Mr. George Myers, a forester from Clayton, Georgia. 
STA'niMENT OF GEORGE T. MYERS, FORESTER, CLAYTON. GA 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, sir. 

I graduated from school in 1950, that is 43 years ago, and I must 
have been in a time warp because I went overseas, I did a selection 
cut of mahogany in Central America, I did a selection cut of ma- 
hogany in West Afhc£in Ghana which was then the Gold Coast, I 
bought logs and curls from Ghana west to the Ivory Coast. They 
were under the selection management system mandated by the 
French and British Governments at that time. 

I came back to Liberia where I ran a rubber plantation for Fire- 
stone Plantations Company and was there for nearly 14 years. 
Coming home I find that in the late 1960's something heis hap- 
pened, something has happened to the Forest Service. What are 
they teaching in college? 

You have my statement. I won't bother to repeat a great deal of 
that. 

Mr. Rose. Go ahead and summarize. 

Mr. Myers. I will summiuize, thank you, sir. 

The summary of it is that you now have various methods called 
seed tree, shelterwoodcuts, clearcuts, patch-cuts, large group selec- 
tion cuts, heavy salvage logging, they are all clearcuts, every one 
of them, and in the areas that I have traveled I have watched some 
of the most mismanaged lands in the world slide out to sea. 

You can see the soils of Africa 40 miles out in the ocean because 
it is stained red. Africa is a dying continent because the farmers 
bum and slash, plant their upland rice, then move on within 4 
years because their crop is no good. This is the destruction of the 
value of the soils. 

What difference is there now, when we cry when we see what is 
happening in Brazil and in Africa, and we are feeding the starving 
people who can no longer feed themselves on areas that were once 
totally forested and the American forester who is clearcutting 
where on any slope approaching 2 percent or more you have, in a 
4-year period of time, topsoil destruction. Because of their pre- 
scribed bums and opening massive areas of the crown to wind. 
Sun, and rain, those agents will destroy our topsoils. 

Erosion causes the equivalent of 1,000 140-acre farms to slide 
down the Mississippi River every year — every normal year, where 
the Corps of Engineers had once planted millions of trees to pre- 
vent soil loss. Where are these trees today? They had to make room 
for the levees to keep the river within its course. Those trees are 
gone. It resulted in a massive loss of topsoil, and a massive loss 
of protective crown. 

1 would like to go into the matter of heavy salvage logging. 
Heavy salvage logging — I just came from one in Rabun County, 
Georgia. We are in the southern terminus of the Canadian Floral 
Ridge. Below us the beech, birch, sugar maples no longer grow. You 
go into your southern trees. That heavy salvage logging is an ex- 
cuse for the loggers to remove everything in that area, EUid I have 
seen paint on the stumps after a cut. 

There is no answer except selection management. It provides the 
only reasonable alternative to the current practices on our national 
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public forests; the return to true selection management which does 
not include fire, herbicides, or remove or control diverse competi- 
tion. This system does allow the harvest of mature trees in a man- 
ner which will lessen roadbuilding, provide greater control of log- 
ging procedures, and thus reduce adverse impact on young growth. 
Most importantly, it will not change the nature of the original for- 
est or its ecosystem. 

Selection management provides the opportunity for the Forest 
Service to practice, indeed return to the primary duty that I was 
taught, that of forest protection, while monitoring a sustained yield 
without large-scale crown removal. Logs may be extracted with ^e 
least disruption, temporary or permanent of the native flora or 
fauna. It will mandate practices which create less siltation of our 
forests creeks and rivers and reduce aquatic kill. It will reduce 
blowdown and greatly lessen the terrible loss of those topsoils. 

In my judgment, there is no reason why selection management 
cannot be utilized in every category of natural forest type. 

I have only two addenda. You have a letter from the Arbor Day 
Foundation in which they will point out their dislike of removing 
diversity in the forests. I will ask you to place that into your 
record. 

Mr. Rose. Without objection, it is made a part of our record. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, sir. 

The only other addendum I have is something that has not been 
mentioned here today, and it is something that has, as I say, come 
down the pike. It is caJled diplodia. Diplodia, d-i-p-1-o-d-i-a. 

What is it? How is it transmitted? Why does it strike fear in the 
heart of every forester who knows about it? We know it is a disease 
that strikes the hard yellow pines of the North, especially the black 
or Austrian pines, and reportedly scotch pine as well. It has not 
and perhaps cannot be contained. 

From its origin on Long Island it has now spread to other areas 
of lower New York and down into New Jersey. We know it kills yel- 
low pine. If we have the success with this, that we did with chest- 
nut blight and the elm bark disease — Dutch elm disease — what will 
we have left? The only thing that protects us is total diversity, and 
the U.S. Forest Service is taking diversity away from us. They are 
raping the forest. 

Aspen is often found in conjunction with boreal jack pine. In the 
Menominee Forest, which is also part of my testimony, and I ask 
that that be made part of the record, I have heard much that aspen 
cannot be raised — grown — except by clearcutting. That is false. 
There is no substitute for selection management. You go through 
and remove the aspen as they reach a particular and given DBH, 
at 4V2 feet above ground level — called the diameter breast high, 
lliat is the proper controlling removal factor for each species on a 
given site. 

Those are the factors that have controlled my forestry and will 
allow us to protect the forest crown, selecting those whi<^ are best 
able to be removed. It leaves the forest crown intact for later har- 
vests without the dangers inherent in clearcutting. 

l^ank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Myers appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 
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Mr. Rose. Thank you very much. 

I want to thank all the members of the panel for waiting. I apolo- 
gize for this hearing going on for such a long time. IS we have any 
nirther questions, we may send them to you, but if you want to 
provide other items for the record, we will hold it open for 10 days. 
Thank you all, very much. 

Our last panel, Mr. Paul Frey, the State forester for Baton 
Rou^, Louisiana, on behalf of the National Association of State 
Foresters, Wsishington, DC, to proceed first; Mr. Wayne Brandt, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Minnesota Forest Industries and Timber 
Producers Association; Mr. Tom Nelson, district resource manager, 
Sierra Pacific industries. Redding, California; Mr. D.J. [Joe] Col- 
lins, environmental and technical services manager, Timberlands 
Division, Westvaco Corporation, Summerville, South Carolina; and 
Mr. Daniel Dessecker, forest biologist, the Ruffed Grouse Society, 
Rice Lake, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Frey. 

STATEMENT OF PAUL FREY, STATE FORESTER, LOUISIANA, 
ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE FOR- 



Mr. Frey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate you 
moving me up. Hopefully I will catch that next flight. 

Mr. Rose. Let me say to you, all of your statements and any- 
thing you want to add to your statements will be part of the record, 
and we need to get the hearing record as complete as you want it 
to be. If you will give us the high points of your statement, we will 
add those eis well. 

Mr. Frey. That is what I intend to do, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you, sir. 

I could spend a good hour or two of your time rebutting much 
of the testimony I have already heard, but let me just summsirize, 
I do represent today the National Association of State Foresters. 
This is the third time that NASF has testified on Congressman 
Bryant's proposed legislation, and basically our position and con- 
cerns have not changed. 

We are concerned about H.R. 1164 because public land manage- 
ment policies impact State and private land management policy, 
both directly and indirectly. H.R. 1164's stated intent is 'to con- 
serve native biodiversity and protect all native ecosystems against 
losses resulting from clearcutting and other forms of even-age log- 
ging on Federal lands." 

'Hiis statement is premised on two assumptions, both of which 
we believe to be mistaken. One is that biologi«U diversity on the 
national forests, and on American forest Ismds in general, is de- 
creasing. The other is that clearcutting and other forms of even- 
a^d management are not sound forest practices. Neither of these 
assumptions has any basis in fact, and H.R. 1164 represents an at- 
tempt to legislate forest resource management and policy that has 
no scientific basis. 

NASF is unequivocally opposed to this bill. Enactment of H.R. 
1164 would be irresponsible public policy in addition to unsound 
forest management policy. It is not based on sound science, and it 
does the American public a disservice by promoting ideas about for- 
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estry which are not true and would increase pressure on States and 
localities to enact similar laws. 

Further, H.R. 1164 does not contribute positively to enlightening 
the American public about the management of their resources, and 
it unfairly ties the hands of those charged with managing them. It 
sends the wrong message for the wrong reasons. 

We encourage the subcommittee to continue examining manage- 
ment practices on public and private forest lands. Resource man- 
agers are professionals and need to be guided by what is tech- 
nically and scientifically sound and by public input at the most 
local level. 

Good forestry in this country depends upon sound policies at the 
Federal level, and strong support of good forestry on State and pri- 
vate lands is essential. This is not good public policy and NASF is 
ofHcially now on record opposing this bill, sir. 

Thank you much for your indulgence. 

[The prepared statement of Mr, Frey appears at the conclusion 
of the bearing.] 

Mr. Rose. Thank you, sir. 

I only have one question for you. I have a little girl at home who 
is 6 years old. She has watched Fern Gully about 10 times now. 
Now I am trying to be objective and give everybody an opportunity 
to talk in this subcommittee and then we will congeal mings, but 
I don't try to tell the members how to think, but you understand 
the impact that Fern Gully has on my daughter and millions of 
other cnildren like her, don^ you? 

Mr. Frey. I do, and I have seen it myself. 

Mr. Rose. I am not asking you to comment on it. If you want to, 
you go right ahead. 

Mr. Frey. Let's say that I would — and this is a personal answer, 
not an NASF response — but I think that Fern Gully and some of 
the shows that have made national news media have done a dis- 
service, again, to the public by not looking at the entire total pic- 
ture. 

We have a number of conservation education programs in place 
that we as an association support. Project Learning Tree is one of 
them, and we are in fact telling the schoolchildren of this country 
a little about it, more about what happens in the re2il world. 

Mr. Rose. I am sure you are, and I am not criticizing, I am just 
saying that the battle of the young mind is being waged out there 
or the intention to make them understand a particular situation, 
and I just want you to be aware of it. 

I am not aware that an expanded information base equally as at- 
tractive to watch as Fern Gully is being offered. You agree with me 
on that? 

Mr. Frey. We are working on some options, sir. 

Mr. Rose. I am not trying to stir up a fight. I am just saying that 
when I see one man fighting — come into town in court in a Cadillac 
and the other one on a mule, you understand, I see a certain imbal- 
ance. 

Mr. Frey. This doesn't directly answer that question, but I got 
to thinking when I heard some of these other professionals' testi- 
mony in regard to this bill, I kind of liken it, being a fellow south- 
erner, to looking at this from another trade, and let's say we are 
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talking about eUminating a UxA in a forester's kit, that tool being 
even-aged management. I don't like the sound of a hammer when 
carpenters are building a home, but we don't take the hammer out 
of tne tool bag. We have to have a number of options there. 

Clearcutting and even-aged management has a visual impact, 
and that is the big negative. However, that visual impact, a young 
lady had some slides that depicted a number of cleeircuts. We can 
in fact put together a collage of slides that showed areas that have 
been clearcut eis few as 3 and 4 years ago, and to the untrained 
public eye no one would have realized that was a clearcut. 

Mr. Rose. I spoke to the North Carolina Foresters Assodatioa 
the other day in Wilmington, I didn't tedk about this, but I am well 
aware of the great valley of diversity that exists on this issue. And 
I am just saying Fern Gully and Tales of a Forest and other things 
that our children are watching today are very beautiful and com- 
pelling, and if there is something left out of them that you think 
young people should be also aware of, they ain't getting it today, 
that is all I am saying. 

I am not choosing sides, I am just saying they aint getting it. 
Somebody else is providii^ the information, and you may be ex- 
cused, and good luck getting home. 

Mr. Frey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rose. Thank you. 

Next is, Mr. Wayne Brandt, executive vice president, Minnesota 
Forest Industries and Timber Producers Association of Duluth. 

STATEMENT OF WAYF4E E. BRANDT, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, MINNESOTA FOREST INDUSTRIES AND TIMBER PRO- 
DUCERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Brandt. Thank you. Chairman Rose. 

I, too, will be brief. I do have a tape which I would be willing 
to send you that may not be as attractive as Fem Gully is, but it 
has talking deer on it and a voyager and talks about some of those 
issues, and we will send it along for your 6-year-old. My 5-year-old 
likes it. 

Briefly, Minnesota Forest Industries represents primary manu- 
facturers of forest products. Timber Producers ABSociation rep- 
resents loggers from throughout the State, some of whom operate 
in tree species where selection logging is appropriate, and some of 
the fine hardwoods in the southeastern part of the State and many 
of whom are involved in the management imd clearcutting in other 
parts of the State. 

You have heard plenty of rhetoric today and you have my written 
stetement. Clearcutting isn't good, it isn't bad. It is, as Mr. Frey 
said, it is one of the tools that is in there. In my Stete we happen 
to have a lot of species that grow — that are best suited to 
clearcutting because of their shade and tolerance, and the need to 
get the direct sunlight down on them. 

You have heard plenty on silviculture. I am not going to go into 
that. One of the things that may be a little different in Minnesota 
that we haven't heard today, it does relate to aspen, we have 
talked a bit about aspen, aspen regenerates naturally. Once it gets 
opened up, it suckers and sproute from the roots and the stumps. 
I am not a real tall fellow, but a couple of years, 2 years fdter you 
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go back to an aspen stand it is going to be up over my head height 
It grows quite rapidly and quite vigorously. 

A number of things have been said today about diversity in the 
forests with the different trees. Minnesota is in the process of com- 
pleting a very comprehensive study that was alluded to earlier. It 
has been a 4-year process. The State has spent $1 million on it. 
They have had some 60 scientists produce 5,000 pages of analysis. 

One of the issues that was extensively looked at was the com- 
position and the diversity, if you will, wiUiin the tree species in be- 
tween the stands here in Minnesota and where they are apt to be 
going in the future. 

That study concludes that it cannot predict — does not predict 
that there is going to be any loss of that diversity, either within 
the stands, or between the stands, between different types of spe- 
cies. And it was studied very extensively, primarily by the aca- 
demic staff at the University of Minnesota. 

That is not a surprising conclusion to us. It trficks with addi- 
tional data and studies that have been done by the Minnesota DNR 
over time, particuleu-ly on aspen. Aspen is as it naturedly occurs 
contains about 30 percent other types of trees within the stand. 

What the DNR has found in its reseiirch is that eifler those 
stands are harvested and get up to the age of about 20 years, that 
they too then contain about 30 percent of other species of trees. 

I think that as we looked at and studied these issues in the State 
of Minnesota, the issue for diversity has been primarily — it has 
been primarily of those concern, is the issue of forest land conver- 
sion, allowing forests to be taken out of a forested state and cleared 
and converted to other uses. That is not forest management and 
that is not clearcutting. Those stands, when they are harvested, 
need to be regenerated. In my State, they are. 

But the greater concern is £illowing forests to be put into other 
uses. One issue that is of concern to many loggers that hasn't been 
mentioned yet today and is not in my written statement is the 
issue of safety. 

The industry, the logging industry, has put a fair amount of time 
and a substantifil amount of money into getting loggers off of the 
ground. It is inherently much more dangerous for loggers to be on 
the ground with chain saws harvesting individual trees as opposed 
to being in the cab of a mechanized feller. 

So if H.R. 1164 were to be passed and all the loggers were re- 
quired to be out on the ground with chain saws as opposed to in 
protective equipment, the incidence of injuries in the logging com- 
mimity, my guess is, is going to go up very substantially. That is 
a big concern to my members. 

Couple of wildlife topics. And Mr. Dessecker is here to speak to 
grouse. But in Minnesota, the only large, what we call large 
clearcuts, are done for management for moose, to provide — ^and I 
am no wildlife biologist, and I don't really understand why moose 
like the big areas, but they do. 

So on one of the national forests in Minnesota, they actually do 
some harvests that are up to 200 acres to provide the habitat that 
those moose want. 
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Another wildlife concern relating to H.R 1164 in Minnesota has 
to do with one of our threatened spedes, which is a federally listed 
threatened species in Minnesota, the timber wolf. 

The recovery plan for the tin^r wolf, which has been very suc- 
cessful and hfis led to substantdal increases in wolf populations to 
where packs are now beginning to move outside of their range in 
the State of Minnesota and into other States, the prescriptions in 
the recovery plan for the wolf are twofold: one, to ensure that there 
are low human densities. I dont know if you have been to northern 
Minnesota, but we have fairly low human densities in northern 
Minnesota. So that is not a lairo problem. 

But the other part of the plan that we can actually affect is to 
provide the habitat for what the wolves eat. And what the wolves 
eat are deer and moose. And the way the recovery plan requires 
certain forest lands, and particulaiiy national forest lands to be 
managed, is to provide the habitat ior white-tailed deer, which is 
done through clearcutting aspen so that the wolves can have some- 
thing to eat. 

It is a pretty simple equation, but it has been very successful in 
maintaining and providing the opportunity for the timber wolves to 
recover. 

Finally, on the overall topic of ecosystem management, which you 
asked to be touched on a little bit, I don't know that any of us can 
define where the Forest Service or anyone else is going with eco- 
^stem management. I am not sure that the science is well enough 
developed. But nw sense of it is that we are looking at operations 
that are a Uttie ughter on ttte land, that what we are looking at 
could do some things more of an interdisciplinary fashion, to pro- 
vide more multiple resource management regimes, that we are 
looking at desired future conditions, where ought the forests be 
heading for what is good for the forest, and that we are looking at 
area controls versus volume targets or outputs. 

That essentifdly describes the way the Minnesota Department of 
Natural Resource has been managing their lands in Minnesota for 
quite some time. 

Ifyou have any questions, I would be happy to respond. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Brandt appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Rose. I have ei^oyed listening to what you had to say. Just 
make sure our record reflects all the points you want us to bring 
to the attention of the full committee and the Members of the 
House. Thank you. 

Next is, Mr. Tom Nelson, resource manager, Sierra Pacific Indus- 
tries. 

STATEMENT OF TOM NELSON, DISTRICT RESOURCE 
MANAGER. SIERRA PACIFIC INDUSTRIES 

Mr. Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. I would like to talk about four points which are not in 
here which I jotted down through the day today, three of which are 
not in my statement and one of which I would like to emphasize 
somewhat, based on some of the things I heard here today. 

I represent a company that is the largest landowner, timberland 
owner in the State of California. We are also the largest purchaser 
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of Federal logs in the State of California. So it puts us in somewhat 
of a unique position. 

A couple of the things that I heard today that I wanted to maybe 
hopefully clarify and tie in with some of the things that Wayne just 
said. 

There was a lot of talk today whether clearcutting is bad and se- 
lection is good, if that was your particular point of view, or vice 
versa, if selection is bad, clearcutting is good. I think that whole 
philosophy or that whole issue and H.R. 1164, in general, really 
misses the mark on that point. That really isn't the issue here, 
whether one system is better than another. 

The real issue here should be biodiversity. And in order to 
achieve biodiversity, whatever you set for those objectives, we need 
to determine what is the mix of different systems to achieve that. 
And I haven't heard vety much talk about achieving the objectives 
of biodiversity but more the classical arguments of this system is 
right and this system is wrong. So I wanted to reiterate that a lit- 
tle bit. 

The second thing was that it is really odd for me to sit in this 
room and write silvicultural prescriptions. In addition to my other 
duties, I sit on the California State Board of Forestry. I was ap- 
pointed there 2 years ago by Governor Wilson. 

And what we generally do is make regulations for private forest 
practices. One thing I learned very quickly was that there is a lot 
of diversity within tiie State of California. 

Now magnify that by the Atlantic Oceetn to the Pacific Ocean, 
and to me it is somewhat ludicrous to sit in here and do what this 
bill is trying to do, set a site-specific silvicultural prescription for 
an entire continent. 

So I wanted to bring that up, too. 

And a third thing which has also been kind of watered down a 
little bit today, we keep talking about clearcutting and how this bill 
will have certain effects on certain ecological principles based on 
clearcutting. And when you say the word "clearcut, everyone in 
this room, no matter what your particular position on the environ- 
ment is, has a mental picture. 

I want to mEtke sure that everyone understands, this bill does not 
just cover clearcutting and that mental ima^e. It covers a lot of 
other even-age systems. 

And I bring that up because, in a lot of cases, a clearcut is objec- 
tionable to certain parts of the public based on aesthetics or some 
loss in biological diversity or some other reason. 

One way that we have found to be very successful in mitigating 
some of those concerns is to use another system to achieve the 
same thing. However, in a lot of cases that is an even-aged system, 
it may be a shelterwood system, it may be a seed tree system. But 
this bill would, in effect, take away that very mitigation factor 
which I thought we were using in quite a sensible fashion. 

So I wanted to bring up the fact that we are not simply talking 
about clearcutting and the mud flows that I heard about and every- 
thing else. We are talking about all even-aged management. 

And finally, the last point I wanted to m£ike was when you get 
into biological diversity, there is a tendency in a hearing like tiiis 
to equate biodiversity with old growth or preservation. AJii that is 
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not a common definition of biologieal diversity. It includes all types 
of serial stages, including eariy serial stages. 

To give you an example, on our property we have over 400 spe- 
cies of wildlife. There is only a handful that require an older serial 
stage, and even those are questionable, that require an older serifil 
stage of vegetation. 

So it doesn't make a lot of srase to me to preserve the majority 
of this Federal land for a handfiil of species when the other 80, 90 
percent of the species are going to have to go find a home on 15 
percent of the land. 

So I wanted to bring that part up, too. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to talk to you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nelson appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Rose. So just to emphasize, probably your main point to say 
in one hill that even-aged management is outlawed for the whole 
countiy, you think is, miat, a little naive as a cultural practice that 
would 

Mr. Nelson. Yes. I dont know if I would say it is naive. I don't 
think it is very prudent to ignore the regional differences that you 
would he ignoring by doing uiis. 

As a person who does public policy on a State basis, the test for 
me is Eilways, if I can think in a reason that makes sense bio- 
logically as a forester, then I cannot, in all good conscience, write 
or vote for a regulatiim which would preclude that. And I think 
that is exactly what you would do witii H.R. 1164. You could be 
precluding a sound silvicultural practice in one area of the country 
for no reason. And I don't think that is right. 

Mr. Rose. Next is, Mr. Joe Collins, environmental and technical 
services manager, timberlands division, Westvaco Corporation, 
Summerville, South Carolina. 

Go ahead, sir. 

STATEMENT OF DJ. [JOE] COLUNS. ENVIRONMENTAL AND 
TECHNICAL SERVICES MANAGER, TIMBERLANDS DIVISION, 
WESTVACO CORP. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I grew up on the et^e (^ the Monongfihela National Forest in 
West Virginia, and have 32 years of forestry experience in South 
Carolina, Mississippi, West A^iginia, and Virginia. 

Westvaco purchases timber from the Geoi^ge Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Monongahela, Shawnee, and the Francis Marion National For- 
ests to supplement wood supplies produced on our company lands 
and on other private lands. 

We also rely on wood and bai^ residues generated by sawmills 
who purchase from these same national forests. In June of this 
year, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service honored Westvaco with a 
prestigious national wetlands conservation award. 

We received a similar award a few years ago from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for our general forestry management practices. 
These and other awards recognize the creative and sensitive man- 
agement practices that we use on our own timberlands. 
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I would like to describe to you how some of the practices prohib- 
ited by H.R 1164 are essential to meet our resource management 
goals. 

The bill's blanket elimination of even-age management fails to 
recognize the unique local conditions and site requirements nec- 
essary to provide habitat and to produce needed wood products. 
Many tree species of economic importance to this country can only 
be produced by utilizing even-age management techniques. 

Some of the most successful wildlife management efforts in this 
country have also relied on even-age forest management. Arbitrar- 
ily, eliminating clearcutting and other even-age practices as an ac- 
ceptable forest management practice on national forests and other 
Federal lands will result in significant productivity losses for both 
timber and wildlife habitat. 

Westvaco Corporation employs clearcutting and other even-age 
management techniques on our own lands, and on lands of our co- 
operative forest management partners, when necessary to achieve 
stewardship goals. We also utilize uneven-age techniques in situa- 
tions where that is appropriate, particularly in the high-value Ap- 
palachian hardwood forests in West Vii^nia. 

In other conditions, even-age management is the only way to eco- 
nomically produce southern pine and other important species. 

Many of the highly valuable species on which we depend for the 
raw materials for the housing and construction industries in this 
country depend on economical production of species which can only 
be produced at the necessary levels by using intensive even-age 
management techniques. 

Failure to meet our raw material demands domestically will re- 
sult in increased imports from other countries, although most of 
the world leigs far behind the United States in the practice of envi- 
ronmentally sound forestry. 

Even-age conditions also have been highly effective in promoting 
increases in the population of many forest-dwelling wildlife species, 
including ruffed grouse, wild turkey, white-tail deer, elk, and some 
species of neotropical migratory birds. 

Even-age management provides an indispensable tool for manag- 
ing for endangered species. 

Even-age mansigement techniques can be compatible with the 
protection of threatened and endangered species, and numerous ex- 
amples exist across this country on both private and public lands. 

We have been very successful in protecting and increasing popu- 
lations of the southern bfild eagle and the red-cockaded woodpecker 
in our southern holdings. 

Biodiversity in the landscape will best be obtained when land 
and resource maneigers have the option to use the most appropriate 
techniques to meet local situations. The combination of even-age 
and uneven-age techniques, without doubt, will result in the great- 
est diversity. 

In addition to meeting biodiversity goals, these tools are needed 
to ensure forost health. For example, clearcutting is the most effec- 
tive tool to recover particularly susceptible stands of mature hard- 
wood trees on the leading edge of the gypsy moth advances and to 
slow the insect spread. Similarly, it is essential for treating stands 
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now affected by the southern pine beetle. Both the Bfpay moth and 
southern pine beetle remain at epidemic levels in virgima today. 

The Forest Service has reassessed the application of clearcutting 
in the national forests. The number of acres clearcut annually has 
been greatly reduced over the past 5 years and a new direction was 
issued last year to reinforce tms trend. 

In 1987, the southern region clearcut over 105,000 acres. By 
1989, this level had fallra to just over 67,000 acres and, by 1991, 
to 38,000 acres. 

Additional legislation is imnecessary to ensure these trends con- 
tinue. H.R. 1164 represents prescripUve legislation which will oidy 
D>nfoimd ecosystem management enbrts by professional managers. 

H.R. 1164 ignores local conditions and forest management goals 
and will prohibit the very tools land managers must have to en- 
hance diversity. 

Clearcutting and other even-age methods have an important 
place in forest mani^ment. Given the shortcomings in the bill and 
our experience in forest practices, we at Westvaco Ck>n>oration 
must view H.R. 1164 as merely another extreme preservation tool 
to remove timber harvesting from the national forests. 

I ui^ the committee to reject H.R. 1164. 

T^ank you for this opportuni^ to testify. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Collins appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Rose. Thank you, sir. 

The other day, I was in my congressional district, which has no 
public forests but has a lot of company-owned forests, and the 
International Paper Company people were showing me some wet- 
l£ind-type problems that they were having in ditches and so forth. 
We went by em area, and one of the foresters smd, now, these are 
OUT trees here; but they are not planted in rows here, because — but 
they are over behind i^ because we determined that the public was 
ofT^ided by going through a forest that we owned and to see the 
trees growing in rows. 

Now do you have any reaction to that? Is that similar to things 
that you have found? 

I am talking about in your private areas. 

Mr. Collins. We have had similar experience. We treat some 
particularly sensitive sites in the same way. As the pictures 
showed earlier today depict, clearcutting is not a particularly pleas- 
ing sight when it is initially done. 

Mr. Rose. I am not talkmg about a clearcut. Just the cultivation 
of the trees in a row like com rows. 

Mr. Collins. People object to that as well. They don't think that 
it looks particularly natural. 

We also leave what we call buffer strips adjacent to a lot of well- 
traveled roads just to soften the impact of Uiat kind of situation. 

There is nothing to hide, there is nothing wrong with planting 
trees in rows. Some people in the pubhc just don't like to see them 
planted that way. 

Mr. Rose. Thank you, sir. 

Anything else you want to submit for the record, please do within 
the next 10 days. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Rose. Next is Mr. Daniel Dessecker, forest biol<^st. Ruffed 
Grouse Society, Rice Lake, WiBconsin. 
Go ahead, sir. 

BTATEM^rr OF DA NIEL R. DE88ECKE R, FOR EST KOLOOIST, 
RUFFED GROUSE SOCIBTf 

Mr. Dessecker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As a biologist who spedalizes in the ecology of forest wildlife, I 
am adamantly opposed to H.R. 1164. Let there be no doubt about 
that. 

This bill would have a serous negative impact on the ability <^ 
forest resource management professionals to maintain critical com- 
ponents of various forest ecosystems. 

The term 'Hiiodiversity" used in the title of this bill is one that 
has been used and misused about as much as was the term 
"change" during the 1992 Presidential election. 

Biodiversity is more than simply big trees and mature forests. No 
one, no one with a thorough understanding of forest ecol<%y, would 
ever suggest that even-age forest management and specifically 
clearcutting is always appropriate. 

And, likewise, no one with a thorou^ understanding of forest 
ecology would ever suggest that even-age management, specifically 
clearcutting, is always inappropriate. 

And as we have heard on numerous occasions today, forest dis- 
turbance is a component of forest ecology. Pitch pine in the East, 
jack pine in the Midwest, lodgepole pine in the West, fispen across 
the country: These communities will cease to exist as components 
of functional ecosystems on properties where even-age management 
is precluded. That, sir, is basic forest ecology. Failure to recognize 
this is due either to a lack of understanding or a lack of objectivity. 

As a forest biologist who has spent a fair amount of my past ex- 
perience dealing with forest songbirds, I get a little bit incensed 
when individuEils hold up neotropical migrants as proof positive 
that every time you harvest the forest you are damaging that com- 
ponent of our forest wildlife. 

Sir, 40 percent of the neotropical migrants that are currently un- 
dergoing significant population declines require young forest habi- 
tats. And that is specifically because we are seeing a decline in 
young forest habitats throughout the Eastern United States. 

I have tables in my written testimony, documenting those facts; 
and they are referenced — ^the appropriate scientific citations ref- 
erence these data. 

You had mentioned Fern Gully. I, too, have a 7-year-old little 
girl. We watched that show one time together. And that is not 
going to be played on my television any more. It is a perception 
problem. It is not a biological problem. 

Mr. Rose. You understand, I am not speaking against the first 
amendment or free — I am just pointing out a particular — and your 
children and my children are irrelevant to this discussion. 

Mr. Dessecker. No, sir; they are not irrelevant. 

Mr. Rose. No. Our children are because we could train them to 
start chain saws at seven if we wanted to. You understand. That 
is beside the point. 
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beautiiiil story that is very < appealing. I am not arguing about the 
merits of it. I am just saying that if it leaves ^^ething out, and 
from the perspectives in here, it is not the full stoty. 

Mr. Dessbcker. Absolutely. 

Mr. Rose. I am not criticizing it. 

Mr. Dessecker. I will criticize it. 

Mr. Rose. It is your right to do. The full picture is not there. And 
I doubt that Warner — ^I doubt that Disney is going to let you 
put 

Mr. Dessecker. Disney doesn't like chain saws either, I suspect. 

Mr. Rose. Well, I don't know. I can't reach that conclusion. I am 
not trying to set up another iight for us to get in here. 

But I am saying the battle of perceptions about what is ri^t and 
wrong in the forest environment is being not only guided by what 
the media says, not only by a lot of information, I will be blunt 
with you. I don't think the quahty of the information from the for- 
est industry is anywhere close to as good as the pictures. OK? I am 
not calling it necessarily the total correct picture, but the pictures 
that zire coming from the enviroimiental community that has a 
ri^t for their concerns. 

In other words, they have attracted the attention of Hollywood 
and the filmmakers, and you haven't. And I am not criticizing you 
for it. I could observe that you got more hair than he does, but he 
has more hair than both of you. I am not trying to be critical. I 
am just making an observation. He uses his hormones in other 
w^s. They all grow hair. I am not trying to pick a fight. I just 
want you all to get sensitive to this iniormation flow that is going 
out. 

Now I took some of your time so you keep on talking. 

Mr. Dessecker. Sir, we are indeed very sensitive to that percep- 
tion. And that perception is understandable when you realize that 
we are dealing with an increasingly urban society. 

As Leopold said, the biggest problem in not growing up on a farm 
is that people honestly believe that heat comes from a mmace and 
food comes from a grocery store. 

We've got to get people to understand forest ecology and the for- 
est industry, the hook and bullet groups, so to speakTrhe conserva- 
tion organizations, we have done a pretty lousy job. We are one ele- 
ment of an environmental contingent. And our element, our spec- 
trum, people from our end of the spectrum, haven't done our job, 
no question at £ill. 

Public land managers today are striving to initiate philosophies 
on public lands that are consistent with ecological processes. And 
the Forest Service has called it ecosystems management. That is a 
goal that we must strive to attain. 

But I think it is critical, sir, that when we strive to attain 
ecosystems management, we recf^nize that, as we provide direction 
to our resource managers, as we measure their accomplishments, 
we must realize that we cannot manage, nor can we monitor, an 
ecosystem. 

We can manage ecosystem components and we can monitor eco- 
system components, but we cannot msmage an ecosystem. It simply 
won't work. And that is where forest resource professionals can in- 
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deed enter into the equation, because we have experience manag- 
ing those components. 

I am going to summarize, sir, very quickly. Secretary Espy at the 
North American Wildlife and Natural Resouires Conference in 
March, here in Washington, stated that sound policy must be based 
on sound science. 

H.R. 1164 and any simitar attempt to preclude ecologically justi- 
fied management options is rooted in bad science and would make 
bad policy. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dessecker appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Rose. I want to thank all of you for being here today and 
for your patience. This is an importaiit record that we are putting 
together. I realize it has been done before. But there are 106 new 
fteshman around here that have never been exposed to this par- 
ticular bill and this particular issue before in this Congress. And 
we think this will be an important record for this debate. 

Any comments from any of you? 

Hearing none, this hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:05 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned to re- 
convene, subject to the call of the Chair.] -^ 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Remarks ot the Honorable John Bryant 
Subc Omni c tee on Specialty Crops and Natural Resou 
October 2B, 1993 



I. CKAIRHAH: Thank you for scheduling Coday's hearing and for giving 
; Chis opportunity to discuss the very important issue of sven-age 
t pending before this Subcomnittee . 



For some time I have been concerned about the Forest Service 
practice of clearcutting in our national foreete. The Forest Set 

the vast majority of the 57 million acres of available commercial 



Under even-age nicuiagement. logger clear timber frcoi a site, bulldoze 
the non- harvest able vegetation, scrape the soil bare, and replace the 
native biodiversity with a croop of conmercial tree species. The 
result is that logging plantations replace the biological diversity of 
our native forests, eliminating habitat for forest wildlife and 
destroying recreational opportunitie* . 

Clearcutting and the devastation chat results from it are not 
necessary Cor harvesting tinber. Under the environmentally preferable 
selection management system, harvesters mark individual trees scattered 
throughout an area and cut them for sale or culling, leaving an ever- 
improving stand to regenerate new trees naturally in openings created 
by the cut*. 

Selection management ia used by private foresters from coast to 
coast, for economic reasons and to maintain a healthy natural forest. 
According to forester Bill Carroll, the Forest Service could abandon 
clearcutting and shift to the selection system within a few months. 

In 1976, Congress passed the National Forest Management Act, 
limiting clearcutting to situations when it is 'determined to be the 
ODtimum method." and other even-age cuts to when "appropriate." The 
._, — _j _• ,. -"--retionary language in 



The environmental even* of even-age management include s 
several times worse than under selection management, with nu 
losses sometimes twenty times as bad: aediinentation of streams, causing 
flooding and decimation of aquatic lifej devastation of native 
biversityj drastic impairment ot recreational values; increase of 
susceptibility to insects' disease, and acid rain; blowdowns of trees 
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■long the rigeB ol cloarcuC (itefl and within seed tree and ehelcervood 
cuCfli and woraenlng of the greeahouse effect by reducing carbon- 
■torlng, voody biccwSB (or yaaro after logging and by reducing the 
capacity of aoil to hold carbon. 

Forest Service researchers have reported that selection managenent 
is more cost efficient and enjoys a higher benefit/cost ratio than 
even-age management (1985 Crossecc study. ArlcaiiaaB) . It avoids the 
high costs of site preparation and planting and produces a higher 
quajitity and quality of sawloge. Because this legislation does not 
aCCMRpt to limit loggings on federal lands, the agencies managing 
federal lands remain eligible to log aa much timber under selection 
management a6 under even-age. There would be no negative Inpact on 

oba dependent on federal timber. And, according to expert testimony 
submitted by Or Thomaa Power, Chairman o£ the Economics Department at 
the UniverBlty of Montana included in my written statement the 
provision ot H R. 11S4 banning roads in current roadless areas would 
have "minimal intact on obs locally or nationally." 

On June 4, 1992, altar the Agriculture Subcommittee on Poreacs, 
Family Fauns, and Energy scheduled a hearing on the l49l bill to ban 
even-age logging, chief of the Forest Service Dale Robertson losuod a 
directive to reduce clearcutting by 70*. The Forest Service mads a big 
fanfare over this purported response to public objections. But Ch« 
■directive spacificelly permitted continued use of seed tree, 
shelterwood, and other variations of even-age logging. The Chief 
labeled the move "eeosysEom managemenc." You can put poarli on a hog, 
but It 'a still a pig. 

So how did regional for«»t service foeetters respond? Mhero they 
made any reductions in clearcutting at all. Chey merely shifted to seed 
tree, shelterwood. heavy ialvage, large-group selection, openlnge for 
deer, and other forma of even-age logging -- all merely tuo-stage 
clearouts and juet as deitructivo to our environment. To be fair, here 
and there, some dlBtjrlcCe announced r«al changes -- a tiny fraction of 
true selection management. 

A survey by the Forest Reform Network verified what I am saying. 

The Forett Service's new policy of ecosystem inanagemant sounds 
great on paper and In agency testimony to Congress. But on the ground, 
in the forests, It Is nothing but wlndow-dreaalng. Words alone do not 
3 policy make It Is J-ust one more effort by federal bureaucrats to 
make Congress believe that they are turning over a new leaf. The 
agency wants to avoid any reform with teeth in it 
attached to my testimony, retired Forest Service B 
Padgett gives his opinion that the Service WOfl c s 
management without being forced to do So by Congre 
The agency got its chance with the National Forest 
iSli which allowed considerable agency discretion 
has long abused that discretion. The time has como tu i*uw i. •»."», 
Che abuse once and for all. 

I direct your attention to the declaration of Dr. Robert P. 
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Mueller, accached Co my written BtatemenC:, which confirms many of che 
polnCB I've been making Including Padgett's aaartion that legislation 
is necessary to stop the Poreat Service from inappropriate clesircuts. 

In recent decades the Fcrest Service has depleted this country's 
biodiversity in nearly 70% ol our federal comnercial tlmberland through 
various forms at even-age logging. At its current rate, the agency 
would convert the remainder of our unprotected stands to even-age 
before the year 2010. Instead of varied, blo-diverss forests, we will 
have monotonous timber plactationa from coaat to coast. 

I base this estimate on Texas figures of the Forest Service which 
I placed in the record of hearing on June le, 1992. and on additional 
national figures obtained from the Forest Service. Although 
clearcutcing, as such, is decreasing, other forms of even-age logging 
are increasing, perhaps proportionately to the decrease In 
clearcutting. There are realistic alternatives. 

What remains of our vanishing forest biodiversity is mainly in cur 
federal forests, and most of that is in the remaining 30% of our 
federal commercial tlmberland not yet turned Into even-age fields- 
Even if, by other measures, we preserve millions of acres of the 
federal timberlands in the Pacific Northwest, only seven of the 48 
forest ecosystems found in our national forest system would be 
protected. Enactment of the Forest Biodiversity and Clearcutting 
Prohibition Act, however, would save all of the existing forest 
ecosystems -- 46 nationwide -- almost seven times as many. 

These ecosystems are lnportant to human existence and survival. 
They are sources of foods, fibers, medicines, and other products. They 
also provide valuable research areas. With svsry year that they 
diminlah, our forest crisis becomes more alarming. Our future becomes 
more impoverished. 

After eight years of litigation, three environmental group* won a 
preliminary injunction against the Forest Service on May 12, 1993, to 
ban even-age logging in the national forests in Texas. 

Judge Robert M. Parker found that near-total even-age practices 
vere likely to impair key resources, in violation of the National 
Forest Management Act. Eleven citizen organizations, including major 
national environmental groups and grassroots groups, asked the U.S. 
Government in writing on June 23 Co use this decision as a basis for 
banning or vastly reducing even-age logging in national forests. 
Unfortunately, the Forest Service and Che Department of Justice chose 
to appeal Judge Parker's decision to prevent its application anywhere. 

; Biodiversity Act in the 102nd 

3 take a few moments to respond to some of those 
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will teitlfy l8ter today and Is among Che expercs utio affimi that 
clearcuCtlng alaah pine sets back Red-cochaded hobicat by ac lease SO 
CO 100 ye«r«. It is botter Co thin the alash pine, leaving any 
existing loagl«aC pine. Selection management le far superior for the 
preserving the K«d-cockaded woo^ieOcer, for maintaining a vibrant 
ecosystem, and for enbanclng timber productivity- 
One colleague asked whether, under selection management, it ia 
possible to regenerate forests perpetually with substantial ccteponents 
of various oak species. Yes. Selection managers are doing this In 
various regions frctn coast to coast. Bxasiples include red oak in 
Kencoiinee Forest, Wisconsin, and various oak species in Pioneer Fcrest, 
Missouri, Toliver's Forest in Indiana, Hllmon Timberlands in Alabama, 
Glbbs Brothers In Texas, and Charm's Forest in Oregon. 

The Forest Service alleges that selection logging won't work with 
regard to slash pine, oaks, aspen, lodgepole pine, or other specific 
ecosystem types. The Forest Service knows that if it can open 
discretionary loopholes in our bill, they can slip through holes to 
evade enforcement as they have done under the National Forest 
Managenient Act. The cciipelling evidence is to the contrary. There are 
many exan^les of selection management used on Douglas Fir and Aspen. I 
refer my colleagues with similar questions to the statanent of Cr. 
Timothy Foes and Dr. Robert Zabner, Included in my written statement,' 

Edward C. Friti. 

Another colleague suggested to me that our existing wilderness 
system is adequate protection for hiodiversity. Actually, the 
locations of our designated wlldemeases are often higher, colder sites 
chat do not adequately represent the full biodiversity even of chose 
few, isolated regions, and seme ecosystem types are not represented In 
the wilderneSB eystem at all. As I discovered in the legislative 
battles that resulted in enactment in 1984 of my "Texas wild emess 
Act,' wilderness designation is a ccD^romise that rarely results in 
saving from development more than a fraction of unique areas that 
especially deserve preservation. Of the conservative £5,000 acres we 
originally sought, only 37,QQ0 were ultimately designated wilderness 

one or two exaiples or each ecosystem 

This Forest Biodiversity hill provides a way for our nation to 
continue commercial timber production in non- wilderness areas of our 
federal forests and other public lands while protecting ecosystems not 
covered, nor likely to be preserved under the wilderness Act. We are 
now logging 65 million acres of federal forests by the most destructive 
methods of continuous logging ever devised, ruining chelr biodiversity. 
About 57 million acres of cotnnerclal clmberland are being managed for 
timber sales by the Forest Service. Millions more are eligible to be 
included in the same logging base, referred to by the Forest Service as 
'suitable* for logging. We can and should save what biodiversity we 
have left by shifting from even-age logging to selection logging, wlcb 
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reitralntB to asaure protection o£ biodiverBity. 

I have been asked wbetber chli bill prohibits salvage at dead 
trees. It prohibits heavy salvage, which maaDS taking a substantial 
portion □£ dead and tallen ereea. Now that public senciment is so 
aroussd against clearcutcing, the Forest Service is using so-called 
Heavy salvage aa a replacement strategy They sell nose o£ the 
saleable tceeo. whether damaged Ot not so the site looks lilte any 
other clearcut Then they grow a commercial epeciee in plantation 
style on the same site. This is happening in national tareBts 
throughout the country, ftlmost any kind of windstorm, fire, or diseasa 
ia used as an excuse for heavy salvage. It is juBt another trick to 
keep jp the cut and increase regional torest service revenue* and. 
therefore, budgets. Other agencies do the same 

Almost every natural disaster leaves r.umeroua living trees. Even 
dead snags are valuable to a living ecosystem. It wouldn't be so bad 
I£ the feaeral aasncies removed only the dead trees, left living trees 
intact --- leaving the site substantially unimpaired for natural 
regeneration. They do not. Generally, the aite is slnply cleared -- 
dead trees, living trees, undergrowth, topsoil, everything. Thus, the 
need to protect our forest ecosystems from heavy salvage is »■ 
imperati-ve as protecting them £rom the menace o£ clearcutting. 

One Member' asked whether our bill would prevent thinning. No, it 
does not stop thinning But it does require that thinning be done 80 
as to perpetuate the stand, not to set up .a subsequent clearcut. 

In response to a suggestion made by a fellow Member I have 
combined the definition o£ "even-age logging- with that of -even-age 
management in the bill. As I have Mid. even-age logging is part of 

Mr. Chairman, some argue that this legislation is too 
prescriptive. I make no apologies for its prescriptive nature. 
Current forest management Is Impaired by bureaucratic greed that 
ieopardiied a diminishing natural heritage strong medicine is 
required. After working on this IsHue lor more than four years and 
traveling through forests around the nation, I firmly believe that 
legislation without loopholes or exceptions is essential If Congress 
expects to realize true forest management reform. 

Let me also point out that H.R. 1164 would be far more enforceable 
than the Mational Forest Management Act because the NFMA has no 
enfo'ceraenc provision. It took eight years through one lawsuit to 
obtain a preliminary injunction under NFMA in a single state and the 
Forest Service has appealed that decision. How long will it be befOfs 
the appeals are done and the injunction becomes permanent? How long 
would it take for the courts to ban destructive, even-age management in 
all SO states? Our finest examples of native biodiversity would be 
long gone by then. 

In contrast, H.H. 1164 c 
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PUwlly, «B a Bi^Mr of tba Boum Budgat O^idttM, I ElrMly 
b*ll«va that raquiring Eha ForaBt Saivlc* mat other fadaiwl «g«nel«a to 

■hlfc to tba Bor* co«t-*ttlci*nt ••lActlon a - 

public Ikoda would s«vo tlw country • ~ '~ 



CoajcoBB, Dot ttia Poraat Sarvlca, ■ 
■ind other aatural raaourcaa ara Banagad. 
rightly expacta. It la our job. 

I aak Che nanfcara of tba Subcoamlct** to work tdtli ■• to and 
elaarcutcing In our national foraata and other public landa batora It 
la too lata. 



9 raapood to a^ queatloe 
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STATEMEHT (W H-R- "". FOREST BIODIVERSITY 
* AHD CLEABCUTTING ACT 

Oetobsr le. 1093 

Br Thwnaa HlchMl Potwr, Ph.D. 

Profeaoor mil Ch«i»««n. KconewloB DepMtMtit 

UnlverBltK of Hont«n« 

I pres«nt thi» ■t.tftnent In oupport of H.B. 1164. The 
attoehed vitae eapsullsea my background. 

1 partic-^larly .ddraa* th« -ffect. which J' ?;;^nl"»ij ■=■' ^-° 
aectlona ol H.B. 1164 on timber «»Pl°>'«='^J- /i**'""*^^^" ^"h 

!'add?»a»'o""%':^:nrra^:.rof lo«in. in .oadl.aa ar»aa. 

In September, 1992, 1 published a report, -The Timber 
EBplo^ent Impa" of the Horthern Rocky Eco.yate* Pr^JJCtion Act 
iS Idaho Montana, Or««on, Waahlngton. and Wj-onin*. Thlfl report 
SSneluded that the economic cost of preaerving *»»"* 20 million 
■erii mor« of wlldlanda than the Foreat Service or the region < 
«ntlc"l l-.<ier= support *oulA amount to the number of Job. 
typically created in any threa-week period. 

There la reaaon to believe that the finding* in the 
Septe«ber. 1992, report that eeasatton of logging in '•de"l 
forests if the HortherD Rocklea would have minimal Impact on 
timber employment would be applicable to proposed road closures 
In ether regions. 

The Northern Rookie, roadies, areas include many highly 

minimal jobs impact of preservins ^°^^^*" *'"= ^^ **"" ""*■ 
Hhere the vast majority of roadless area acreage oeeurn. 

Therefore, the "udy of the Northern Rockies Is relevant to 
a— ■\ir'M'.\ at H H 1164, IP- 1*) and «(b)(S). p- 21. of H.n. 

Theaa soctlona provide that no roada ahall ba eonatrycted or 
r.oon«"'t.3 " ;» roadl... .r... ol th. roro.t S.rvlo. M 
Buraau of Land ManaBanent. 

Thasa roadlaai araa. ara mini/ 1; tha Jaatarn Etataa. 
Iha„ KSudi r;.r«. bloo in th. Borth.rn Roohla. Koo.i..ta.. 

With th... oon.ld.ratlon., It »•-'"'!;;? 'f'J'lJ.'irJh! 
of roada In all roadlaaa araaa would hava "Inlwal iw.et on tn. 
Job n;i«lo! In th. location In.olv.d or nationally. 
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The Timber Emptoyment Impact cH ttw 

Northern Roddes Ecosystem Protection Act 

in Idaho, Montane, Ofegon, Wastdngton, and Wyoming 



The prtmary pubRc concern about protecting unraaded wttdlands by prohibWng or 
restrtcSng commodity producSon on those lands Es tiie Impact on locai employment The 
widely held view Is that protectfng the natural character of these landscapes wiU tales 
desperately needed natural resources from industries that dominate the local economies. 
As a result the local economies and local residents wffi be bnpovetlshed. Whatever may 
Iw the environnientat advantages of such wiidland protection, the local econorrric impacts 
are assumed to be negative and large. This presents local residents as wen as the nation 
as a whole wWi a tragic choice': They can preserve unique and valuable ecosystems only 
at the cost of serlou^ damaging the economic weS-beIng of those nvir>g at^acant to these 
natural areas. 

The analyses contained In four separate reports on the employment Impact of 
protecting nsadless areas in Idaho. Montana. Eastern Oregon and Wasttington, and 
Northwestern Wyoming shows tt^ not only Is this not the case but the opposite Is more 
likely to be true: Protected landscapes are a oudal part of the economic base of the 
Northern Roddes and these high quality natural environments have provided ongoing 
vitality In the local economies of the Northern Roddes states despite the ongoing decline 
In employment In extractive Industries. Further damage to that lar>dscapa through 
extension of roaded logging into the Northern Roddes' remaining wHdlands threatens the 
region's economic future while providing very few current Jobs. 

2, TTra Worthem RocMoa Ecogyatem Protecflon Ad 

Natural areas cannot be protected in a way that retains their natural wiidland and 
virildilfe characteristics If Ihey become isolated Islands cut off horn other natural areas by 
intensive human activity. Such Island wOdemesses' overtime wfll deteriorate and lose their 
ability to support healthy wfldlita populations. Because of the need to link sudi natural 
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areas logflther and protect wtioto ecosyatems, a mora corrrprehensrve approach to 
wOdemess protection has been offered In the Northern Roddes Ecosystem Protection Ad 
(NREPA). 

NREPA recognizes that the ecosystems that support unique wtldlita populations in 
the Northern Rockies, Induding the grizzly bear, Umber wolf, and caribou, are being 
fragmented in a way that threatens both these wfldlife populations and the naflon's premier 
national paries. Glacier and Y^lowstone. To halt this fragmentatlDn, NREPA proposes to 
protect virtually all remaining roadless areas In the Northern Rockies from roaded 
development and commodity production. It also seeks to rehabilitate crucial wildtlfe 
corridors linking madless areas together. Rnally. It seeks to protect riparian corridors along 
the region's major streams and rivers. In total. NREPA would protect about 20 million acres 
of wiidlands and 1400 miles of wild and scenic streams. 

Tha most often repealed objection to preserving all of these remaining wiidlands is 
that it vrauld cripple the economies of the Northern Rodcy Mountain states by etlminatlng 
timber harvests tfiat are crucial to one oftfie region's primary export industries. To critically 
analyze these dalms, studies were conducted of the timber employment Impact of 
extending protection to virtually ail of the remaining roadless areas in the Northern Rockies 
states. Individual studies, each about 70 pages in length, were carried out lor National 
Forest economic Impact areas in Idaho. Morftarui, Eastwn Oregon and Washington, and 
Northwestem Wyoming. This executive summary briefly presents the results. The 
individual reports are listed at the end of this summary. 

3- General Conclusions on the Timber Employment Impact of NREPA 

The remaining rcadiess areas of the Northern Rockies are ter more Important to 
region's economy left In their natural state than they are as sources of raw materials. The 
future vitality of the economies of the Northern Rockies states is tied to its ability to attract 
at^ hold pec^le. One of its most important 'resourcas' in doing this Is its unique natural 
landscape and V\a wildlife and recreation that landscape supports. 



Increasing amounts of economic activity in the state are 'tandscape-rslated' in lt>e 
sense that that economic activity is supported and enhanced by the high quality natural 
environment tied to our wild landscapes. At tlie same time, as important as our extractive 
industries are, they wiil not be sources of economic vitality in ttw future. Extractive industry 
has been a declining sourca of jobs and Income dming the 1980s and this relative and 
absolute decline can Be expected to have an ongoing negative Impact on the vitality of the 
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Northwn Roddes' •conomles. S«e Rguras 1 and 2. Tfw ragion'a future hope les In 
cuHivatlng those economic forces operating to ofbet this decftie. TTm natural amenWai 
assodatad with the Norltiem Roddes' landscape lepreaent such a poslBve ocortomic force. 

TTiEsEsnotmerelywfshfulthinldngoranacademlchypotheais. Hacenters of vitality ' 
in the sconomlee of the Northern Roddes region have been those areas known tbr their 
high quality natural landscapes and reosaUonal opportunities: the Flathead Valley and the 
Bozeman areas in Montana, the Jadcson. Cody, and Sheridan areas In Wyonring, the 
Coeur d'Alene, McCall. Sun Valley areas of Idaho, and the niral nortt>ea8t comer of 
Washington, to name just a few. TTiese areas have shotvn substantial economic vltanty 
white their extractive economic bases have contraded. Clearly their economic vitality Is not 
tied to extractive industry but, rather, to their attracUverwss as places to live, work, and do 
business, tt is these attiactiva natural amenities that need to be protected tf the regions' 
economic vitality Is to be enhanced. Sacriflcing these economlcaDy Important natural 
amenities In order to temporarily support an extractive Indus^ in dedlne is the opposite of 
economic development It Is a preso^stlon for ongoing economic decline. 

tf wUdemess protection were to be extended to virtually all of the remaining 
U.S. Forest Service (FS) roadless areas In the North«n Roddes, alXMjt one-tenth of one 
percent of aB jot>5 in ttie region would be directly tost due to reduced timber harvests 
compared to ttie timber harvest now planned by the FS. When ttie indlrad and kiduced 
effects of these direct job losses are tafcan into account the total employment (mpad would 
be the toss of about one-quarter of one percsrU of total employment Of tha over one mfllion 
jobs in the region, approximately 1,400 wodd be directly threatened. With normal job 
growth as seen In the region over the last decade, this dbed job loss would be made up In 
less than a month, at>out ttiree weeks. 

That is, the economic cost of preserving about 20 mllHc»i acres more of wlldlands 
than the FS or the region's political leaders support is the loss of the number of jobs 
typically created in any three week period. 

The Table 1 below shows the distribution of these jotis across the various national 
fbrast economic impact areas in the Norttiem Roddes. TTie economic areas studied were 
those defined by ttw FS as directly affected by fbrast management acUvittas on the natfonal 
forests listed. Except for the towns of Boise, Great Falls, artd BBKngs, no metropoHtan 
counties were induded. The economic impact areas are largely rural counties In the 
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TaNo 1 
Employment Impact of Northan Rockies Ecosystem Protection Act 
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l4ofthem Rocky Mountains. 

These employment Impacts were estimated by using Forest Sen/tce data on the 
'suitable Umber* acreage In current roadless areas. The Impact of removing these acres 
from the suitable flmber base on the annual allowable sale quantity and the long term 
sustained timber yield of the forest was analyzed. Forest Service estimates of ttte total 
direct. Indirect, and induced employment associated with each millon board feet of Umber 
harvested were used even though they are based upon 1970s lumber mill and timber 
harvest technologies. TTiese employment multlpHers were then used to convert the reduced 
timber harvest to reduced employment 

It is Important to keep in mind that these are ogt net job losses. These are the Jobs 
that may be lost in the timber-sector. Of^ettlng these job losses are the on-going gains In 
employment associated with protecting the landscapes that have been the primary source 
of vltaRty in the economies of t^ie Northern Raddes. 

5. Why TTie Timber-Related Job Impacts Are SmaH 

a. Most roadless areas In the Northern Rockies are rMt suHatda forlimber 
management and ttterefare are not part of Itie FS flmbw base. The FS 

has found 80 percent of these roadless acres to be unsuited for timber 
management That 30 percent can be put Off limits to Umber harvest with no 
impact on the wood products Industry. See Table 2 for a listing of the 
percentage of the NREPA-protected roadless areas that are part of the 
suitable timber base. 

b. TTie primary eoraiectlon between nationaJ forest lands and the local 
economy often Is qqI through tbnber harvest but through recreation. 
Timber harvest from public lands often represents a very small part of the 
local economy. Tables 3 and 4 show this for Montana and Wyoming. In 
Montana, on six of the ten national forests, recreation and <Mldllfe activiUes 
are responsible for over two-thirds of the national forest-relsted employment 
while timber han/est was responsible for less than a quarter of the forest- 
related employment Overall, national forest Umber harvests were 
responsible for less than one percent of total employment In the national 
forest counties. 

In Wyoming, timber harvest Is responsible for only six percent of forsst- 
relatedemploymentandeightpercerftofforest-ralated income. Recreation 
and wildlife activities are responsible for about three-quarters offorest-related 
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economic acOvfty. AsatvsuR. only one-tanttiofona percent ofincomelniha 
FS economic imped areas in Wyoming is tied (Hrectly to FS timber tiarvests. 

Timber haYexts hava bean a dscfinkig soirca of waployTiienl in the 
Northern Roddes. During ttieigsCs the amptoyment per million board feel 
of timber harvested declined by over 30 percent Automation and shHts to 
leas labor Intensive products are reducing the employment potential 
associated with each tfuusand board feet of timber harvested. 

Wood products and othar extractive indusMee have been a decSnlng 
source of j<ri>$ and income bi the Norttiem Roddes' econonries. During 
the 1980s, employment associated with these Industries was unstable and 
declining. Yet the non-extractive sectors were able to expand. As a result, 
the relative and atraolule importance of tttese industries as a source of 
employment declined. See Figures land 2. The fact that the non-extractive 
sectors of ttw Northern Rockies' economies were able to expand despite the 
collapse of the extractive sectors, dramatizes a vitality in those economies 
ttiat is unrelated to extractive industry and has been opwating to off-set the 
depressing effects of the extractive sectors. High quaHy natural landscapes 
are an Important part of that vitality. 

The FS has exaggerated the tfnitwr harvests that are actually possMe 
within these roadless areas. FS plans for these areas were drawn up on 
the basis of inaccurate timber inventory and site productivity data. Those 
plans ignored constraints on the spatial distribution of timber harvests. The 
FS simply assumed that it would be able to meet water quality and fish 
habitat standards but has found that it cannot. Old growth and endangered 
species protection were originally inadequately accounted ^. As a result of 
these en'ors and inadequacies in FS planning, the allowable sale quantities 
the FS odginalty projected as coming from these roadless areas cannot and 
wiii net be realized. Almost all NFs in the region ve now in the process of 
reducing actual sales to well beiow those projected In the forest plans. 



Roadless areas are the most costly and least productive irom a Undwr 
management point of view. That means that most of these areas can be 
managed fortimber only at substantial losses to tt;e U.S. taxpayer. Cor>gress 
and the Administration is putting increasing pressure on the FS to end such 
below-cost timber management As a result, many of these roadless areas 
will l%ave to be removed from the suitable timber base. 
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Although the eniploymwit Impact of protadlng vIrtuaBy all of the ranialning roadless 
araas In the Northern RocWes Is Mcely to tn poslHve and the Umber-related ]ob tosses wH 
be quite smol, there are measures that coidd be taken to reduce the Impact on the tOrest 
products tndustry. ITiese Include the tbdcmkig: 

a. A reduction In federally subsldlzsd harvest of timber firom public lands will 
automatically make the management of prtvate lands for timber more 
profitably. This vM lead to tncraased production from private lands that wK 
at least partially offset the decline In harvest frem public lands. 

b. The FS can avoid some of the losses associated with restricted harvests In 
roadless areas by more Intensively managing the already roaded land base. 
To the extent that these areas are less expensive to manage fortlmber and 
more productive for timber, there wHI be net g^s from such a shift In 
emphasis. 

c. Areas badly damaged by-past timber harvest activtties can be rehabmtated. 
instead of focusing Its management eflbrts on extending the reach of 
destrudhre harvesUns techniques, the FS can focus resources oo repairing 
the damage associated with past harvests. TMs woukj provlds jobs that 
ofhet any dedine In timber-related employment. NREPA spedflcally 
mandates such rehabilitation investments. 

d. Reductions In theexportofrawfogswould Increase thellmbersuppiy to mills 
throughout the northwest The shipping of logs to the Far East has, through 
displacement of supply, created restricted supplies thmjghout the region. 

e. hicreased recycling ofcardboardarxl paper can Increase the supply of fiber 
available to both paper miNs and lumber mills. Recyded paper can pnyMe 
fiber to paper and papertward mBls. redudng their need to pursue round 
wood for raw material and protacang them against a dedine In the supply of 
chips assodated with a dedhie In lumber and plywood mlB output ~~^~~ 

f. As lumber mill operations focus Increasingly upon Itie production of the least 
laborlntensive products using the least labor intensive production processes, 
only efforts to increase the labor content of wood products operations can 
prated wood products emptoymerA There are wood products that are much 
more isbot intensive The log home irtdustry Is the extreme example. But 
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other 'value added' operations are also passible Including the production of 
mora specialized products compared to the standard two^y-four or two-by- 
six stud. Sorne mlUs in re^on have already shifted this direction in pursuit of 
more stable maricets. 



Theresidents of the Northern Rockies do not face a tragic choice that forces them 
to choose btfween preserving ttteir natural wUdland heritage and Impoverishing 
themselves. Protecting wildlands and enhancing their economic well-being are not only 
compatibie ot^ecHves, but. more importanliy. our economic future is tied to protecting the 
unique qualities of the natural landscape in the Northern Rockies. 

TTie timber-related job loss associated with protecting almost all of the remaining 
roadless areas in the Northern Rockies is quite small because most of those roadless areas 
are not suitable for timber management and because the wood products industry has been 
shrinking In relative and absolute Importance In the region for over a decade now. A few 
weeks vrorth of normal job growth In the national forest counties of the Northern Rockies 
will of^t what small Impact there is. 

TTie economic future of the Northern Rodues Is tied to what makes it unique: Its 
spectacular natural landscape and the wildlife it supports. These world-dess recreation, 
wildlife, and scenic resource will grow increasingly valuable as environmental sensibliittes 
continue to develop and as more and more natural environments are degraded by industrial 
and urban development. The positive impact tiie natural landscape has upon the economy 
can already be seen In many of the region's 'wilderness' counties which have become the 
sources of vitality for the region's economies. 

Toopen Oie remaining unprotec»d roadless areas in the Northern Rockies to roaded 
logging would represent pure economic waste. These areas can only be logged at a loss 
to the federal gcvemment. Logging them will provide a few tenths of one percent to total 
employment in an industry that has been a declining source of emi^oyment and inccme. 
In the pursuit of these few jobs, we will permanently sacriflcs the Northern Roddes' real 
economic base: the natural landscape that attracts and holds residents tiera wttile 
supporting them physically and spiritually in a way found in few other places in ttils nation. 
There is no compelling economic logic to roaded timber development of the Northern 
Rockies' remaining roadless areas. 
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Figure 7 

Growth in Wilderness Counties Nation-Wide 

Population Change 
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Source: Gunders Rudzitis, How Important Is Wilderness, Table 1, paper 
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DectaraUon of Robert F. MueUer. Ph.D.. October 20. 1993 

I. Robert F. Muellet. Ph.D.. oTRoute 1. Bm 350. SlBDnloa VUglnla 24401-9617. do 
declare aa IbUowa under penalty of peijuiy: 

Pot di<h« tluul « decode I bave obaerved and clnaely moollcred Central Appalactuaa 
ecoiyalema and actkKU tqr the U.S. Fonal Servtce thaeu. Monltoiliig haa indudcxl not 
oaty the period before and immediately tAer tUiAer cutimg but alao tbe type and quaUty 



1. and moat aerlous t^all. the Ulu _ . 

Umber specie* but also the host of hettiaceoua uodentoiy apedes that count ka moat of 
tbe vegetallve dtveislty. This Is In close agicement with recent Studte* of Dul^ and 
Meier 11992] (attachment «1). [ have also seen slffi* of deOrlmental etfecia on 
amphibians as documenlal 1^ Raymood and Han^ IIWII and fttnnka «f at (1093) 
lattachmenl *1). Frequently, also. I have Ibudd thai f etfenet a ted tree apedes are not 
those desired and predicted by the Forest Seivlce, namely chiefly oaka. but undesirable 
species such aa Red and Stnped Maples. Gum. etc. (MueUer. t902al (attadunent #2). In 

bOamed report* (Mueller. 1902bM«ttacbmeDt «3|. Many tf the negitmaapecU of even 
age timber management have been Bummamed hy Rofalnaon |1B88| (AUachment f " 

Conlnatlng wlUi tbe genenlly deMructlve chancier rf even age 

selective cutting —single tree, group selecuoD — has fiu leaa impact, a 
reaped to tbe K>tl ana forest ttoor plant communltlea. A stipulation b 
that selective cutting must not be unduly depoidait on new mod ctmstTuctkm ai 



selectloii — really patch clearcuttlng — and raaiupnient In _ 

Service has resulted bi excessive roadlng and cutting mudi Unmatuie tlndier irtUch hj 
been sold at a loss for pulpwood. Hie reault ba* been dt^wbiltoo ^cccavatenw and 
lasses to the US, Treasuiy, 1 beUeve that with stqmlaaons adslnst cxceaslve loading. 
with preservation of odsUng roadless areas, and amtdance of frequent entrle* to retain 
solitude and achieve tree maturity. H. R. 1 1S4 could prcwide a &r greater degree of 
protection to CentraJ Appaiachlan forests than eOsts at present. 

Recently the U.S. Forest Service has attempled m anawcr crttlcB of their even age 
nuutagement and other abuses. One tack thqr have employed la a contlnning chantfe In 
rhetoric New names for even-age cutUng methods have multlptled. bi tbe M(._ 
National Forest for example "Two age' cuts have recently been mtroduced. RecenS) 
also 'ecosystem mBnagement" has become a buzzword but Uttle more. In the analyst* of 
the High Knob Opportunity Area of the Jeffennn'i Clinch River District the now 'old 
hat' 'New Perspectives' Is said to be 'in traiultUHi to Ecosystem ManagemenL' On Miqt 
7. 1992. Supervisors of tbe Oeorge Washington and Jefferson National Forests Invited 
forest activists 'to become mvolved with our sdenttsts In the development.. .of specific 
old growth forest descriptions,' However when a sfAindld stand of <rid growth was 
called to their attention In the proposed StUlhouse Timber Sale tfaey rejected all appeals 
and decided to cut tbi* stand anyway. So much for "Ecoqpstem ManagemenL' 



Robert F. Mueller. Pta.D. 
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Attachment tf 1 
Declaration of Robert F. Mueller. Ph.D. 



. Rt^moiii]. Lany R. and Lauicnce M. Hanfy (1991). *EIKcu olaCleanut on a 
Papulation of tbe Mole Salamander. Ambyitoma talpiMeum, In an Adjacent 
Unaltered Forest.' Journal of HerpeUilogii 25, (4) pages 509-513. 

. Pelranka. James W.. Matthew E. Eldildge and Katber 
Timber Harvesting on Soutlieni Appelaclilan Salam 
(2) pages 363-370. 

. Robinson. Gordon (1968). The Forest And The TVees . Island Press, Waahlngton. 
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Vltae of R. F. MueUer. Ph.D. 
Route I, Box 250. Staunton, Virginia 24401-9617 



ChlcBgD. t»sa— 1067; SemiH SctentlM. OoddanI Spmce Fllgfat CenUr. Nattonal 
Aerouaubcs and Space AdmlnlMnUoti, 1967—1976: Wlille at NASA did planeluy 



(chlelly Venus) uid envlnxunental rcaeaicfa. Authored numeroua pubUcatkuu In leokig^. 
planetology and envtroamental acleacc. Since le tliciuai t In 197S hM been • student of 

Finest Service. . 
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Forest Service an 'Outlaw Agency' 

The U.S. Forest Service la on outlaw afeiuy that continuously 
uses dupllci^ to accomplish Its ends, to perpetuate Its bureaucra* 
cy. In doing so It loses millions or taxpayer dc^an on Umber sales 
and for needless and destrurtlve projecta that Jeopardize 

ecosystems; 

One recent example Is the Illegal clearcuttlng or ecologlcalty Im- 
portant dwarf forest habitat of the rare Cow Iwob Salamander so 
that a few yuppy hang-tfllder enthusiasts might beneflL 

This Instance, on Reddish Knob of the George Washington Na- 
Uonal Forest, was perpetrated wllhout authorization and review In 
a scoping notice and environmental assessment as required by 
regulation. 

or more widespread occurrence are Forest Service cover-ups of 
their sUvlculturai failures. In a recent discovery by Virginians for 
Wilderness they were caught falslMng reports on regeneration in 
the Deerfleld District of the GWNF. 

According to the FS, major species growlnfi In a 10-year-otd 
clean;ut and a shelterwood cut on Signal Corps Knob are Black Lo- 
custs and Oaks. 

However. In extensive surveys, Virginians for Wilderness deter* 
mined that red and striped maples arc dominant species In these 
cuts and form up to 60 percent of the clearcuL Yet their records 
obtained through the Freedom of Information Act don't mention 
the word 'maple.* .. . . 

Indeed, maples, pariah species In their view, are common un- 
welcome guests In many of their ctearcuts. a circumstance that 
runs contrary to their sUvlculturai theories and wishful thinking. 
ApparenUy the results were so negative on Signal Corps Knoo 
that they decided to hide (hem. However, Virginians for Wilderness 
stands ready to support these assertions with documents [signed 
by the forest supervisor) and In the Held. 

"The U.S. Forest Service and the GWNF In particular need re- 
form, especially with the revision of the Forest Plan now under 
way. 

Iliey must be forced to practice ecologically based management 
and fundamental honesty. 

Robert F. Mueller, 

Virginians for Wilderness. 

Route 1. Box 290. 

Staunton. 
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BC to. Box 10160 
CI* Ilua, Va. 98923 
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For aMMBla, Marva Vilkinaon. a landoHnar on Tanccuvar Illand, haa 
b«tn pEscticing ■elaetlon uanaBeneiit for 50 yaars in hia Datura 
Douglas-fir Btsnd To date ha has made nine eoaplet« harveita- about 
ona avary fivs yaaca. Be tiai renovad as auch volune aa WSB in tbe 
original stand, end still has 6 haalthy all-age forest. Not only will 
his forest conltnue to produce products, bvt it appears to aaictain 
the ecological niche* of the original forest. As proof. Herve still 
ss*> ail the Sa:M Hlldlife ai when he firal bought the place, aicept 
for a £aw. auch aa bear and cougar, that reouira a largar range th«i 
hia 140 acrea provide. WhAt I find particularly interesting is that 
Forest Service Silviculturist Lao Isaac "proved" in the ISSO's. that 
■elacllon ttanagement wouldn't vock in this forest type, end yet it 
obviously doaa in Merva's case. This tells se that aalection 
nanageaant la possible and practical even vhen the coBBon hIe^ob says 
otberwiao. It does seen, though, that tha landovner umat be connitted 
to making it vork. If the landouner is only interested in shoil-term 
gain, or Is inpatient, any attempt at salactlon utanagenant can easily 
dagenarate into a high-arsde. Kigh-grading. uhich is aDBeCimes 
confused Hith selection nanagameot by those unfauiliar with tha 
system, is the practice of cutting the best treeE and leaving the 
poorer onaa «ith lltlla thought id tba future. In props rly-done 

cuta only those raaa that'ulll eentribut* the Jl£flx£-to a haalthy 

forest jiou and in tha future. 

Selection mansgeBent is also saaatiaaa criticitad because of tha 
coDBKih belief that it requiraa a mam axtensiva road network. raBDlta 
In more ground disturbance, and causag etor* residual stand davsga. tfr 
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and villlngnaas to learn froa th« land. Civan thase factors, it 
been my sKperlanc* that ths ayatta can uork in noft, if not all, 
NarthHest Eorast typaa. It pcovides s viabla lyatan for producl 
ti>tiar, vblla at tha aana tlaa Balntsinine an Intact for«*t acog 
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FACT SHEET 

HENOHINEE FOBEST, SELECTION MANfiGEKEHT SIHCE 1854 
The Menominee Heservablon, comprlsins Henominea Count/, 
Hiaoonain, has operated a 22O,000-»orfl blocH of oommercisl forest 
prlnsrilr under ainile-trea seiestion nansseneni 3inc« 1854. 

After profitable ptoduotion of timber for 140 years, the 
foreit oontaina about 1.5 billion board feet, which la nor« than 
it had In 1954. The forest has an ever-inprovlns quality and 
quantity of tinber. See graphs, attached. 

It is true that about lOX of the volume is in aspen and Jack 
pine types, which ther manage under olearcuttlng. However, they 

studies at the University of Michigan showing that group 
SBlBotion is .the pref erable.si^ten for aspen. Affidavit of Dr. 

Representatives. June 16, 1992, Serial rJo, 162-97^ p-fffj^ij #, 

Henoninee employs selection nanagenent In at least four 
forest types, in living refutation of the Forest Service's 
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MHOHINEC FOItetTRX 

TK« Hanonin** Forcac is a 220,000 acr« block oe eoKmercial 
foraac conaiacin? of tan eonttqouua cownahipa. Tha soraae haa 
survlvad as an Island of aawtlabac in a aaa of cutovar' lands dua 
to t.*ia foresight of ancastral Kanoninea laadacs who rasisCad 
intarnal and axtsrnal praaauras to claar tha toraat faming or 
quick, snort -Cam profit. Instaad, cuttinq has baen ragulatsd 
tnrougnout its 133 yaar cutting history and adharanca to racognliad 
concap^B of sustained yield fsrast managanant has pravailad. Tha 
land ethic of Cha Mancmineas relaCas to their spiritual and 
reliqioua beliefs about the land - that the land will provida for 
then; tnat chey should reapeet tha land and do nothing to ham it. 
Hlthout tha land, the Tribe would lose its Identity and thus the 
land Is held aacred. 

currently, tha Henominaa Forast a vary valuable asset of tha 
Menominee Tribe with an estinatad standing tinber value of 
$325,000,000. It provides anploynent for an estimated IIS people 
in the Neopic sswdIII and another Bo woodsworkers , including 
loggers and forestry pecsonnal. In addition to cut forest products, 
the forast provides countless benefits to the Menominee paopla 
including recreation, aaathetics, environmental protection, and a 
tie to cheir heritage and ancestry. Historically, chair conaitmant 
to the recognized principles of forestry has provided for these 



The responsibility for management of t.he Tribal Forest rests 
with Henoninee Tribal Entarprisaa (MTE) , the business am of tha 
Kanominae Tribe. MTE Forestry staff ia aasistad by foresters from 
tha U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the Wisconsin 
Departaant of Natural Itasources (3HR) . All three aganclss work 
side-hy-side at the Henoninsa Forastry Csntar under the "One Root 
Concapc". Agency provincialism has been replaced by a spirit of 
cooperation and a management philoscphy of "what's bast for the 
forast?" prevails. This arrangement pools the knowledge and 
resources of all three agencies into one team with a coonon goal - 
the proper management and protection of the Menominee Forest. 

Kenominee Tribal business affairs are r.anagad by MTE. MTE 
operations are directed by tha Conpany president and his staff who 
report to an elected twelve member board of directors. Eesidas tha 
nanageraent of the Tribal Forest, the most notable venture of MTC 
is tha operation of tha Keopit sawnill. MTE provides a very 
diversa product line of high quality hardwood and softwocd lumber, 
veneer legs and a variety of pulpwocd species. Efforts ars ongoing 
to i:rprove efficiency of mill operations and diversifying product 
lines CO provide new marlcating opportunities and business expansion 
are important concerns of MTE. 
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I aa Jases ".. ?i:gett, better know. i« "Sot" Padsett, i registered North 
Carcllra prefessiOMi forester arxl nesber of the Society of American Forestera. 
I served as district rir.ger with the U. S. Forest Service on Ciarlt national 
Forest, DeSoto Kitionil Forest, and Nar.tahala Natiorjl Forest. After retlroient 
vith 30 7sars in the Forest Service I prepare forest icanagesezit plans for private 
Moodl^nds txii xftr^sge our oun call forest tracts In AlabaCK a:ul Korth Carolina. 

As a forester I have practiced U)OE!l-AC£S forest aanagesent (selectlca 
cuttlr^} and also £V3IJ-AC3) forest manaEeaent (dear cutting, 3eed-tr«s, and 
shslterwcod). The Forest Service began ele^rc'-itting In the Zastem United States 
ritisnal forests Ik the aid 190O3, baaad or. research which si-.r.-ed successful 
regeneration frca oiearrjtting >hture aqi Cver-mture Appalachian hardvoods, 
Stch older trees do not apro'jt and the new forest is ger^rill? froa seeds and 

The Forest Servlr;. we-t wrcrg when it began clear cut tinjt Lnr^t-^ra h;j^-joods, 

Eif-rs i.-^c ;usllt7 ss^ilcj trsss. I have repeatedly ceoduciei tours showing 
these ailtiplo- sprout results of cleircutting to Forest Service olfidals, 
including Forest Supervisor BJom Dihl, who is new Ccngresslcrjl liaison for the 
ijercy ir .-.ashiretcn. More of these officials couli defend ;-e cle?.rcut3 es 
■geod foreat sanagKient." Kcvsver the ager.sj- has persisted ir. csr-tirulng the 
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It bu long bcM B7 oplnloa ttut tha D. S. PorMt Sanlea wUl not step 
^rSS-iSSm forast atmgtaaiA en our natlcn*! loreBtm idthont balog forcsd to do 
ao by althar tha Courta or Coagroaa. Th«r keap forast nanmnaat plMM Id a 
eocstuit et«t« of formulation or aBandaant, In ^ opiiAoa to *iiq>l7 pravant 
court action against thalr practlcaa. 

It la 17 profaasional opinion tlut UICtGN-ACcD foreat Banagenantf aalaetlBa 
cutting, using eaif tooponiT lagging ro&ds rather than paisanant ayataB roada, 
la t:ia beat uajr to aeblara ■ecological" balance and to protect blodiTeraity of 
our national foraata. In particular, Uia «DCtansl*al7-uaed praetloa of alaavouttln( 
praserlbad buralog, and planting plna ■eadUngs eo ttt«p ■ountain alopM ia an 
•nvlronoantal dlaaatar- Tha elaareattlng and burning destroja foraat Uttar and 
orguiic atttsr, and harbiclda spcaTing ia required to bring the pinaa abora 
hardwood sprouts, tltli \jasrES-USD aanageaant this dasttuctiva pr&ctlce uonld 
nc longer be applicable or naeesaajT. 

I dadare under panal^ of pcrjurr tnst the above stateaanta are tnw and 
csr. bE rari^ed both on the ground and by credible Hitnetaaa. 



y&Mi R, "3ob" Padgett 7 

C'Segiaterod Forester 
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Hy nan* la Ray Vaughan. I an an snvlronuBncal attorn*y 
pracclclnq In Montgonery, Alabama. I was born and raltad In 
Alabama and have practlcad law in Alabama line* 19B6. I hava been 
an active hlkar, campar, blcd-watctier, canoaiat and appraciator of 
the four National Forests In Alabama for mora than 2S yeara. Hy 
book, Blrder'M Giiid* to Aiabama a/id HlMiiaBlppi, wnlch includes 
detailed accounts of whsra to bird vatch in tha National Foreats of 
Alabama and HlsalBBippi, is achsdulad to be publistiad in DecamBMr 
1993 by Gulf I'ubllBhing Company of Houston, Takaa. I hava had 
published nunarous articles in magaiinas such as Bird Watcher'* 
Digmat and Wild Earth about the foraat areas of ths National 
Ferascs and Hstional Hlldllfa Safugea of Alabama and Mississippi. 
With yttars of intinata experience and appreciation of the beauty 
throughout all of the National Foreata in Alabama and the 
Southeast, I ar. Xeenly aware of the da:3ag« being done to theae 
special public lands through evan-aged Cirbar nanagerent. 

Kith forestry, National forest Ksr.aganEr.t and wildarnesa 
matters being very irnportant in tha South, I have acquired quite a 
good bit of legal and practical experience with national Foraat 
policy and legal issuas. Hy Involvement in National Forest and 
wilderness issuaa haa axtanded frca every National Forest in 
Alabama, Miaalaaippl and Georgia on through personal surveying and 
lobbying on forest Issues in Ocagon, Hashingtcn and Alaska. As an 
aasiBtont attorney ganerai in 1987 and 1988, I handled the state of 
Alabama's challsnga to the 199fi management plan for the National 
Forests in Alabama. Currently, 1 represent wilderness and National 
Forest reform advocacy groups such as the Alabama UildtrneeB 
Alliance and Tha fianlchaad Monitor. I was a participant in a panel 
discusalon on forestry ieaues at the Univeraity of Georgia School 
of Law's 1393 environmental law conference. I have also taught 
envlronnental law as an adjunct instructor at Jones School of Law 
in Montgonery, and that class included forestry isEues. Further, 
my family owns forest land, and through legal action to protect 
that land, I am well awara of legal and policy issuas regarding 
privately-owned fotafits. 

I wish to express my strong support for Representative 
Bryant's Forest Biodiversity and Clearcutting Prohibition Act of 
1993, H.R. 1164. This bill will be a significant stap forward in 
protecting the .'•'ational Forests of Alabaira and the Southeast while 
making timber harvesting practical and ruch ncre sustainable than 
it is now. In Alabaira, with the exception of a few demonstration 
projects, the Fores: Service uses even-aged tinber harvesting 
exclusively on all four of our National Forests. This reliance on 
just evan-agad manageiiient has led tc sore conflicts and 
difficulties that could be avoided if selective' harvest rethods 
vera utlllled. 

I know froa personal experience and fror. discussion with 
numerous wildlife biologists that tha Forest Service timbering 
practices in Alabama do not protect Alabar.a's trsnendous natural 
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div«r»lty. In tha Bankhaad Hatlenal Foract elaarcutting praetlc«s 
hava lad to a conversion of natlva hardwooda ro sonocultura plna 
plantations; this avan-agad tiabar Hanageaant has incraaaad 
slltation in tha Sipsay Natianal wild and Scenic Rivar and 
adversely impacted 11 species of nusiela listed as threatanad or 
andangarad under tha Endangered Speclas Act and tha threatanad 
Plattenad Musk Turtle, which llva* only in Alabsxa. Fulrther, the 
tlmbar practices hava led to the extirpation of whltatail deer Eroa 
most of the Sankheadf the situation is *o bad that dear nuat ba 
. 'ai p o rt atf into the BanMiaad froa other areas of the atata. Nuawreua 
jBcred and htweerlc Native Anarican altas have been deatroyad by 
clsarcutting whsn aelacCIve cutting would have prasarvad thoaa 
areas while still getting the valuabla tlnber r.arvastad. AlabaRS 
has nora apaclaa of fiah than any othar state; sctib of those fish 
apeciaa liva only in tha BanKhaad National Forts:, yet tha Forest 
Service doss not take into consideration tixa VTnpacts evan>aged 
harvesting has on thosa fish or any of the unique .%-lldllfe thera. 
Thle bill would fix thoaa problaas in the St.-.khead while still 
allowing truly sustainable timber harvesting. 

In tha Tuakagaa national Forest in June of 1993-, the Forast . 
Service olaarcut directly on and BloHf the Sattran National 
Recreation Trail, AlabBsa'a first Kstional Recreation Trail. This 
claaroutting next to a aaj^n: hiking trail created a acanle horror, 
but trial aalaet^y* thinning cuts uaed elBew^.er■ in tha Tuakegae 
lAva enabled tlmbar production while still retaining the visual 
quality of the olxad-aga and giixed-speciea of trees in the foraat. 
This bill would protect the quality of raeraation on our southern 
Hatlonal Foresta while atill making tiober harvesting available. 

In tha Oakmulgae Ranger Dlatrict of the ralladaga National 
Forest, we have the largest concentration of endangered Rad- 
cockaded Woodpecker colonies in Alabaaa and sr.e of tha lergaat 
remaining in the world. Evan-aged nenagenent practices are totally 
inappropriate for preserving the woodpecker, and emphasising 
clearcutting, the Foraat Service must either violate tha Endangered 
Species Act or refuse to allow timber hBr<.-eiting. Sslectiv* 
harvesting would enable the Forest Service to preaarva the old- 
growth trees needed for the woodpecker w^.iia leaking tinbar ' 
Bvailabla In areas where it is now lapcssible ts harvest with avan- 
aged methods. This bill would resolve a timber -end angered spaciea 
conflict in the Oakoulgae and In ran; other areas lixe It. 

The Forest Service richer pracEices in Alebaria also have 
negative impacts on tha timber industry by ar-^;i;:ially lowering 
prices for pulp wood and by replacing hardwood ;:rests that provide 
diverse forest products with unnatural pina plantations thac 
provide an extranaly restricted selection of ti:nbsr to a anallar 
market. The Forest Service's exclusive use cf even-aged tinbar 
harvesting puts small operators at a disadvantage; thle bill will 
rectify that situation. 
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It has been proven that selection managamant Cor ttnbar worKa 
in Alabama'* forast*. Wllnon Tiabarlinds has bean ualng salactlva 
cut, suatflinad yield nanaqanant sinca 19i: and tiaa baen profitable 
dolnQ BO. salaction logging haa provided battar long-tarm logging 
jobs In Alabama than evan-agad nanaganant. Sea Robinson, ffif 
Forest and Tha yreaa , 2C-21 (Island Praas 19BB) for details on how 
Hilmon operates, such tirbar practices will also vorx on Alabama's 
National Forests, throughout the Southeast and acrosa the rest oC 
the nation. 

As an attorney who has worked under nunerous anvironmcntal 
statues such as the Clean Hater Act, the Clean Air Act, and the 
Endangered Species A=t. I feal that the inclusion of citizen suit 
provisions in this cill is vitally important, Acericana, 
particularly those whor^ : represent, taKe keen interest in their 
public lands, and a citizen suit provision enables those people who 
cars about our forests to defend then. IncluEion of a citizen suit 
provision is also an a=)(r,3wladgaRant of whor. our public lands are 
to be managed for: tne cititans and caxpayera. I have found that 
citizen suit asctior.s wi,ch penalty provisions in other statutes 
have lad to awift and rutually-banof iclal settlar.enta. Instead of 
playing prccadural gaaes ovar how the suit was brought, plaintiffs 
know that they have s Judicial rsTnedy for harm done to their public 
property, and defendants know that the aubstantlve merits of a 
claim, and not vague procedural concerns, vill be the issue at 
trial. Thus, cases are resolved swiftly with sattlenonta that work 
mora to rectify the probler. than to punish the defendant. 

For tha National Forests in Alabama and the rest of the 
EouUieast. H.R. 1164 will mean significant improvement over the 
currant management schaae. Forest variety, both in tree age and in 

l^tl ^S'^iV, i^^^^^iH' ""^ '"''""' '" °"f P"''!^* i«"^"' «nd a 
Z , ,^>. **'■ *^''''" ""-^ roreat products will once again be available 
to all bUBinesaes while inaintainirg our public lands as refuges for 
E«io^if'^.™t"''^^- , „^^^"-»9«<^ management of Southla't.rn 
National Forests has led to decreased biological diversity 
rlcrM^rl^r"!!??^ diversity and opportunity, and decreaekd 
recreational variety, you have the opportunity tnat reveraa that 

?:ris'S'lars.'"^V'iVnou""" ''"^"" " '"• '"" =' °- P"^'" 
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Nonhwoodi Citizens For ■ SiuuinaUe Foreti INWCSF) fonnci] in raponie u the Minncsou 
iofNaninlReiourcei(DNR)gnn(ingippraviliDiheiiinbeTlnduiiry in 198910 proceed wilh 
pluii 10 tpeml2-7 billion in capilol inveitmenEt primarily in the pulp uid p^icr indiulry by 1995. Our 
reieuch Indicucd (he DNR wtnied lo double die luiewide cui o( ihe early ]9g0'i by the mid 1 990-1 id 6 

ctrds Hvn CM according to (he Generic Environmenta] Impact Staiemeni (C.E.I. S,). ImagiBea football 
field rult or4<4xS root cordiof wood and then, look up 4 1/2 milei! Nntr befiln In Mbintula't kltlQry 
havt are vlOmied Ikm linl r/cMitiHt iitdudbit tht Whia Pint En, iklch at Hi ktlthlaw Z2 mlllimi 
cards cut 

The Chippewa National Foreit (CNF) ii located in what the G.E.I.S. calli Ecoregion 4. Thii 
legion containioverSiniof iheavulaUe forettland in Mlnneiola which iimoitly upen and birch, n 
ouigrowlli of [he original pine foreiK. The CNF haa leu than lOKorMinneiota'iaviilibIc forcui and 
conlaini leu than IV, of the original White Pine Foreit. Ytl. dai la rtanl mUl txpaittlBKI. J pmptr, pulp, 
ckipu,dfamtltogrdplimHlxlhttrttiMrTaiiiiiiittAtC^F,plaiaiitxfmilmtfa*nrbycBatflnd 
eltaiical plaiil, have pat aadat Orea m Oilifirmt acasyilem and llii praam Easfslam MaiiegamamI 
Wamdopiedby the US. Forest Service. None of theieplanij do any or very iilile in the handling of 
recycled material. Much of the processed wood goes out of stale and out of country. And all theplanti 
>re high lech and luiomited. providing few locil long-term job). 

The liiuaiion of the loggeri in Northern Minneioii is like ihai of the farmers of Minneioli in rhe 
IQiCfi when (he land values declined, leaving many farmers with large mortgage paymenli on big eipen- 
live machinery. Loggers hive been advised to 'gel big and gel the cittorgetour, essentially creating a 
"freniy" in the foiests. Today with the new equipment (feller-buncher or Hahn Harveater) a logger can cut 
in one day whit il might have lal^en 3 years on a pan-lime bails before. 

One logger lamented lo me that he has to cut 40cordia dlyjusi lo make the payment on hi) equip- 
ment. One newly built nearby mill requires 400 cordi of aipen a day lo feed it) operation. Recently, 
correction) in (he same mill had 10 be made due to l/Sth of iu work force being permanently afflicied with 
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Reiearch (G.E.I.S.) indicuet 88% of culling it done by meihodi of elearcuiiins or loine nrinion 
The tludy indicaiet negiiive loil iinpicu undercurrent levdi; l.B million icre>*re loting paiiuium. 5 
million icres are loting calcium. 2.7 million urciloK nugneiiumin eiceii of iheir replenitimienl. Fui' 
ther. wildlife ipeciei hive ncgitivc impicti otlT^ u 4 mitlion cordi ■ y«r^ M 5 million cordt ■ year the 
impact jumpj to 44H. 

Recently, The CNF lei out > limber bid (ST acni of Atpen to be deircut) fn in area known at the 
'Golden Aich' which coniaint the only two lemi -primitive non-motorized ireai of the foretl. in fact, thi: 
limber bid had been deiigniled ai a candidate for Old Grovlh Comptnei by Ihe old Growth Foreit Lead- 
ership Team (Old Growlh Report #2). Thi) bid il in direct contradiction to Ihit plan ii well as Ihe overall 
Forest Plan. It wu suggesied that Ihii cut woud provide needed habitat for whiieiiil deer and grouse; a 
disguise used lo intertwine the limber industry's lust for public-owned forests (via public forest officialii 
for their profits. Simplj, ihirt U much mtrt it aftna than prerUIng kabiialfer ant patiicalar tptcii 
ir the Eqitau afathtr ipedei (Nielreplcal Uitraaiy Songbirds) Ihal artflndlng ll haritr and hardti 
u find latacl, largt, laltrlarfartU habilat 

The CNF in 1992 told 7.734 acres (91.6MMBF) of for 
bstIIOS,000. (In 1991illos1I6n,000.) Asoneinveslor ii 
S13.00 on each acre sold. Of the 60O,6«S acres of available (< 
conifer and 1/3 hardwood. [ was told by i CNF foretier thai 1 



Consideration of harveiiing methods it imporuni Almost all in rhe CNF iidoneby clearcutiing or 
mw variation. I'd like lo refer lo a tiiiement by Dr. Robert Zahner. Proferssor Emerint. Clemton Uni- 
ftsity on uneven age managemenl in the aspen forest type. He says and I quote, "Young aspens regener- 
X firoin the roou of harvested older trees, appearing immediately in any size opening when one or more 
eei ate teleclively hatveitd. FroliHc sprouting occurs even in small openings: the remainder senre ii i 
kkI source foe wildlife". Properly planned, a series of small group selection openings (a width equal lo 
3 more than twice the height of the surrounding trees) harvested ai intervals of about 10 years can create 
I a 60 year old even aged aipen forests a completely uneven aged forest in 40 years. 

'd also like to refer to a publication! Wisconsin Biodiversity Concerni: The Nordiem Foreit. Octo- 

'lotal ecosystems cannot be accomplished by simply mi- 
ihe dominant component (i.e.. ireesj. If lea ttiible arganlimi aai ecolagleil praetsiit are It 

Forest management will have to moveiwiy from focusing simply on the growing of trees at 
lin species and cenian dimenslDni for the production of fiber, or for habitat enhancement of 
ed economically imporuni wildlife species. Further, he goes on to say hw can t:qitcl rtlnc- 
epari of the forest industry to significantly change their established managemenl techniques 
be demonstrated that they can he cojt-effeciive. At ihe same limc. public pressure to pay more 
I mainiiining complete and functional forest ecosystems will surely continue. 

n. Dr. Kotar alio refers lo the origins of Ihe Menominee Foreit in Northern Wiiconsin and their 
(breit practice) on their 120.000 acre block of commercial foreii. tn 1854. leaden of the 



a selective bails in order lo pWierve Ih< 
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Ic have alio been « 
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lethodi employed by iKc Menominee. Thii review mcluded in u 
roainenul ia^icu orthete numiiemenl pnnicei in the foreil ecoiyileir 
lied fDceury idiviiiei were included in Ail review. Aorouli of thit re 
le Menaminee foreii ii bein|-ni(n>£ed in i Hiiuinible nunnei. 



Our erguniiallM tSWCSFI ne^-kMt Am HK IIU Frrtti Blaihmnity iHd ClnrcHllInt Pnhl- 
blrlBK Act aiireaa mmny cmctmt wt knt ofaur SmHanrnt FarttH. It mmU rail dtanmlHiit Hklc* b 
ilrtrlmtnul It maOilwlnliif t^elt faral taiyllrms K*Ur tmiini luiiUMlm afartlflciiiify lawprlca 
far rlrjia praduca and hmct. tnMmcliig raycllnt tffora. Our lindfilli ire over-flDivinf nilh virgin 

eipcniei of cleircuningour Nilionil Foreui (road building, bind replanting ind penicide •pplication), 

In clotint, I'd like to quale Winmn Churchill: You cm ibnyt rely nn Ameria lo do the righi 
thing -ifler they hive ahauned ill Ibe poatiUliitetl II ii wllh the recofnition that nnr National Foreni 
have been eihauited and ii iinow time to do the ri^i thing. B mall ti ramlbal IkM Jtelila*t i^a^t 
ladKfwIlllmfafiitKrtiittnHaiat^akareaitmaatafliar tait. Minncuti foreiti have only 
recetiriy begun to make a healthy iccovery after the deforeiutian (While Pine En) ofthetnin ofibe 
century- It would be a tragedy lo have not learned fl'om (hai hiitory. 



Thank 
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t Impacts on plane and Bnlnal dlveislcy, threatened 

ir quality, old gianh, aeatheclcs and Fecrution 
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n additional expense to loggcra If ttiey are required to 

nd other species not UCillied by industry. If a , 

rmining trees, that is an additional expense to 

S and other spaclei not utiliied by industry are i 



lOCK simlight in the forest Hi 
Aspen regeneration appears to I 
are left standing. I^obably 1< 
an aspen sale will survive to 1 



stand of aspan is a nyth. 
I mi-vJt of the residual trees 
e aspen suckers originating after 



our recognition that only recently have mnneaota forests 
ealthy recovery after the deforestation of the turn of th 
a tragedy for us as well as future generellnns to not havi 
tory. In our endeavor to protect and provide a healthy £i 
erations. ue anin K.R. IIM - Die Forest Biodiversity oi 



1 Qearcuctlng Prohibition 



Banidji, Hlnnesol 



a Audubon Societ; 
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TAB roKiST BioDivnism MB etnmaommB ptMiBirtOM act or 1993 



Tn* forasta of t)w SrAat L«k«a Stat** of MlnnMotB. Hlsconsln 
and Mlcniyan ara a taataaanC to «hat claaceut lomlng haa 
d»na to Coia'st «eoaysta«a. Aa ttia tlabar Induatry cgc • awath 
through tha north-eantral Unitad ttataa en thale way te tha 
Pacific Korthwast 100 yaata ago th*y latt davaatatlon In th*lr 

Writing from a Klnnaaota parapaetiva, ctiia daatruction 
took place ovmr a period of 30 yaars andlng in 1910 whan 
Kinnaaota'a plna waa liquldatad. Tha aaaa llquldatloft of anclant 
toraata ia hsppanlng today In tha Pacific Hecthwaat. Only 
• taw fcraa of old-growth pine currently exist in Minneaota. 

Tha ir.akr-up ot Hinnaaota'a foraata today are largely a 
raault of tholr flrat claarcutting. What grow up in place 
of the origins] ancient plna foreaea waa aapen and blcch. 
Thaae aapan-birch foreaca now campriae tl\ of Kinnaaota'a 
foraata. Since aapen and birch are pioneer tree special thoy 
are the first treea to take over a cleircut aite. Thla marvel 
of regeneration through root auckering wlthogt the need tor 
tree planting Is seen by nany to be the foreatar'a draan. 
SlnpJy claarcut the alta every 40 years and reqanarate the 
aapen deatinad to ba cleircut in inocnar 43 yoara. Puah thn 
reset button every four decadea and a new aspen forest springs 
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up a* if by magic. Ttiattt i* « price to b. paid though- This 
clMrcutiing c«useB soil nutri-nt loi., lo». ot biodiversity 
and othor damage to loreat ecoByBtem*. 

The proscription for clearcutting aipen forest* i« the 
forest management practice that govern* federal land managere. 
A recent atate forest Btudy (Generic Environmental Impact 
Statement on TInber HarvBBting and Koreec Management in 
Minnesota} ahows 97t o( Minneaota's natic:i»] foreat land la 
managed by clearcutting. When a stand of trnee ia clearout 
that contains a nix ot tree species, incl-jding aspen, the 
pioneer aspen sprouts take over the site. 

In Minnesota, between 1977 and 1990, Kinnosota's forests 
have changod to represent 121 mora aspen «hile other apecies. 
especially conifers, h*ve shown declines. This trend is a 
direct result of claareutting for the regeneration of the 
quicJt-growing aspen that is used by the paper and pulp. industry 
as its main fiber source in the Lake States. 

What is happening in the Lake States ia also happening 
in other states that hawe forests that have grown up over 
the last century. It has only been during the last 20 years 
in Minnesots that the pulp and paper industry has found a 
use for aspon and birch. And since they have, the forest 
manageront practice to keep our forests in a constant state 
of legeiierntion is by clearcutting since it is t.ho cheapest 
most econo.-Tilcal way to ]og. 

The Lake States relatively flat terrain ie hospitable to 
the use of th? feller-buncher, a piece of heavy equipment 
thBT: can roue short work of « 40 acre forest plot. Its steel 
jaws nip off trees like they were flowers picked in a garden. 
Logging goes on in this part of the country for 10 months 
of ths year. SKidders run through the woods even under extremely 
wet conditions causing rutting, soil compaction and sedlmentstlon 
of lakes and streams. 

The Generic Environmental Impact Statement (GF.IS), that 
I mentioned earlier, is Just being completed in Minnesota. 
It Shows thai 'oro nutrient losses on millions of acres of 
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forsated landa In our state, largtly <1ua to th« way aspen 
Is harvaated. Hlldllf* ■pete«a> •specially birds, are ahowlng 
dKclinos In vBzlou* acoreglans of the state by 27% over the 
next 50 yeera. If loqglng Increaeoa by 2%t the wildlife Jnpacta 
go up to 44*. 

Over the last ten years Minnesota's pulp and >ap*r Industry 
have graatly- expanded their operationa. The newi efficient 
mills have doubled thoir capacity while. creating few if any 
new mill Jobs. Clearcuttlng to make pulpwood firms out of 
our national foreats ace already provi:ig to bo a disaater 
as rors and more is known about the damaqo clearcut logging 
Is doing to our forest ecosyscems. 

The need for Congress to pass K.R 11G4 la crucial to help 
protect Minnesots's federal forests from the ravsges of 
clearcuttlng. As the biodiversity of our foreats decline while 
monocultures are created through clearcuttlng the possibility 
of widespread loss of forests due to insects or dlseasea 
Increases. Only through the prohibition of clearcut logging 
and the implementation of selective logging can we insure 
the health of our forests and the economic security of our 
timber dependent towns that need a healthy forest ecosystem 



^J»^-/^i/l/t^4,/:^^ 



660 Township Kd. I 
Mawina. KH 55736 
218-188-6534 
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Statenent of tba Bonorabl* Nklly Bacgar 
On H.K. IIM 
The Foraat Biodivaralty and Claarcuttlng Pinblbltloa Act of 1993 
Octcdjer 38, 1993 

Mr. Chalzman, I msc to co^aand you tor holding tbla haaring 
tbia morning to raviaw B.R. 1164, tba Poraat Blodivaraity and 
Claarcutting Prohibition Act of 1993. I also graatly appraclate 
your wllllngneaa to allow aw to taatify balor* this Subcoonittaa 
again Cor thla important haarlng. 

This legialatlon would bav« a groat liquet on w 
coostituanta in nortbam California. Aa maag of you know, 
California'* Sacand CongreBaianal Diatrict, lAlch I have the 
privilage of repreaeotlng, la dowinatwl Bay alght natioaal 
focesta. They include parta or all of cha Six Riv«ra, Taboa, 
Shaata, Trinity, Klaimth, Nodoc, bassen, and Flunw National 
Forest* . The abolition of avan-agad managemant techniques that 
H.R. 1164 advocates would have a profound and detrlnwntal affact 
on the future health of our national forests. 

As you may know, the average clearcut on public lands lit 
California is only 13 acras even cbou^ by law it is perfectly 
allowable to clearcut up to 60 acres tm Douglas 71r forest landa. 
The forests of northern California are axtreoely susct^tiille to 
lire, disease, and Infestation due to Its warm dry cllnsits. 
Without the ability to use even-a^d aanagenanC' cechniquea, it Is 
highly IDcely that our prlstins forests in northern California 
would end up destroyed or Irreparably damaged. 
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It la Cor this reuon that I come before tbia c 
today In atrong oppositloD Co H.R. 1164. Tbia leglalation would 
severely limit the availability of aven-aged management 
technlquea rtiich are eaaantlal to th« maintenance of healthy 
Eorasta, and therefore would actually degrade our foraata. The 
tact la, clearcutting nor* atfactivsly reproducea Douglaa fir and 
othar shade intolerant speclea than other typaa of timber 
harvesting techniquaa. Tbam, Ic ia uaed to promote the baalthy 
regeneration of these types of treea. 

niere are other instancea where aven-aged management 
technlquea are neceaaaxy to protect the environment. Hoat 
iAiportautly, Che uae of clearcutting ia acnaClmaa nacaaaary to 
control or eradicate insects and diaeaaea irtilch can deatroy 
anCira foraata if left unchecked. Alao, this management tool can 
ba uaed to iacraaae forage for wildlife In certain areaa of Che 

Mr. Chairman, the uae of clearcutting on federal lands haa 
been aubatantlally reduced In recent years and will continue to 
be further reduced under currenC law. 

It ahould be pointed out that Cha Poreat Service and the BUI 
have come out on record opposed to an outright abolition of 
clearcutting. Furthermore, the Society of taterican Forascara la 
also opposed to an abolition on clearcutting saying in Its 
oIEicial position and I quote, *llie Society believes clearcuccing 
properly used baa a cole in foreat managaawnt.* Tlie aoclety goes 
on further to say that clearcutting should be applied under 
iqpproprlaca ecological conditions. 
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By cvpoMing this leglal«tian, no otw Is Ntjlng that tbere 
hav« n«v«r baen abuaaa in clearcnttlng or otb«r av«n-ag«d 
nanagenent t«chnlqu*«. On tb« cantnzy, I twv* Morkad with both 
•nvironnsnCBl and industry g r o up s to reduc« clearcutting on 
National Forest land in wf om nortbem California district. 
Howsvsr, a blanket prohibition will adversaly i^wct Chs health 
ol our toz«sts by limiting the bro»d arrar of techniques 
necessary for proper forest Mimiijjiiiiil 

Hr. Oiairman, i am afraid H.R. 1164 vould do the exact 
opposite o£ what it is siqipossd Co accoopllah. Instead of 
pronoting biodiversity in our national forests, B.R. 1164 will 
lead to fires and diseasee cunning ra:^>ant through these 
bsautiful lands. Clearly, nobody here today wants this to 
happen, nisretora, I urgs this subcosnittae to do what's best 
for the health of our forests and i«ject this well intentioned 
but misguided legislation, ntank you. 
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DAVID G. DNGBK, ASSOCIATE DBFUTT CHISF 

FORBST SSRVICB 
UNITED STATES SBFAKTMBNT OF AGRICniiltrRB 



Subce^iitCae on Spoclalty Cropa and Natural Kesourcea 

CoBBilccee on Agriculture 

united States Houaa of RapreskntBtlvea 



alodlv^al^^ «nH r 



MR. CmaBKM) AMD H 



Thank you lor tbe oiqportunlty co offer our views oa H.R. 11G4, 
■Forest Biodiversity and Clnarcutting Prablbitlon Act of 1993.' 



I an Bccaa(>anied by Dr. David Lottls trcn our SouthMiatani Forsat 

Bxperlraenc S 



Although tha DepartmsDt of Agriculture cannot support enactmanc of 
H.R. 11G4, we support the concept that naclv« biodiversity and 
ecosystems should be protected. The National Forest Hanagement Act 
already requires the Forest Service to provide for the diversity of 
plant and animal ccoBunities based on susta inability and capability of 
tha specific land area and conclstent with tha managenent (a>jectlves 
of the area. One of the goals of our current caanittraent to ecosystea 
managenent in the Forest Service la to ensure that native biodiversity 
and ecosystems are maintained or enhanced on National Forest System 
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Bloalv«r«ity !■ not • ■pacific eoadltion that can b« d*f ln«d and put 
In plac* paimanantly. Inataad, blodlvoralty la a dynamic aarioa of 
coadlticaiB Chat axiac ovar tlM* and apaca; a conacantly changing and 
avolving aaa^dilaga and dlacributloa at oiganliaa. niar* ara alao 
dilfarant optlcma for managaiwac of raaourcaa that will ■ 
blodivaraity but which hava diffarant attacta oo the-cypiM, i 
Md location of planta and anlaala, and tha naating ot huMan-ralacad 



Tha objactlva of our acoayat^ ■anagaaent approach is to cc^ilne tba 
baaC available physical, biological, aoelal, cultural, and acanaalc 
Imowladga and tha publlc'a viawa to data^dna bow tha Kation'a 
national foraata ahall 



Ma hava aavaral concama with cartala proviaiona of B.E. 1164. 

First, tha bill plaeaa aavara raatrainta i^an claarcuttlos and othar 
•ran-aga managwHnt practieaa. «a aupport allalnatian ot Cha uaa of 
claarcuttlsg aa • atandacd haxvant prnetlca, and hava nada prograaa la 
raduclng chat uaa. BoNwar, a problbitlon on all avan-aga haxvaat 
pracClcaa la contrary to tha goal at procacciug natlva blodivaraity. 
Muiy naturally occurring a e oaya f a hava baan graatly influancad by 
natural diaturbancaa aucb aa wildfira and inaacta and dlaaaaa 
ouCbraaka which craata avan-agad toraata. Thaaa foraata ara an 
i^orcant covenant of tba aeoayat^ and can ba caulatad throu^ 
•van-agad rinnig— nt practieaa to naincaln blodivaraity and othar 
objactivaa. Por axaapla, thara ara naiqr wildlife ^aciaa aueh aa wild 
turkay and rultad g^ouaa whoan habitat raquira aven-aga aanaa— nt to 
—lata In optlawa papulation lavala. 
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N* baliav* chat to practica acoayat^ iiwiiijawaiit aiid canaarva natlva 
blodivaraity, muiagara naad all Ctw coola avallabla, including 
«van-«9ad ininiji— nt practlcaa. nara la no alagla Managaaant 
praacriptloQ that la baat for any ana gaograplilc raglon or vwgatatlon 
typa and «• do not a<qiport changing our aanaganant auChorltlas 
■Ithouc cradlbla aciantitic raaaareh, to raatricc options tor 
maintaining blodivaraity. 

M ara also concamad with tbs provision tbac would narrow tbs 
criteria for nasbarahlp on a co^ilttaa of aclantlaca which would 
provida sciantlClc and technical advica on propoaad guldallnas and 
proeaduras to protact natlva blodivaraity. Bligibillty would ba 
liadtad to those aclantiata who ara not offlcars or aevloyaaa of tba 
Foraat Service or any other public entity, or any entity engaged in 
■hole or part in the production of wood or wood producta, or any 
BcientistB <rtio have contracted with any such entity during the last 
five years. Batabllshment of such a committee seams to erroneously 
presume that tbs Forest Service and other Federal natural resource 
aganciea cannot manage tha protection of natlva biodiversity with 
credible internal and axtamal ecienClfic iiqnit. Ratber than 
eatabliahing aucb a reatricted coBMittae that would exclude a great 
nudier of aninant scientists, we would rather focus our efforts on 
bringing user groups and scientists together to gain conBeiiaua on 
iaplenenting acosysten managoaent on National Forest Systen lands. 
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Tha bill would alBO requira cbe S*erat>zy Co prascrlb* a shllc to 
individual cree aalaction iiiiiiijiMaiil on aitaa alread]r UDdar avan-agad 
management, or to ceaaa managing Cor tliAier purpoaea and reatora tbe 
native biodivaraity or pamlt tba aite Co regain ita native 
biodivara ity ■ 

niesa requlraoHnta would result in reducing tba voluna of tljdier 
available lor barveat, thua reducing Federal tlatieE racaipta and 
increaaing the operating coata (or carrying out tha tisfcer program. 

ft» currant aatlmata of tha increaaed coata ia an annual revenue loaa 
oC 333S million due to dlmlnlahad tinfcer harvuca team cbat^Qircwntly 
propoaad In National Foraat Plana. Oparating coata would Incraaae by 
$13S million par year becauaa it ia nora costly to barvaat tlnbar 
under un«van-agad nanagaoant and aingle traa aalaction tachniquaa. 

Ha are alao coneamad with tha civil penalty antorcamanc ptovlalona of 
H.R. 1164. Hie bill would waive the aovaraign lanunity of the Dnited 
Statea, 'including ita aganca and ai^loyeea,* In all reapacta In all 
•ctlona. Hiia could aubject Forsat Service otficera and eaployaaa to 
liability In their individual capabilitiea. 
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nta bill !■ unclear in Ita provlaiona for payMMit of civil panaltlas. 
Plrsc, It providu chat th* Dnltad fltataa alwll pay any civil 
l?«oaltt«fl to ttaa Judg— Bt Fund, although tha puxpo*« of tha fund haa 
baan to prowlda Cor diatauraanaDt of judjwianta o«iad by tha Dnltad 
Stataa. Tba bill providas that panalciaa aball ba paid fro* tha 
Judgwant Fund to tha paraon daaignatad to raealva It, to ba appllad In 
protaecing or raatorlng naclva biodivaraicy on or adjoining Faderml 
land, nia bill doaa not atata who ahall tlaaignaCa tha paraona eo 
EBCBiva tha Boniaa, and tha nandatory uaa of Eha moniaa on or 
adjoining Paderal land nay raquira BjqMndituraa whara thay ara not 
naadad. Ho eBtinaca of thaaa incraaaad coaCa ara yac avallabla. 

Pinally, tba blll'a prohibition againat tha cimatructlan or 
raconatructlon of roada in roadlaaa arsaa aa daflnad in tba Roadlaaa 
Araa Review and Bvaluation of 1978 (RARS II) or in land and reaourca 
managnoent plana could llaiE opportunitiea Co develop vegeCaCion 
cooBuniCy moaalca neceaaary to raacore naciva biodivarsicy. He 
believe Che Foreat planning proceaa or apaclfic wildemeaa legialaCion 
would ba more efficient maana of deceradning how roadlaaa areaa ahould 
be allocated. 



Mhlle we au^orc tha goal of protaotlng native blodiveralcy, we have 
aerioua concama with the reatrictlve nnnagement proviaiona aaeociaced 
wich H.R. lie*. 
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Ha will eontliiii* to radne* Um ua« of daarcutclng and anaure chat it 
la uaad only to awat apaclflc aoola^cal objactivaa. Hooevar, a 
prohibition of claarcuttlns and othar avao-agad RanagaBHiit nwtboda 
would not b« raaponalbla Eorast ■anaaaaanr and would limit our ability 
to loplatwnt ecoayatan manajaawnt on ntlooal Poraat Landa and, 
Curthar ba countar productlva In a««tlii} ttm blodivaraity pcovlalona 
of H.R. 11G4. 

It is iaportant to raaa^iar that aoaarataMa diMiga ovar tlaM through 
natural auceaaalon whattaer ■uugad by hu— na ol not. How tbay cbanga 
la ralatad to varlablaa aueh aa natural occurancaa of tira, wind, 
fiooda, laaaeca, pattiogaiia, cllvat*, mm wail aa bow paopia uaa and 
cara for tba land. 

Tbaak you. Tbla coaplataa aqr pvifMMd atataaant. I will ba plaaaad 
to raapood to any quaatloaa. 
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STAIVMBNTOP 

CHADWICKD. OLIVER 

PR0PBS80R Of SILVHJULTURB 

UNmBRsmr op washinqton 

COLLBGB OP FOREST RESOURCES 

BaftnUw 

SubcommilUt on Spadalty Cnpc and NatunI RaanuraM 

CotntnittM on Ajtrienlturo 

UniUd Statu Hoiue of RapivMiitativM 

A hearine on HiL 1164, the PoraatBlodWnvity and Cl«amittin{Pn>hibition 

Act of 1993, and revltw of appropriata critarla, soala, implamantation, and 

application of ccoiratam managament on pubHc landi. 

OctoboriM, 1993 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OP THS SUBCOMMITTEE: 

H.R.1164 has lomepoaitivepoinUi and some pointiwhidinsed 
improvsmenl 

IUb itatament will; 

1. describe the positive pointa and the anaanosdinK Improvement; 

2. giveaadentificandtechaicalbBckemund totheconcapiof'ecoej'etem 

nuinagBmont" to «x|daiii the positive points and areas needinf 

3. give specific comments and enggeationB for the bill and fbr "ecfMystom 

management' in gonaral. 

I. POSniVB POINTS AND ABEAS NEEDING IHPBOVEBIENT 
TBEPOSmVM POINTS AREi 

1. Tlie bill recogniiea conserving biodiversity and protecting native 
ecoayatenu as a way of amoving a variety of goala. l^is approachfpwjil 
prolubly be more effbctive than tirying to manaee fbr a variety <tf individual 
oltjectivei"SUch as prot«ction of one tpedea or providing one commodiiy. 

2. The bin aleo recogniEes that harveatine trees and fbrsal managemant ara 
not incompatible with achieving these values. In fiust, timber produced ftom 
wood ie an ecologicaUy valuable substitute for more polluting Bubstitut«a 
such as steel, aluminum, concrete, bridi, or Gaelic. 
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mSARBAS WHERE TVS BILL NEEDS IMPKOVEUSNTAKBi 

1. Tha concept that all nstlve Uodinnily can ba protoctad wUhimt "eveQ< 
age' manaeement (as defined in this bJIT) la baaed on a long-held, appealing, 
but adentifically outdated ecoloeical concept; 

2. T^e bill tries to preacribe a vny unifbrm preecHplion to fbresta which are 
extremal)' varied in vegetation, dinuU, aoile, and natural disturiiance 



3. The deBcriptiann of adverse aSfeeta of "even-age' logging are incotrect In 
two ways: 

1. They gnuralize from apodal cases (o 'even-age' logging In general; 

2. Many or the same impacta can result from spaciflc cases of 'uneven- 

age' logging, natural diatoifosncee, or a lai^ of any distuHtancea; 

3. It doea not describe KHneofthebenaflta of 'svon-age* logging. 

4. Tlie bill tries to impose a unUbrm, top-down' prsacriptiDn to (brests, 
rather than allow proscriptionB to ba developed baeed on needs oTeach 
landscape or ecoayatem. 

8CIB>rnFIC AND -nCHNICAL BACKGROUND 

CHANama concept or forest ECOsnrsrEaa 

Until recently, fbrest communities ware thou^t to exist naturally In a 
benign 'iteady>stato,' aomeUmos aaaodatad with 'diraax" or 'old growth' 
fbreata (Olivar 19d2X DiaturbancM ware omildered oztaniB] to tho ayatem, 
usually aitifidal, and genendljrhamiflil. Ilw staady-etete fbrest was 
asBiuoed to be most oondadve to rtabiU^ ntd dWerritgr. Preoarvation of aO 
apedos, it wuMiavad, eottld ba prx iU wd by maintaining the fttresl in a 
'natural," old ceuBtton eJthar by avoidfaig human intervention or by 
ndmicldngtha aHogod 'natural* precais by "uneven age' management. 

WtJiin the last few decadea, tlils 'steady ritato' concopt has gTadually 
been loidng sdentific credibility. Preaently, it is not the predominant theory. 
It is now aeoeptad that many largo and small distuibaneee periodtcaDy occur 
tofl)roata(ngunl). Ftoreetsregnw through a suceosrionaT structures 
(Figure 2X Each atmcture is suilahlafhraonM plant and animal speeieeai)d 
not fbr others. As the structure duocas Hmugh gnnrfh or dlsuiritanees, 
plant and animal populations diange ttrauiA micrMion. growth, donnaniiy, 
anddealh. PorostsofvsriousBtniclurseworeBonM«4ialrandoniIy 
distributed across the lantbcape brfbra human populaUons increased. 
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Natural diitiuiwnou Indudad wind, lira, floods, imaet outbmkt, and 
comblnalioiu of theie and othor dlstuibanOM. Thay 1^ a kaleidoaeapa of 
stnicturu acmi tlw landae^M. Some area wan mora danudad of v^^atation 
and wood, eroded, and daplaUd ornutrienU when nbuma or hot flma 
occumdsavaral yean after a windalorm. Other anai conUinad >aaga and 
down }og». Still othen oontainod only an undentary-witfa a deelnyad 
oventory. Othen containad only an oventory with a dealroyed undantory, 
and itill other anas may have been mlued 1^ the dlatutbanca. 

LarcG areas with similar structuns were created where diituthancee 
wen very large; and certain plant and animal populationa increased 
dramatjcaUy. An the itrudun changed, other plante and anlmale wen 
fkvond and many previous populatitms dedined-throu^ mlcratlon, death, 
or doimanqr. Many fbratt areas have continuously cyded through large 
distnrfaancei and ngrowth, creaUng repeat«d "booms and busts' In 
populations. When large areas of low human population exlstad, relatively 
stable populationB or plants and animals wen maintained as periodic 
random dieturfaancea ensured that all forest slructuns won roprasented in 
theU 



Attempts to "pnserve" (breats by excluding natural disturbance! or by 
excluding even-aged management have endangered ipedee which depend on 
eariy 'post-diBturfaBnce' fbrest Btructuns. Stmilariy, excessive even-aged 
harvestine whUo not allowing "old growth" structural fbaturea have 
endangered Hudi spedes as the red cockaded woodpecker and the ivory billed 
woodpedtor. 

MANAOnm FOR BIODIVSRSirr 

Maintaining stable populatians of all spedes by managing fbr the 
Bpedee individual ie an Impossible task. Iltara an too many spedes, 
including some not yet known; and their requirements fbr survival an 
unknown. Alternatively, biodivsreity can be promoted by maintaining tho 
habttata in wMdi spedee an feund. In forosted areas, these habitata an the 
variotu stand elrudurea. 

Stand stnicturee constantly dumga through distuihancee and 
r^rovrth (ngun 2). Hie pnsent fbrest areae is smaller; and Ibrsst areas 
aracunr«nllydissectedl^&mis,hlgfawaye, and urban areaa. Consequently, 
animals maynot be able to migrate to areas oTsuiuble structures If large, 
natural disturbances and forest ngrewth change the habitat In thdr prosent 
location. 

The balance which wai maintained over la^ areaa by natural "booms 
and bust*" in plant and animal populations may not be achiovod naturally 
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with preBent humnn populBtioas and IbrMt uwi. In addition, fbnrta ate 
needed for wood and other producta, which ara sztremely ecolc«ieaUy 
valuable aubstitufee fbr •Rergy-coneumptiva steel, aluminuiii, coiumU, brick, 
and plastic ^ 

Two methods h»e been BUggestad to maintain a diversity of stand 



1. aet aside large raservaa to be protected from oUdlatutbances or to allow 
<»ily natural dieturfoancaa; and, 

2. manage forests so eadi landscape area contains an acceptable balance of 
all stand stmeturea. 

Tho first method la found in national parks and similar preaervcH in 
many countries. These preserves may ofibr large areas of oldei^etand 
structures to balance younger structures often maintained in manacod 
forests-providing the preserves are not so gBographlcally Isolated from 
managed fbrosts that apedei mi^ actuaDy be lost in either because of a lack 
ofabalanoeofetructDres. As these parks become older and the stands age, it 
is becoming increasingly dUHeult to keep natural disturiMuicea out. 
Management then depsnds on a ooetly program of protection and recovery 
fitnn natural catastrophes and ftom human cuttli^ and graiing. When and 
where econnnie eonditiona are harsh, audi human use is difficult lo prevent 
A divani^ of abueturee and spedes may or may not be maintained, 
depandlng on the area's alia, (he natural distorbanoe aises, and the random 
pattam of disturbances. 

A diverai^ and balanoe of atand atructures can be nudntsinod across 
the presently smalW and more dtsseoted Ibreet areae by managinE ibrests ao 
eaA iMtdac^ie area contains an accqttable balanoe of aD stand structures. 
lUa method would quickly achieve a balance of atond atructoras across hnge 
araas-an important oonsidaration since many forests do not presently 
contain a balance of structures. Hie variety of structures would reduce the 
hik ij a sin^e natural diaturbanca destroying the entire area. 

WaVSNAOB AND SVENAOE MANAIXKENT PRACTICES FN 



Management (o adlieve and maintain the balance of structures (Itar 
habitata) will require certain diaagaa ftwn usual forest m a na g emen t Forest 
management would shift to manipulating the growing forest ao it eraalaa the 
appropriaie structure at a given lime to fit the targeted I and scape pattern. 
Sllvicnlturol iqwratione would accomplish the desired changes in itnictures. 
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Many lUvieultund opvations would ba mad in aeo a yit w n 
manBCBiBKit to mlmk, andd, awl noovar fr«a natunl dtatnrbaneBa. Hu 
■ilviadtunl openttkfw would avoid dta aztrMnao of lot* U pm pm tj , lift, and 
a balance of haUtaU «A«a awodatcd with natural (braot dittuifaaneaa. 
Whan thsra ara inaoffldsnt amounta ofa flvM itrnebm la acUora a 
balance acroM a landteapa area, it maana thara la an mcaat of mttAKt 
■tmcture (Figure S); and active eilvicultural opwationi would be uaod to 
create ai many ftatorea «f the structure in ibort nqiply as possible rapidly 
by manipulating the atmetura in excess. 

UMvcn-age ma n ag a mMt would bs a n sceisary tool wfasrs mora 'apaa' 
(stand initiation) structures ara not nssdad, but mora "old growUi' struclurot 
arenaedod. (For«anvlefi>rtlianna)cov«rorhabllatibrspadss which need 
'dd growth' conditions vdiich are in short eivply.) On the other hand, 
various fimns of 'cvui-agod" nuutagetuent wmdd be necessarr where there Is 
a shortage oT'opan' areas and spades requiring tUs haUtat are in jeopardy. 



Hie tern 'ecoaystam' Is a human ccauapt, and 'ecosystems' exist at a 
variety oflovals-from local to ijcbal. TrueroanagtinMitofecosystams 
considerB all levols-and humans are part of the eeosyitMn. Forest 
ecosystems are generally mora diverse where human economic weQ-bdngie 
abova the ■ubsirtenoe laTal-eapedaHy in aiaas of htfi population. Forests 
provide wood and other cetnmodiljes irtiith promots this well>belog. If wood 
is not obtained ft-om fbresta in tha Unitad Stetas, fbrssti are hBrveatad in 
other araas of the world iriiere environmental cmtnil is even less>-or 
products such as steel, aluminum, ooncvsta, brick, and plastic an used 
Instead; these substitutas are mudi nun harmfiil to the glabal acoaystem 
than wood products ere. Harvest ofwood and other commodities, therefore, 
can be eonqutiblo with ecosystem management. 



mtCERTAIN7Y<^ NEEDED STRUCTURES TO MAINTAIN 
ECOSrSTVUS 

Then ii uncertainty of what structures end p ra ees ^ lo maintain to 
ensure Uodiversi^ is prsservad. lliere ara two approachas ic dealing with 



1. Doing nothing in the (hoeofthlsin^MrfitOt knowledge; «-, 

2. Managing to ensure the antira range of conditions found in nature is 
maintained acroai the tandseapo. 
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Doing nothing ii based on tb« utiqumM 'study sbite' or -cHrnn" 
concept tliat foraats will naturally rstum to a benign •quOibrium if left to 
thenuelvM, In &c^ (here is little reason t» baliave that fbnsU wiU rstum to 
any equilibrium point (or a past, ideaUEed equHlbrium point) if nothing is 
done. In &ct, since forests constantly grow and are destroyed, doing nothing 
may cause important structures (and spedes) to disappear fbr ladi of activi^. 

Managing U> ensur« a range of conditions is distinctly different than 
past commodity management, where few sUviculturBl tools (often 
clearcutting) were used. The difficulty is determining what stnicturos and 
patterns ore important. 

In ll^t of incomplete knowledge about vriiet structures are needed, 

the«WnrCTriwftppm«fthiat/ini»<titJJmitl»a>».tminifn»l f mf^nj^ f>f njl 

structures ecroas each rslatively small dlnutie, soil, and biologically uniform 
area. In this way, there would be maintenance of open areas ('stand 
initiation'' stage), closed Ibrest areas rstem exdusion' stage), uneven-aged 
fbrest areas, and others. To be conaarvative, nuutagtnssnt would maintain all 
structures even if no presentiy known endangered qwdes needed it. 

There are two ways to determine the needed structures: 

1. Determine the biological requiremanteofeach spades In the 

ecDsystam, Ihis Is a tlme-cDnsuming, difficult, and probably 
impossible task, although all progress toward such knowle^EO would 
h^ ensure vital structural componenta are not accidentally lost 

2. Determine the natural patterns and varlationa of dlstufbances and 

other praoeases and the resultant patterns. 

Maintaining the natural patterns and variationB throu^ silvicuUural 
managementr-and Improviog knowledge of patterns to be main t ai n ed 
throu^ knowledge of individual spedes-'Will probably best ensure aU spedes 
win be maintained. We have learned very biikIi about dlsturinacea, 
pattMiu, and needed structures in the past fbw years. In addition, natural 
dlituifoancea never did or will provide a uniform or predictable set of 
structures; consequently, we know that ATiiJwg qiedee were somewhat 
adaptive in their Ebrest structure requirementa. Per thaae reasons, eiactlng 
atnicturd conditions will probably not be neeessoiT to ensure all xptau will 
■urvivt. (For example, an exact spacing, number, or sise of snogs or down 
l^s is probably not as necessary as providing various amounts of down lo^-) 
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BAL/kNCES or BraucnnasAXE 



Forut muufeniflDl h« tandad ts ndoM UodlTinitjr and ornu otbar 
pnUenu when a sin^ (or nairow lanft^ nwntwnwiit praetloM wan 
applied eoDfUntly onr • larfa BW, wlwtlwr br « CMitral muidiU or bjr 
otharraaaona. Thaaa proUania bava oecunad In paita rftha Pacific 
NorthwMtwlieradaamittlncwMapplIadalinoBtaxdndvoljr; on the other 
hand, in iome Bocky Moontaiii and oouthaaatBM hardwood araai, too much 
unavan-agad managamant haa lad to problacna. 

A centrally mandated pnoiioe of "luwvwi-ace'' managament will 
probably limit local foreatan'idillttiae to addVre a Toriaty of atructurer The 
eentrally mandatad, uniftrm praeUca win prove to be aa ina fll d en t and 
InefltetiTe ai paet centrally nuindatad praetieee. (At an airtnme ezampla, 
the central plMnninf appraacfa of tha (brmar Soviet UoiaD.) 

It may aaam appropri^a to manage fManl landa throu^ 'uneven- 
age' management if it Twlancaa' the non-ftdaral hmda managsd on "even- 
age' management. Sudi aa balance would only be adGKidve If: 

1. there were appropriate ndxaa of Meral and non-foderal landa within 
each local acolo^cal onit to anaore all (tnictorea were maintained within 
eaih elimalic soil, and biological unit; and, 

2. the non-federal landownara wonld gnarantae that ALL e4her itrudurei 
would be twain tfrim^f) qq liieir landa; »nH, 

3. varioua insacta, dlteaaea, firaa, aoU dagradattco, and oflisr &ctora would 
never occur In the *unavan-aga' atanda on fbdaral landi. 

Iltaao three conditjona ranly, if aver, oecm' in tha United Statae. 

SPECIFIC COHBOENTB AND BDGGmiCmB 

COMMENTS 

Sec. 2, (bXS). Aa de a eribed Aan, both ano-aga and uneven-age 
logging can cauaa anbatantlal redaction in native Uodfvwdfy if eaniad to 
eiKaaa. For example, a recant atody under my dlractianibowa that many 
more treea in the Ibraat will need to be harvaetad than dte amount allowed in 
the bill to allow enou^ U^ Or Oou^aa-fir to continue to be a part of tha 
foreeta in waatam Waahlngton. Other fpedaa, audi a> aouthera pinei, may 
nood much mora haiUddea fiir them to grow under the partial ovemtory 
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SM;.2(bX3). IiiunoUlcbidalAllIacanlwldllMibriutunJ 
disluriMiicw and unevsn-Bge losginc u wril as by flvm-ace log^nfi. SpedM 
w«reiulsr«Ifactfnct«4ienANYDftfaMeoocurinwctrfiiiiauceM. Therean 
also spBdM ittaA nsgd edgM aad opanlng-ai wall at spedaa which nesd 
dasp fbresta.' Thsrefbre, a mixtun of all managomenl typ«i~cvut-a(e and 
uneven-age-li needad to mnJntnln Uodivanlty. 

Sec 3(bX4). "nda degradation of tha loil can occur on lumi* ami and 
climatic conditiont with «ven-ag«d loains-flipeejally if th* ana ia not 
rB{enerated. On the other hand, in other dtnutic oonditiona, the lack of 
large dittuihaneee can reduce the productiri^ of tha kHI. 

Sec 2(bX6). Hu axtrwne low of oart»n and eari>on procaasing BbiH^ 
following clearcuttiiig occurs on certain iltei--aiid primarily after land 
daaring fiir agriculture and Movring veiy deatnictive cataetropliic 
diaturfaances. Ilia contribution of carbon to the atmoaphore ia extromely 
■mall relative to the contribution from human burning of fbssil fiielB. (In 
foct, the grealast way fbr forest! to reduce atmoapheric cariion Ji to use them 
for wood products aa aubatitutaa for iteel, aluminum, brick, concrete, plastic 
and other foiail Aiel-intanaivo matertaU.l 

Sec. 3(bX6), Such conditionB, again, occur only on certain litei-and 
after logging praeticei mora aavere than pradloed in nearly all foreat 
operationa in the United Statea. 

8ec2(bXT). Suchatreamaedimantalioniaprimarilythereaaltitfpow 
road conatiuction-eipedally recently. More roada are actually needed In 
uneven-aged management than avan-age management In addition, audi 
aedimantataon can be avoided with pnpar care (or alternative logging 
methoda) in the placea where It may occur~aa oppoaed to a uniform ban on 



Sac 2(bX8). Under many condititHu, unaven-ag« management can 
« ineecta-eapedally defbliating onaa. Unaven-aged management vary 
often redneaa the number of apaolea— thereby Increaiing the danaity of a 
ain^t veoies>-by »iiTninntiT>g those apadaa wtibh need mucb sunlit to 
grow. Many «ven>age, adzed apeciea atands are mistakenly auumad to ba 
un«ven>aga. 

Sec 2(bX9)- Many of what are ooosidared "weed' apedea and 
"^iradators' are spedea which are natural and «4iich need to be maintained in 
tome araes if "Uodlverslty" ia to be maintained. Consequently, aroaa are 
needed whore these spedea are certain to thrive. 
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SM.2(bXmiUcniti<>nlffUBftMit>M>tarMrofitnietaiwa«« 
th«lat)dmp«-iiKludiiicop»ii>pcnirtMlb7«f«H«tiB>tMWDwnt A 
<U™rri(y of OTtn-aja tad anw«^«l» iUMUgw«t iwMtkM would 1^ 
tUi varia^, wfalla pnvldlac tlw otlurraluM. 

Bm. 2(bXll). SoaMgrtlMiutlTCbiolosicalnMWGMliaauiudaiMnd 
on (TOW utdtuivelr In BMilr fill! Kinllflit coDdltloiu, wUdi would not b* 
CTMtod by Ui* *UMV«i-«f«d' maoagwaont dHcribad in thi> hill. 

8m. 8(bX18,U,14, and U). To ufaioT* tha goali itatvl In tlwao 
Mctiont- m i in to n a n oo tiaeotyttam pnowMOi, UoArontty, and quality of 
lib~tbe Aill natural iinf* cfpattarna and proooMoi naadflfi b* maintainod 
■croM aadt l a nd aca p a a r oa M u dln i opootina and dtnw fcrarta eraated by 
•von-ag« managunaat and othtr ftnat atruetaiM craaUd I9 unovan-B|e 



Sac 2(bX16X It li unowtain nnaran-aca roanafUDant would ba mora 
labor intendTO. In Act, a varioty of aran-afa and WMvan-ace fimat 
oporaUoni to produco a variatar of ftvaat habilata and commodity products 
could amploy mora paopio and provida many, aeologieal loimd banafita to 
tttdetj. 

OBNSRAL C0MMBNT8 m/ KOaraTEM MANAOBUEST 

It would ba much mor» ^hctirs to laglilata a goal nidi ai maintBinins 
afluctuBtiiigbalaiiGaofallatrueturaaaaoaithalandaeapa. Bacauaeoftha 
many, varioua aOvlcoltural praacrqrtkna naadad to achlaro Um goal, 
legiilating any proaoriptian (tuch at nnevan-aKa managemmt) will not 
achiava biodivariity. 

TTia axact pattern rf and amount of aadi ■truetura naadad for optimum 
balanca of ipadej ia not known (and may In fkct naad to IIilctttBU aomewhat); 
howerar, tha axtrama ascaaaes and tbortagaa of atnicturaa oan ba modlfiad 
through ailvicultural oparallons whila mora is boing leamed Uirou^ 
adaptjva managsmant 

Tbm goal of eooa y it a m manaftmant would ba the maintananca of ttda 
balanca, iriiile Gommodttiaa audi aa timbar would ba a byproduct, rathar dian 
an Independant goal. Joindy iwodudnc eoaunoditias and oUiamduas- 
Induding employmanMn tUa way wQl prova to ba aconomically effidant 
Maiotananea of thaaa atnetaiaa could pravida aconoBieally aCBdent 
amployment and a rdativdy staady. auxlnlnsbla flow of a varialy of Idnda of 
wood-lnduding vary lii|^ qnalUy wood. 
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Implamantatioit on public landi will nqulra traiaiiic at tha local 
managflr IbvbI and caatinatd development of lendec^M ueeiBment toob 
(e.e.) computer hardwamuulMftfrare). Itmiybe i p propriate to consider 
waye to ancouraKe almOar nunagement on noo-Maral bmda st the lam* 
time, elnce most ipadM do not undmilvul hnmanrisqMfed pn^eriy 
houndariea. ManaKemeatonnon-fManllandsenibedoiMwithArloM 
hann to the economy and the pufaUc tnumy and wllh &r more baneflta 
throuih appropriate plaimed Inoentivaa tlun throni^ recul^tlone. At 
preaaat, however, the fbreat practice botrdi reqionsffale ftr fereat practjces on 
private landi are not empovrered to ghre InosotiTCi-Hmljr to regulate. Itwill 
require an adiustment within and amons agendaa to oUow incentivea to be 
efTectlve. 

(7Ae oonct^ tuid tpectfica nfierred to in thu $taUnunt art bated on a varied 
0fteallmonUi,anal3iia,andKientlfU:andiedMwalpaptrt. The outAor uiUf 
provida rtftrenca upon nquat) 

(Atcachsent followB!) 
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Figaro 1. Our sclanclflc ecncopti of hew fercse «casys:ai£a 
fcshava hav« chan^ad dranacically evar the past tan yaars, 
.frea one at "natural cqullltriuc", "huaan Incsrvsncion Is 
bad", 4nd "fcslanco OC nscura". to "constsnc dlscurta«nce tad 
flucvjaticn." Many oC our acalogical csncapti tnd 
Banaqoeanc kpproaci;«< ara faaaad en tlta old way oC titinklnf. 

TNI NBW VORK riMH . . . 

SCIENCE Tutso*r. iut,r », mm 

New Eye on Nature: 
The Real Constant 
Is Eternal Turmoil 



The 'balance' theory 
may be more poetry 
than science. 

By WILLIAM K. IT tVEN] 

In ( revlfl«n iMt tiu rir-roiOiln| 
Implkilloni (or (h» wiy humini ut 
Iht niiurtl »orM mi ineir rett In li, 
many iciemiiti an fort Qttlnjt on* o( 
iha iT>«ti awNy fmMded HiKtf it 
ol iwloty: th« biUtiM of naturf. 

EcoMmtii uvc iriilUlonaUy iiiMr- 
aud on ih< •mmtiilon llui IM nM> 
mil condition of niturt II • Malt ol 
eoulllbrlum, In which omanMmi 
eomptit and cotxtit In an ocoloilcal 
lyiitm wtien w«tkinti an nnniial- 
ly nabto. Prtdatora and tray — 
nuxut and mlvta or chocliht and 
gauilea, trtr inatanet » art luppoitd 
to rtmttn In eticnllltly lutK bal- 
anct. AnchovMa and laImM rttdi a 
maximufn population that can bt lus* 
Ulntd by IMlr oceanic tnvlronmtnl 
and rimaln at ihtl Itvel. A loitn 
trowt 10 a beaullful. mtiura cllmtK 
lUtt ihtt btcomat 111 naturally 
ptrmtntni CMdlllML 
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Thil tOACtM 0< niriinl ntulllbrkiin 
kxif ruM oc«l«tM«l itMareli tti 
govtrmtf ihe mtniiofnmt ol Iwh 
ntiural rCMunn ■• lorf tli uid llih- 
•riu. II Ifd 10 ilu doarlne, (lepulu 
•mMi eotiMnriilMillli, Ihtl Mlura 
knoKt brn tnd Ihit humin ntimii- 
ll«i In II II btt bt MIMIIM. 

- How ail iecumuUtUm ol evldcriCi 
h«l ll»4ulll]f ltd mony Kolo||IMi u 
■budon Ui0 r«nMp( Of doelitrt II 
IrriltvoM. tnd Mhtn to illtr II ttu- 
iKilly. Th«ir ity Uiii luiun li icui- 
•lly Iti a cmiiiitiin« ntio «l diiiur- 
btim tM flucuiiloa. Oiiaitt ind 
lurnwll, mort Ihaii conilUKy tnd 
lioUiKt, li Uio nih. A< < conx 
Hatne*. uy many Itailon In ll» Ik Id. 
laMbooki »ill hav* ID Iw rtwriiim 
and iiramiM el conMrvaikM and 
ttnufttniM|tniiMwillliavtioM 
rtihoiiihl. 

Th< MURct^-Miun anttn 
"mikii nicf potity, bill ll'i iwi nicb 
iraai iel«fi«4," laid Dr. Sllward 
T.A. Pkkaii. > filini aeototui ai IM 
InMiluu e< Ecotyutm Siudki ol iha 
Ni« Yorli Botanical oardtn ai Mm- 
brook. N. Y. Ha waa • ttMrianlur ol 
a lympmum thai eaptorctl thn mai* 
ttt yaiitrday in Snowbird. Uuii. ii 
ihi anmial nKiioi ol the FcMomttl 
Society ol Amarlea.tha nation'! ore. 

ChanglitK View 
Of Nature 
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IM 

lnllwpui,K«io«li» 
nwiMdlhaliuwft 
vnMiMtad ant • eomltM 
MM IB wMch «oot)rM«i» 
•M papuiMiam el inlnwH 
wwiUiMumMw 
dtoluibmen mt Ikti. 



UmnttU'Md nattira 

vHMbnwttn 

•onMimm 




Ttta ■* 
Mvir (dMiMli MW brfivt 
IM* tnoM M b* mconccL 
PepulMlon> (Kd teetytwm. 
tticir iiyi tlmirt vuy miiln 
•wra bsuMulft and ttitn M 
no 'Mriter tut* m which 
IhMr nun*«m tM grawtti wn 
nhm II Ihty ■•« iMIutMd. 
fgirtr OMW» «Mit> 



thtneierltti «hM U unuig m m "• 
IMJar rcvlitan ol «m of our bnlle 
•Humpilmtel Imw ih« n>iii»l world 
workk" TSw daviloping ctinvktiufl 
ihn Miore li niM more by lliii iiid 
dliiurbuH In "bocemliti ihi domi- 
MM ldi»."ht mW. ; 

"TMri will tlw>y< h< iKOfto who 
wlU cUfii 10 old Molt," uid nr. II- 
mon A. I^vln, a Connll Uiilvmliy 
oeoVtlUt who U the incmnhiR ftteil' 
dMi el the ecoleiiul IKiny. "Dui 
nrulnly the eemer of m»i« or ililnK. 



gt^^^oWre 



iir Umi icoiomkii MRiinuniiiti oi 
pmiui tnt >nlnuu «i« Inntrtnily 
ufliitM* ltri«l|f bcciuit o( Idloiyn- 
ciiiK didrrTOMK In Mhivlor iitionn 
commuitititi and indwidvili in ihtm. 
A IvptMMrtltKrt woUptU lud»r, 
(or (uinpU, (AH irtiily Intrttw iht 

Kck'i hunimii iiudrnry «nd drtliDI- 
t llH *c«iyiiein - juu U iht deilh 
o( a pack It miff etn promMe iniublli 
lir by (lutinii Iht pacH t» tfliptdi, 

Din fvtn II rnliXlol rsmaiunlitra 
ds dlnpliy tonA non ol InKriMl tvH- 
lUitluin. miny icMotiilt belmt, g|. 
itmtl 4iiiurbtnc«l Ukt cllmtilt 
ehaiiM, ytaHP-yitr virltHont ta 
vtaiMr raiterna, Una, nrlndllorini, 
hurrlcDBta iiid dlKtll leldum, 11 
tvir, lira Ihc vommuiMWl ( chant* 
<a Hiilf IMS ( llabi* iUl*. In iMi 
Tlaw, Iha cum» lOMII. IM IKMIIy 
•ymiaairtcal prcUaienptrir reliiiun- 
ahip an« ina bvmntr llili peoiliiioii 
btNnH Iranilatil oondHMai il b«ll, 
tttn In (ha tbianca ol human kxtr- 
vrndon. 

ttkntHu an llndini IhU loh« iru» 
Ml many Ictlti ol (Imt ana tbaca, 
ln>m Ui* (ttclll (n4 tWXI li Iht 
Itlanul andlMtl.tndlnpartlDdh* 
»»Hd tixvi roiwiiiNtd Ih* iMtt |)rla> 
IM Md Mabia llkt Iha tropical rain 
Ineiii o( S4Ulh and Ctilral AnarKa, 
iM ImJaneo, or IIM AOnh wsodi M 
Canada and \ht notihatfl ; Unliad 
siairt. 

In Iha natural latahrapr, "Ihcr* l| 
almati tm rln-umXancr m tan lllld 
»hari MnKililmi lin'l th«n«ln|i Ilia 
lyMim." ukl l».<lf>or||n u JMvhton 
it, whA, at a palaoacoKfiiit al iha 
UnMriily ol Maine, iiudlft Mokiil- 
(•I chtiutr «i M i> raraaM In ancMii 
irdlnKnii and tKka. And whihi (Mra 
mar ba a irndcflcy te«ard a arabi* 
NulllbrluBa, h« MM, "It'l Mtar ab 
lowtd 10 Id ihrnn, ao at mKM u 
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•«<l M* tJWtcl 11 1> tarn." 

In mi devtioplnit m prrnifC^ivf , 
hvmni ir( tmntmit u jmi «iir «t 
mmr tsurrfi e( KtlOttttI dluur> 
^*ncv (Ml ktcF Hlnni hi a |i«rftiutl 
WMt •( upn«r. Ill* diiMiMn e( 
W4WIIM huintit •hiwM MtrwM M 
■Hural |>fiit»«»>« M M>M, «c«ta||<tt| 
l»y, NtKt IniniaM «i4 lltdr miir> 
huiBii •nc«««N htvt hem Mii| ■• 
l4r Mirt, uid iiralo«««l lyMtihi 
•niuid Ui» mtM bHr Ihttr Inddlbl* 

TM lUMioMdir prtxmt nM im- 

»Mi c4 U(M Aimikl, lef kwUiwo, 
»«* ttiTw a( ihdr (hiitntr to ihi 
Initf trtiNleo ol tninuni «M PltniM 
••d irtniiiliMttf Irwt ami «lh«r 
^Mt lhreu|thnui IM tutilM. And Iht 
HipMiMdly inupMlnl tortaiml pMM 
a( AlrKa. Miitf fntoftMi ara tmv- 
vttiRd. Dim ni iremtadout thin* 
Mm* M irotlnii ainratli ai Mail 
panrr I* MmuHM IItm iimi crvaitd 
lavanna haM(«ll. 

Tht real guMllnn. iT04o(litl uy, II 
arhlcli MM «l humtii kMarranlwni 
ihouU te |irnfflM«d ind whldi p|t. 

Ona tf Ih* Moard hunan tnrtvfA- 
IMnt, tnma aay, l» Itkint tiUtr now 
>l p««p<« lioHr N«l<(r>Mila]| ctmnl- 
caU, iMMly catten dMildi, lal* tM 
lliMaehrra. Many clhniietetKti ax 
ptia IMI ihia win rauti IM fMnh'i 
cllmau l« wtrm iMiiullcJnlly, cMll- 
Inl aitiKlallr wMipftId Mokiucal 

Tilt umpartuita •! Iht rtrtn Mi 
ihUitd vp and dom many «l(Mt M 
ptK tool, t«ig|iMi veiM tut, and 
KMyMimt hata alKayi idluuid. 
hut niia Mmin inufvoMitn, itian- 
IHU aay, llirtaltM u Isrer, la i 
ctaiaiy tr laia. vail (llmatH and 
ffOMdfeal chonna* Wat hivt uieally 
takm inillMMa. GcolotMi (tar IIM 
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Dili HON, tevnrMMil «UI KM *d|«it 
r«>Mly tneuth to tun dl mUhm- 
»M lot Bitny ipMM. 

MHtMtr, itnif KflMHtt MX, 
pnopW trt tlimkuiM wwt «l «M 
ibitnuy Id MHIM •- Ind Ihrtttart 
t( MKfet - iiwit MMr euwti liix 
rwmioM trtnu and otmiim*. "W« 
ihrwHtn ihM vnrUbilKr hmiw «« 
«»m IS maruiw f««ryihliit llkt coni> 
iMMl." MM Dr. JulW DmiltW. 1 
ireMbil rrMRlM il TvUoi UnlvfiM- 
ly. vmt U, tb (iM. "• wMlttAmp 
el HI" »ppDMd IS thii "twrrtWl (to- 
fltsumtni*." 



ADIHteulty 



rnlliia lltv. Iince IKr qu«»llon nn« 
InSRirf I tr cliinfti* li mMiAiu, mtini 
II ih( ntiurnl MnItT 

WliM, lor InMiinu, II ilir niiiorni 
CtilKlllIgn ol Iho Aillr«iKljrJi>, ititntr • 
'ipliltrd IrKUmrnl li f.nlnt <in nliui 
wlwihor "rovth" liili Itk'' awkm, 
Ihlflrri mn Hivlil iibnuki tw kinM 
liul rtmuvod IfiKit nonif imndi lo 
nitko w>y lor (roul. IViiiit tai mK 
iKIr el ihr itftginMN, ciilng » unit 
folley Ihni Mmi to "rorpetiinir aMv- 
iil •qiilllc i^oiyMmif' l> IM tm, 
•l|r Hull Ihr ntutH IMh reprriMil III* 
luliilll MtvlKkKi niHl lliw IM ruHl< 
lliliutil Im piom vtil In lh«l nmmiim. 
nihi>ri i»r ilui si Iriii t«nt rounN 
liih in (Hictftiliaii s< iJililUh 
brouthl In br hunUM ind ihnl tlify 
luvt (i«w<M out liou iliM llout- 
bhM iheri •inier. 

Il ililiM el Ui»n smrniiivt naidl. 
Uoni 'ihi" MluMl MiMr Or li ih« 
Aiiuni lilt* Ihf vir the AtfiroA- 
tficki Wirt vtun Bursrnni llrtl ir- 
rivMr Or, (or ttiii miutf. tht wii 
Ihiy «tra In uw mUtMnti wMn tbt 
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rtfln wtl burM mtot tn in-tut 
ititltr. or In Oi* iwetuMA ol dUltn 
ini Mrttu, vnimtli «iid tcoiyMiM 
(Ml (oUswtdt 

"NitttN CH bt In nuf c«nA- 
UtM." UM Dr, DhiW ». BMM. in 
*f»Mui M IM UitlvirMir «( cilller- 
HI «( UhU Dartiri «ka U t Iti4ii 
«< lh« niuHtMtnt «(l*n. BtMuM 
el ihM, hi uM, eanttnrMMilili tntf 
mewM mimi|«n vlll to rwiMrtd 
l« inalyii * ttm kiuuMi rwirt 
ciiKhiltr ih» m ih« MM iwl litM 
Ehootf KAMI ntiur*! toMlilan (d 
pitmMt nihir Dim tin|il|r imui 
(hit ttamutt mmH dm »wt * wp- 
pat^ biUnn e( uuirt. 

"I ihWi Mf rtihV «*M Unitrt 
CvUtr, UK mtldftit «l IM 0«l«n4«r* 
•( WIMIUi. « miwr cgnMrviUM er> 
tialuiHn. HI uu ih«t M DiHi <n 
SiMUM "luituti iMt Dm rMcMM- 
Mwy lir (imiKkii tumt «m r*- 
ttdrt I iMidi hUdir Imt M kriwM 
i;rliMUM «) tdtan <hu II trii 
rrtr iiiuiMd u Nvtirf ti IM piM." 



Cmi»tyTTw«Tf 

ObservationB Find ^ 
No Neat Balance 

U Hi cluw lonmikttMi, tlw tti- 
iMKtMlBft CMnpi hiMi IM in 
t««i]tiirM intMiini ■ ttmutat muh 
llbftom IK DrMn dWaiiN*. M ■» 
lUfM u lu Israw miM wMi M 

UDH M Uw 4llMrMM« li rtlMWA 

Minr MttMUu m« lu tt U cHtr 
UiM lUi H RM M Mr lUitt aML 
"wi tM tiir (tuHf «*M i«r mMi 
nwit tn Un' icloirittli t«mnHtnli|t," 
IwM t>r. rurr I- Chnrnv n ffitwml- 
til eccloilU 11 Olito SlU« UnhrrnWy 
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who look p»n in mtoiMy'i nrmux 
Mum ilont wllh Or. «tk«lL Ijf. ii- 
cebtoa, Ur. »«(kln lU Dr. (hiiiIov, 
TDt oiltrt (lanKlpiiTiii «in Dr. Man 
uri4|l,0iiv|«.|ptleMcnk>«MII«ll« 
UlUvmUr <4 MMltlMt Who MbH 
f nualu iM lyotwtMm tMDf . JiMll 
U Mwf. 1 HfMm teokflit 01 ih* 
(Mivcnlir W OfottU. 

Miny eliMnnitmcC nt bcMvlor 
ol aiiiiMl pwtilMkiM Ml IM IHM. 
iiyi Ur. iwiiM, 40 Aoi Minwi im 
ii«iim^lMC( Mol Ultne* prMdH 
if InaillMil oeolHiinl Uttoiy. Om 
iiptct Pl III* ihoory Mro tMI'DMil « 
MtuMlkn 9t Mimil* hwnt tM* ■■ 
■rti, II Rnm trtAtoRy M i Mml of 
•ktKvMMO M wMdi til tiiireMMini 
will Ollnw II In bx lUlliMd InMkiHO- 

if, wM itKM rtiiMtno M moi mil 
AnoMinr i>^ ikot prMoivr m4 rrnr 
penilolliin Ml I klvM mtxmiii «t> 
tllllll In iHinibon. WHii «nt (WM- 
ihin It a t**k wW)* itM o(Mr H M i 
low totni MM vhn viru, <hml))f 
IIIIIM M KtuWUtVIR ovif Uimj 

Ihit In (Ml HU, l«n IM> BffkM. 
"wkM )roii Mirodut** (MMMMn 10 1 
now irti II ton n ■»< (MX ttiMM^ 
ood ihrii II «iiMiH miMM mnnimi 
IIM lM|-in«m Mmhfti nrf mi4 or* 
nwch lower" ihin prodKMd by ihi 
(htory. (Itnttirlr, b* loM, o imnMf 
i>l itudiM ind otiwrvtuim, iq hi* 
laborotoiy II wtjl M IM WIM. ««« 
Ihit nradaior-erty ttMiWum M im 
«KllUI« Itlbiy KM hriMlctoUy. Ii> 
tlMd.th«> rliMr llutlu«t« wMlriM 
vnpndleubly nr IM prtr Wxon u 
illmlniiiiO iM 0* fnitiot iiwrui 
4l<*or lilmlim. In em limoui ti- 

******** 

Kr. itintllOlitR (It III. lUilVilt In* 

yrniK, lio •dhI. Iiiirni.'tll'iiul ircitU. 
iDtt III roniiiiMnlnl IIMiliill dcitr 
niKied nllownhln annual (Kl-til!! Iiv 
ralrvlnllnt inlalmum auuaimlil' 
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ykldi orrar^liit w nMllllirliiiii iIiT' 
Oiy. Ihc Ihrarr wii Dildi I |Kini 
(HKi". Ut, OMkln iiuUhil in^iiikilkiii 
•ll«r iKj|i|Uii km lit riifninnrlnl IMi. 
lulkliil ciiliUi<i|iliK d<'<'tli<'« In III" 
I1>*'f nml INB't mid nnir luiw imi 
Ifpt rmwricd. 

MtiuiiinMni'hrrmiltPlnrInf In 
niiivr ««il<r (lum ll»l illnury <■<••>, 
(it ^jild, liy ■niilv/lrif tlr^ nwiv riiiii 
|ilk'«ieil liuiori ilni nciiuiiy ibiti- 
mine IIU) rorulllloitf. Anxmit Ihnr, 
htf Miiniple, nrr (DC tnylhminmiiil 
illiiuiluinffK ihM UiftHy OririmhKi 
Ihc ilritu) Bnlvmyftr't lutrliiiiiiiif 
y«(ii>A IM. ll> riiMiium* nifi Kr^ii- 
III! IliKIl nl llitM Virtlnn "ITal 
Cltl^l^," iiiniui|irrt hof>f In •iillti'il 
rnli'h qtiiHvi Yi'itr-lfvyrnriiiKl uviiM 
•ilhlni int an iiilirf ilim* 

vimt (ckntiiii »iv not qglle iMidr 
In HlitndiM tntlrtlrlhe nrntrfi M n« 
mlK-iHM iimdnxt InDinl ri|iulili 
Hint Hi n-myunnn- A ktM <il MmllHi' 
Hum. Ilry t<v, m»f r>ui m binm 
Ktlo* 01 (lin* ind »pacr. 

tr*lt, in Ian, liuy lit vtrr Impar- 
mni. Willie ilirrv nujr M (Ht^rtrnix, 
uiHuMiim kit dlMiiilnnfrt niid Htkiii- 
•Ikiu oiiuiiM Inwl |iii|iuUli>aii iii 
fmall ecinvMnn, iny* lt|. I'kkcii. 
IV UkUIAIkm mtr hr dnmnxnil 
wlim Ihc lumui pklttrr It rmiMdi'i <il 
wtK^|f*HiiiHlit(nirifluiii'ii4'ji|i«f<f|uilili 
iHlin mIKlJI iH1>lf< An Miitltiul |mi|iiii» 
llin llul UIH In inr iiivinninu I 
llll^lil iHil iki ui H nllii»«il Iv i.iiKr 
evrr • »iiH' nrra. 111. Ilottln »W> 
llkl It U mriK piMlbli' l)inl wlillt • 
JUVMI lui Dlll)r'irif4ui)l wwMdtliniV'.'' 
inarlKvllir ixrtr iliuiMmli al )n'fiii. 
lime rtKiid txi rrrunlm iimiUniKi 
— and lliija « kind nl lloAIIni npilllli 
I him — III innlkim'raiyiit ilini- 

KIKI, 

Ihm, In tin, i« Miai tir. l'li«uiai. 
ihi ihniniclnn, iKvtiulaiM. Uirtr 
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Hiny, In mninrr, l< i Hmlitil mivr 
In t*M<h an Knimnl (wfivlaiwi thixii- 
llni nv«r •■■wrHl Ininilitt) ypiirt. An 
f«ullU>rtun rail4 lie rMculilcil liv 
IkVihk «lv iirertir oi iln ihH-nu- 
iKwt. lUK II WIUI4 Ml "ml inlik 
InkK," wM Dr. Uinusn, lo iihmu 
Ihlri wHK HviMnii "trmiKMv llkp" 
Ihn (inulril hki at llw htlAHr* ol 
ntiuir. 

ConttanlChmj^t 

Outside Factors 
Shape EcoByatetns ~ 

Ctrhipi ih« mntl ouluinomil itl> 
dtiKtrivariniinMekiKjrofnmniSl 
(Iwnyi (nd UaiwiMl tnr onr «t 

luiK Dtimn ^omri irem iiuditiidt 
ntiyrtUf vtcurtint tiunid l»««rf 
ihit «ltlK*u««viyt(iM. 

F»r « Ml llBM. Myt Dt. Mtfrr a( 
Ihl UDlnfdirnl OmiiH, ih«w tiili 
iMf mriuMtn «<t« limi(llcleMl|rt 
NnMtrM 1h» (KlihtM. IM tiiii 
«u"eniiivciHM|«lniicn«nhiii (n 
•irMin." tvM ibwth "whii't hi|M 
MMm II (Hrtn by Ktun'* MMinit^ 
Mui^." t>c«MUti. itM uli "tn* 
MiMni OK In Uunkln* tboui iiitridl 
VP«ircl1lA|i Ifdvn,' i 

Cllrau* tM wfvthtr tpft*r (ok| 
iMtl imom ibH* tKipn. By iiiihi 

hlfl Ihl IT«9rtf llM MWI kl VCtlH «M 

|4M udbutnw, KlHiiUu knn> tMt 
cUmttt, l> tM vfrti «l Dr. Dnuit 
IM Unmnnyel MlmwMU.lMI betit 
■•wHSy ItutUHlIni" evtf UN liiuw* 
nUllen ytirt, Mil lln Bum at c<p 
irnUH WW) n. Th« fhieuanant la* 
MM* DM Mijr (nm ten u tm, Ml 
kiM (iwn TMi w irwr *M 11 tiny 
rnit In li«w«4fi, "It VM cinl vliu- 
•Um ■ Unit M tqulMMum," uid Dr. 
Dtvtt. 
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Dr. JM«knn HMihnv ii viriiitlly 
M llnM tthti un vitnn tnvtrM- 
fn*M Mn taim*M lor vtrr twi- 
"Thti meini NtH th* ccnltiurtiion 
•I IM tc«tr<(iira 11 ihnjfi ciiinit- 
•"I-" 
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ri^nra ak (aftar Ollvar 1992b). Forest ■tructures change 
after natural and huaan dlsturbancoa, as ahovn hara 
sispllatlcally (aftar Ollvar 1991}. 

3B. Different plant and anlwil spaciaa ar* found in each 
Btructura, but all atructuraa are naoaaaary within a faraat 
area ta naintain bloaivarclty. (Vertical axis - number of 
aaaaal speclea; after Franklin at al. 1998). 

30. The structures change with age (shown here 
aehematically for waatem Nastatngton) f however, the tine 
twfore each structure wee raaohed following a natural 
disturbance varied greatly. 



A. CHAlfGES IN STAND STRVCTaSEsrOlLOmNa DISTURBANCES 




C. PRB-lSBOWSSTSaNWASSmOTOlT FORESTS 




,d by Google 




I m ■ toate^a, mi > tatMM, bai ikil^ ^ emtt I kart *— *'»H la bob bv 
•pplUd I ■mill IIm mv (UBr gtmis. Bulc maircli iHta u biii1i» i« mii< tkit n 
■CTlJ. ii*n« tffUtJ WKirch li |»Mtl LonMJ aOBiienniii. ihi malpuMoB b( 
coDdMoa la nldevc ■ dniied oal Tha end dolrad by BUBfen ii. laiKiM), <■ 
■a *ad towBitiriacta unml pcooui imikl be worUnf. 




TLc UodliWtHy il()i>ia itutili) not loou u uy iIiijIb nutly but on Aa ddDocIIvc boc^ 
nmleni-depleting Sontaj pncMca of ihe proui have led, icd cmiiDue to lead, lo 



ihoH with luge rui|a. In By pan af Iha an 

lite qam, tbCTC liu been a diuppeaiuice odiiUepiqmlaEimiof vc 

elk. Miferine, moot - . - 



!W [iap» (tbutOM^ tl 
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mperioricy t£ namgBil iptent R^cr, itkbeameneu^illtf ilieludiimiiu|ML IiiEMi,tlM 
UKumeot of llu lutbon Ibu ih4 3.2« of te Ind b ^ptMMt^ (IhBlr winl) k m (dolnioa tbu 
Uige, nitml ecoqiiWiiB lin* ill bnl iS 




n lIUKXt acKi, and nuc their iiiin 

emlroiuiienaaf HinnHon*. Aiidflil^iiindfai,tBqAaa(fli«Iutaimi>iaiil)>Bdiu»ie(lgettliti 
M til l*v«li of lofilnf Im1ii| cca tUBw d tlMn win bo ilffHft la nte lad endiiigewd qwdei iiut 
<MmIlUlllIlM,uwdl■■a10Mo(■mMfcdh«nll^ H >«e h ng6d fftirnWtl<»i ifetoocoittowtun tte 
foienen oJI "tMlvNrity iMinHavNa ifw* ^tCHW, dier id K nd> deanoB i^^ 

■"' * "JEIS who wniea W *M ■ 

a UpenentofsKh 
u M^im «ith To UK htrTMt liicie 
paiiiaf ibeforeMitwmopden,' WgWIwnl^ Mtftati li t toapet iiii^laj te of » cwporwioa ihtt 

..J.. ___.. ..__• ... t_ in 'i* iti>iiiiiti»i I draw putkubr UMUkm to ifau dOBIS 

KiqiwdiMoCftirMtiypnctlce. Aha.Iwiuibe 
nibconunlnee to kooc 'iux h Ii lyplai of tOmtif la Anmlci, H I Inra iMii ft, rinoe I be^ knldnf 
doiety Id 19U. 

I 





u«l»luM neMtoned m pifs 7. Udm 11-16. (be mitt 
tl Md iiiiU[4'- Monom. A* ptavidon fliit the 
lued wllfa lodwiy "whUi > pviuhI of S yean' (page g, 

UiK2)iMm)>iii^cooEMilodWiadaniT. Here liabnce pool of iiidcf«ula>(idatKlttE [who 

hm i^Tcr faid induflritl tk*) bWB aUdi U At*. 

AhhoBgli moM dMafli of neqiliBi Wcuui ilnd* MnlaslHi, and OKtaloly irill liUa any bmMiMt 
hiure. there ii dear undeiuwriiii dw UodhwniqMbe *ety csqdanQ oF genetic mbnnaiiaii and 
intciactive pioceu-li saceaaiy far toBgnBge ecoqium mnival. tor It li oimpleilEy that conlcn 

resDiBDi9liiUiBbeeo[diiB|N«mNi|liib]rdh«naBddimitie±lAL Cotoliiued evotoUoD depeoik 
upon a fomMtallaa ol divvniQ. It blbn. tbok dial Ihe maimrmnce, eohmcemeiit, and rcMoralloii of 
native biological dlvcnlty ihoold (ate prandeooe wbea the tUltiie ot puUie land Ie beiiit planim). h 
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REBUTTAL REOARDINO KR. IIM FOR THE 
HOUSE SUBCOMTTTEE Ott PORSSTRV 



Tht October 28 boit^ oo Hit. 1164 renaled wbu I hid tuipBCtei] inwld be the cue: 
Hie SaonUIe Puel comiated of qiplled ideiuim injielf beinf (be ule euqitioo. Tlwir 
DDdemuidiot of 'fbcot' WW. >U(, e(MntiBU]F tyiioiTDittawtth "Bee fun'. Ear tbqr RnBed 
nmimerde] pfoductkNi ii4iife denmmntli^ i lack of Dndenundiiig of tbo mtaicf lo 
protect md enhaiKe native biodirenlEy on [be itotnUo) ili|e for fonlinuml gmhitionery 

I em eoDccmed ibout wide misundentaDding legardmf the second to Last paiafiapb in m</ 
y/tiaen leninioDy, where I suggest a strengtbeniDg of 1164 on page 8, line 2 o( the bill. To 
daii^ and eipaiid, I bcliere thai the CiHiimittee of Sdeotbu called for (page 7, lioei 
21—) sbould consin of ideniisu via have never had fomia! eonneclion with an eniiqr liin 
proGts monetarily from the public lands. 'Hie 5-yeu period called Eoi On page t, line 2 is 
much too short, for the philosophy and atdtudcs forged during close indusirial assodadon 
do noi melt away in a few yean. Hk 20 years suggested by Ned Fiitz would be better, but 
I prefer 'never". 

In both written and oral tesdmony I drew a sharp distioclioo between baik and ^ipUed 
science. It is anciBl that cammiitees such as the one called for In 1164 couist eidusively 
or primarily of inUependenl icientisis whose understanding of ecosystem function is free ot 
commercial considecadoni. As long as lilviculluralisis and their philosophy dominaie such 
committees, those who proSt from public lands will gel the kind of "sdendfic expertise' they 

Coogressmau Harold Volbnefs stalemem that a ban on dearcuttiiig is 'ladical' was 
astonishing. How wrong be was. indeed, such a ban would be cooseivative and biologically 
sound. Likewise, I found Congressman Robert Smith's comment that 1164 should be a bill 
'good for silviculture" (or approidmately those words) veiy telling, for it seemed to me lo 
minor the industrial bias expressed by the Forest scientisls, I was disappoinled that both 
men were absent during my leslimoay, because 1 bad hoped lo achange views with Ihem, 
for the record. 

My Qi^t departed Washinglon early enou^ that I did not have time to hear (he panel of 
industrialists, but I know their argumena ar ' " ' .... 

WBWSDD-RebullaLFor 



ena and am not at all impressed with them. 
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Randu) de TruJUlo 

PO Box 1242 

VaUedloE,NM 87581 

505-582-4209 

Hearing on HR 1164 

October 28, 1993 

House Agriculture SidiconunittBe im Specialty Crops and Natural Resources 

re; H.R. 1164 

Charlie Rose, Chaiiman 

Mr. Chaiiman, and members of tiie Committee, 

My family and I live near the village of Valledtos, situated in the Carson National Forest 
of Northern New Mexico. In the ^ning of 1991, we went for an outing in the woods. I 
knew of an ideal place off a secondary forest road from a timber sale area where I had 
worked a few years before. Pat»ng Arough this area known as larita Mesa, we noted 
that there were a large number of Uowdown trees. 

These trees were initially left bdiind in die sale area Ki serve as seed trees in order to 
naturally regenerate stands of Pondeiosa Pine. WhoiKitaled, ttie number of blowdowns 
came to more than 800. Iwrote to the district ranger to eiqiress my concern that the 
windthrow of the seed trees on Jarita Mesa mig^t adversely efiect the natural 
regeneration planned there. In reply, I received a lengthy letter v*ich basically thanked 
me for my comments, but contended ftiat since I knew little of Forest Service sUvicultural 
practices thatlshouldprobably juskmind my own business and leaveit to the experts in 
the field. 

I'm not so easily dissuaded. I consulted one of the experts in the Held, specifically the 
1987 Poi«ierosa Pine Symposium report written by USDA Forest Service Plant 
Physiologist L. J. Heidmann. Entttied "Regeneration Strategies for Ponderosa Pine", it 
outlined five prescriptions necessary for successful regeneration of the species. On Jarita 
Mesa, Forest Service silvicultural practices were in obvious non-compliance with three 
out of the five and in questiimable compliance with a fourth. 

Evenhially, it was necessary for me to point this out in a formal apfieal of the district 
ranger's decision, the first ever filed on die Canon National Forest Partially as a result 
of this appeal, a salvage sale planned for the area did not occur. However, due to Forest 
Service inadherance to its own sdoitific reports (which are paid for with taxpayer 
money), Uttle successful regeneration and inappropriate silvicultural practice curmitly 
in Jarita Mesa. To defend such practices the Forest Service argues ttiat each 
« is different and therefore eadi district must apply different management 
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It follow thai tvR-tgtd mwugemmt should not be applied 
wi. Unfortunaitty, Ihlt U not the CMC. 

Let me cUiify here that I am a tree cutter, not a tTM hugger. Illve and work in Ae 
woods. My family and I depend upon our livelihood being generated in part by 
harvesting forest products &om pid^c land*. I am not agaiitst all timber harvesting on 
the national forests. However, I am against bad management of these resources. Todiis 
degree, one of the worst practices to date is even-aged management 

Even-aged management not only disrupt* the natural order of regeneration of timber 
ipedficaUy, but also diirupls necessary biological interactions within die ecosystem 
upon which this regeneration is dependent. After employing an evoi-aged prescription, 
such as a seed tree cut, a fonnal census of the rodent population is supposed to occur. 
This is necessary in order to ensure that an overabundance of rodents isn't left to eat any 
resultant cone crop. My experience has been that this formal ceitsus never occurs. 

In this instance, there is an important chain of events ttiat is being broken throu^ Forest 
Service mismanagement. Even-aged management creates a situation wherein Ae 
majority of trees, usually the largest and most mature of any given stand, are harvested 
within the boundaries of a timber sale. Hawks and other laptois. whidi had depended 
upon the cover that the canopy of these trees provided, leave die harvested area for more 
suitable habitat elsewhere. The rodent pofnilation increases as remaining predators are 
insufficient to adequately control its growth. More mice and squirrels eat more pine 
cones wl\ich create less seed stock which means less trees are grown which results in lest 
employment for loggers ovei the long term. 

The Forest Service utilizes these even-aged harvest strategies with apparent disregard for 
the "desired future condition'' as little subsequent monitoring occurs to assure the 
success of such a presoiption. This is most disturbing given that the area where I am 
familiar with logging is on the Valledtos Federal Sustained Yield Unit 

This sustained-yield unit was one of six established through an Act of Congress m 1944. 
It is to be managed to provide a sustainable supply of forest products, primarily saw 
timber, for maintenance of steady employment opportunities to the benefit of economic 
stability within the dependent local communities. However, stability to these affected 
communibes through large-scale timber activity has provided little more than hand-to- 
mouth subsistence living for most residents. Oearly. the economics have remained 
stable, but at poverty levels. As long as the Forest Service continues to plan timber sales 
on the basis of even-aged management over wide areas of forested land and gear these 
sales for harvest by large scale operators whose investment in diese communities is 
based solely upon bottom line, then this deplorable social situation will continue. 
Additionally, with thedepletionof die timber resource also comes the loss of traditional 
agriculture to the area. 
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As a case in point, the heavy harvest of timber resources on larita Mesa has resulted in 
adverse water quality for dovmstnam users. (Please refer to attached letter entitled 
lagging E>ainaged Acequia Systons'. Rio Grande Sun, EspanoU, MM, December 27, 
1990,} These users have tradilioiully depended upon this water for irrigation of crops. 
For the past few years, they have noted a disruption in both frequency and amount of 
flow through their hundred-year-old acequias, or ditches. This again is a direct result of 
even-aged harvesting practices. 

One final result of these practices has been a lack of accounting for the number of seed 
trees left behind. Of the five timber sales that had ocxurTedonJarita Mesa in the late 
1980's, post-harvest densities averaged 8-10 seed trees per acre. In 1991, the district 
ranger claimed in written correspondence that only 4-6 seed trees per acre remained. 
Taking into account die 600 windthrown trees mentioned earlier, that resulted in a 
discrepancy of about 11,600 trees with a minimum d.b.h. of 18*-20". 

At the time, this timber would have been valued at about a million dollars. 1 inquired of 
the Carson Supervisor's Office what happened to it, but received no response. To leave 
unaccounted such a discrepancy, it becomes dear that Forest Service management of 
Jarita Mesa was either grossly incompetent, manifestly ne^gent, or completely 
fraudulent. Even-aged management promotes fiscal irresponsibility. 

In conclusion, 1 hope Out 1 have made dear how even-aged management is 
inappropriate oi\ the national forests, not only for its obviously detrimental affect on 
ecosystems, which I have expeiienced first hand, but also for its adverse effect on 
dependable employment opportunities, rural community stability, and basic fiscal 
responsibility. I realize that I'm just one small voice trying to relate to you just how 
important it is for you to support H.R. 1164 and enact it into legislation to prevent even- 
aged management piractices from eventually destroying our precious natiual resources. 

I have heard it stated that the Forest Service needs to continue dearcutting and even- 
aged management as tools in maintaining adequate timber supplies on the national 
forests. Basedonmy experience, I find that statement to be unfounded. Keep in mind 
that many years ago, the Forest Service instituted a program of complete wildland fire 
suppression that they have only recently admitted was inappropriate management. The 
national forests cannot sustain similar and potentially worse management decisions. 

1 have made my living as a logger on the national forests and caimot reasonably expect 
to do so unless such poor management of timber resources on the part of the Forest 
Service is adequately addressed and suffidendy remedied. The Forest Service needs to 
live up to its motto of 'Oaring for the Land and Serving People." Make them do so by 
passing into law H.R. 1164 now. 

Resf>ectfully submitted by: 
Paul S. Lisko 

October 26, 1993 

(Attachoencs follow:) 
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CLEARCUTTING 

and its effects on biodiversity 

Testimony of Elizabeth Feryl on 
HJL 1164, the Forest Biodivenity and Qeucutting Prohibition Act of 1993 

before the Subcommittee on Specialty Crops and Natxiial Resources, 

Committee on Agriculture, U.S. House of Representatives 
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Ky nana ie Thomoa D. Ha^Bs. I am azparlsnced in natural 
resource oanagcuBont BctlvUte* within Corast acoayataas. I an 
nritlng thla atatenent In support of tlia propoaed "Forast 
Slodiverslcy end ClBarcuttlng ProhlbUion Act of 1993' <H.R. 
1164). Tbere Is an InoreaalngXy urgent nead to conaei^a natlvl 
blodlvaraicy in federal focasta, tbrough the raplacenaat of 
destructLve even-agad managemant , includlnq clearcuttlnQ, with 
■elftction maiicgeiiiant. 1 appreciata tba opportunity to preaant 
tba following specific rassons (or ay andarsanant of H.R. 1164j 
In order to aupplanent ay taatlaonr on Octobar 10, 1993. 



Though I an espaxlencad In forest consarvatlon In aeraral 
ragiona of the United Btatas, most of ay worX axperlance isvolTaa 
-tha foresta of East Tanu and Waat Louialana, Hhera I have 
personally conducted numerous ecological baseline and Impact 
anaiyaas on a total of ovar 550,000 acres. I have also planned 
and Implfiiiiantad nanageinent prograns for both private and public 
foreats, prloiairlly in East Tanas. As the author and co-author of 
TiunarouB anvironmantal inpact statenants. ecological aaseaamanta. 
and nanaganaat plana for InduatrVf other private londoMnars, and 
govamaent agencies, ay invest Igatlona have focused on the role 
of bmian dlatnrbance In olterlng ttaa dynaalcB and structure of 
ecosyatwui and conseguently tweeting the biodiversity and 
functional Integrity of remnant natural colminltlaB . I an 
presently en^loyod as an ecological consultant and collage 
instructor while I pursue doctoral ressercb In ecosysten 
consarvetioD at the Univaralty of California at Berkeley. 

Prior to relocating to California in Kovembor, 1992, 1 
worked for over 15 yaara aa a professional consarvatlon biologiat 
and foreat ecologlet, basvd in Twtaa. Fcon October 1989 through 
October 1992, I worked an the stewardship Ecologiat far the Texae 
chapter of The Nature Conaerrancy, an intematloaal nonprofit 
organlEfitlon dedicated to tha coneervatlon of rare species and 
D&Cural cofflBunltlea through private action. I waa the chief 
scientist and reaourca manager with primary responsibility tor 
design, management, and nonltorlcig of 32 Conservancy- owned 
prasecves and numerous other conaervatton projacta throughout the 
state. Before Joining the Conservaccr, I apant five yaare ae a 
conservation biologist for the Texas Parka and Wildlife 
Oapartment. My primary duties were integrated resource 
imnagenent and regulatory protection of natural reaouicssi 
including coordination and writing of official Departaant 
responsas to U.B. Forest Service (U8P9) documsntB and activities 
affecting the National Foraats and Grasslands in Texas, Prior to 
my eoiployiient as a govarnnient biologist J worked ae an 
ecological consultant to both industry and government agenclee 
for over seven years prtaarlly as project manager/ ecologiat fox 
Espey Huston and AasociateSf aa anTlroaoantal englnearlns flra 
m Austin, Texas. 
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My •dueatlon Includes ongolna doctoral ir*B«urcb la feraat 
■coay«t*aa (Univ«c*lty of California at BeckalaT). • MMtsr of 
Poraat Sclwic* (Yala University, 1977), and a baehalor'a d«graa 
with honora in biology (Rica Untvaralty, 1975]. During vy 
e«r«ac, I kava wrlttan 89 publicatlona and taehnl^cal papera. w 
zavuaa ia avallabla upon raquaat and of fees furthar datall about 
■y axparlanca aad aducatlon. 

zz. imf-Mn MutuwHDfT DkMaeB UQoznuxn 

IB tha vaat aalozlty of natural foraat typa* la tba Dnltad 

atataa, Batura foreata coaaiat of multi-spaciaa, all-agad mosalcE 
charaeCariiad 'by atructural dlvairaity. The natural heteroganeity 
Of plant apaclaa and caawmltl«a in uodlstuirhed foresta aupporta 
M great dlvaralty -of foraat anifukla, due to the eonpoaltional end 
■■■■oral v«rl«tr of food, alwltar, and othai; habitat raaourcas, 

Loag-tan Daatruotloa ot BLodlvoi^iiilty ^ Scientific r«B6a£ch 
ladlcataa that avan-aged managestant dasciroyH native blodlTQralty' 
for dacades, or poBsibly (oravar, Duffy and Malar (1992) proviM 
a litarstuca revlaw concerning tHa recolonliation of aacondary 
foraate by native herbaceoua planta. t'halr raviaw revabla that 
racoloalsstlon by Indlganoaa h«rba ia aztrenaly alow and 
incoovlata (Thonpson, 1980), for the following raaaona: 

1) Saxual caproductloa by intarlor foroat herba la linltad ' 
by poor Bfted dlsparsal (Randal, 1976; Baattia and Culvaz, 
1981} and low garvinatton [Sttulh, 1965]; 



3) Vagatativa aatanalon growtli rataa of tbaae apaclee la 
usually laas than one fflatar par dacada <Wbitford/ 1951j 
Sobay and Barkbouaa, 19T7)i and 

4) Blgb browalng praaaura on eapacially saadllnga dua to 
ovsrpopulatlons of opportonlatlo harbivoraa auch as 
whita-tallad daar (Uvarsoa at al., 1086). 

Turtbar tfvidancs of tha long^tara advarae inpact to 
biodivaraity within aacondary foreata la found in studl^a of 
individual foraata in tba Unftad Statea uhlch reveal raeovary 
rataa for barbacaoua apaclaa foUouing dlcturbsncB of aavaital to 
Mra than 15 dacadae Placcvs, 1959; M&cLe&n and ualn, 1977; 
Brewar, 19B0; aa cited in Duffy and Meiar 1992). In fact, 
British secondary foreete n&arly 40O years old E«tlll hsva nnt 
recovered their original herbaceoua comun^ty (Pet^rkan and Game, 
19S4). Within tba United StataS, tba original foreet likely 
deTSloped duclng a coaler and Bolster clln^ta relative to the 
present (Delcourt and Delcourti lflB7) and, theiafocd, (nay bs 
prevented fron regenerating Ita full coaipl«Maht of apaciea. 
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Futuca climate change tronld naka rscevacy of fozact blodlvaralty 
even corn pcgblanotlc, as Inoreasitug tworaturai and carbon 
'<J].oa:14« ccmcontrstlone MOnld craat* !«•■ and laaa favorablo 
aonAht;i>.9»9 tax i;cao-<rerT of tba Dclglaal luu-lMCVnu COHUnity 
(Boloooa, 1986). 

BammO upon their own reaaaxch In tm aoutbam Appalaohlan 
Hounc^lns, Duffy and M«ier (1992) report no racortfy of 
txerbacaouB cover and spaclBs rlctui«as In ■acondary foraata 4B-B7 
ysara after clearcuttlng. HitMn thla tliw frana, only ona halt 
o£ the ppBCiee ricimess and one third of the total covar of 
hsjrbaceous epQcies had icecovered whan compared to relatively 
uodleturbad forest. Fuxthermore, no trend taward racovary waa 
detectBd. In fact, epsclea rlchnBsa and cover appoared to b« 
dacreaaing In older secondary atendg, probably due to the gradual 
losB of early succBseional herbB as the overatory caoopy closaa. 
EMCfy and tieler (1992} conclude that berbacaouB plants in the 
mixed cove focestB of the eouthem Appalachians are unllXely to 
recover vrlth the ciurrent logging cycles of 40-150 yaara, and 
piccdlct an overall decline in reylonal hlodlvaralty. 

Similar daclinaa in biodiversity raaultins from claarcuttlna 
are deecrlbed for ealamandere by Patranka et al. (1993). Whlla 
conducting an loventojry of clsarcuts leaa than ton yaara old and 
of niore mature foraats greater then iC years old, thay found 
BBlaiiuuider populations five tines more abundant and twice aa rLcA 
in species m plots in the mature foraats relative to recant 
clearcuta. They calculata that 50-70 years are required to 
recover aalainander populations to predisturbance levels, Thay 
also ^ontlfy the chronic dapreaeion In sBlaoander populatlcna in 
iteatem Horth Carolina to be greater than one quarter of a 
billion indlvldualB or nine percent below population Levels 
absent cloarcwttlng- 

Rvcai'-ngad Hanagenmnt Couaaa Praoaentatlon of Teraat 
Eandnoapan: Evan mort fiaclouB than the direct adverse InpactB of 

even-aged management on blodlveraity dlscuaeed above era Its 
indirect Impacts through largs-ecale habitat fragmentation. The 
exti:eme patchinaaa of foraet haliltatB following cyclic svan-aged 
menaSMient le the moot racognlcod characteristic of thla 
manoganent practice throughout the United States. An example of 
the fragmentation that acconpanlas habitat daatruotlon during 
aven-eged management la dooumented by Groom and Schunaker (1993) 
for the period 1940-X9Ba on the Olyntplc National Foreat in the 
state of Washington. In addition to a drastic decline In total 
acreage of old-growth forest, their research meaeured a 
substantial increase in the number of amall fragmanta within the 
remaining forest. Surin^ the period of the etudyt the regional 
forest was olmoBt entirely brohan into small patches, «lth an 
avarage decrease in potch slia of 93 percent (reduced from 435 to 
25 hectarea) and a flve-Ccld Increase in the number of fragments 
leea than 100 hectares. 
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Uilcovs ftt «l. (1986) vUU tb«t ■fntpNOtatloB rauiaB Um 
principal thr«*t to w>at apaclAa la Uw tesverata ao««." 
Pra^Wtatlon lacrMaas «ztlncClcai rvtAo of epeclM In i 
farant patobaa through Mvaral —rhanlawn. includlagi 



Habitat fraonanCBtlon decreases thA size and Incraaaaa tha 
laolatlon of local populations of plant and animal speclas, whlcb 
laada to reducad fitnasa to natural eelactlon due to dsi4)enai3 
fanatic variation and high inbr«ading depreaaion {McCauLey, 
1903). laolated habitat areas ajcpeclenca constant tuenovar In 
spaclaa coapoaition aa specte« arc lost and gained through both 
•celogie and atochaatlc proe<w««s, with apeciea eictlnctloa rates 
Increasing as areas of hsbttat yean an t« dacrease (Ullcox, 1980). 
As habitat arsaa bscoae increasingly iaolatad and colonliation 
sources bacoaa fSMsr sod worm distant, colonisation cannot keep 
abreast of extinction. In«vitably, a net loee of spaclea occurs 
over time and will continue nntil colonlxatton and extinction 
xataa once again balanc*. but at lower blodivoraity. 

Snail foraatad areae are unable to aainteln populabloiis of 
forast interior plants as abade-tolerant species are replaced by 
shade- intolerant apacles fron tha increased anount o£ adge 
(Rannsy at al., 19B1). Major vegetation changes caused by the 
adga affect extend 30-100 meters inside fcrast patches, SMQVadiat 
on rather the adga ia on tb» north or south aida o£ the patch 
<tlannsy, 1977] MalftB, 1972). Edge effects on forest animalfi are 
slgnlflaantly mora pronounced. For exsMpla, edge-related 
predation of Interior bird ceste baa bean shown to aztand 300-600 
aeters into feraat patches (Ullcove, 19BS). Future nainteoance 
of for«Bt songbirds vili, tbus, require s mlaima patch sise at 
BSTeral hundred hectares of unlnternq>tad forsst (WhitcQit) «t 
al., 197fi). 

CLobai ellaate cbanse Is itlwlr to heighten sslectiv* 
pressures for ra^id dfAperesl ability Hfatidi Is hindered by 
bsbitat fragnsntstioa for natlTe forest speolea and snhannad by 
habitat fragmsntstlon fox «(eady species (Qnlnn and Itarr, 1093). 
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Id tbla Hay, cllbiata c^nge wilX mrMD tlw sdvsra* •cologlcftl 
inpoct of fragment 9t ion by promoting tlia tnvaaioa Of foroata by 
"warm Heacnei" exotic plants, which irlll raault in m^ma aoxa 
mpm aaulinaa in nativa apooiaa. 

KTan^nQftd Haa*m«n«at olDcwtB looayataa nmotlonat 
Structural tjomplaxity, conBistlaa at larga treti, daad and dyiag 
anagai and fallen lo^a, builds ovar tipw In natural foraata. 
ainOB tba stcuctural legacy la not deatroyad by avan aavara 
tUktural dlBtui^ancaSi such as fleas and volcanic acuptlona 
(Banaaa at al., 1991). The diversity of apeclas, agaa, and 
structure «>1bo iDcraaB^a foreat connunity stability and reducaa 
ttiQ tnibj^oquent Inctd^noQ of natural diaturbancea, ouch aa 
aoutham pina baatla i^ifestatlons la tha Soutbaaat [Coulaon, 
1980). 

ETao-aged manageni'snt greatly reduoao tha etruotural and 
compoaltlonol complsxJ^ty of toraat atands (Hsnaan at al., 1991]. 
lutenalTe tlnibac pi;oduction aevacaly raducaa atructural dlvarsltjr 
both by lanovlng nioat axletlng atructure during hatvaat and by 
shortening aucceacion b^fota larga atructuraa davelop. Bvan If 
iar'ge traea and snage are left in cKarcuta, Kanaen at al. (1991) 
daaonatratQ that sucti stiuctura la a legacy from the praharvaat 
Btzuid and cannot be Buatainad uiider avan-agad harvaating. in 
addition, Spiee and Clina (1988) modalad tha long-tami loaa of 
l9rga woody dabrla und^c cyclic clearcuttlng la tha Northwaat and 
found that snag and lo^ abundanaa waa reduced to 30 and alx 
peroant, cespactlvalyr at the end of tha first and aecond 100- 
yaar rotations. Bvan-aged nona^enant deatroya speclae and aga- 
claas dLveralty by removing eaaantially all of tha foraat canopy 
In one or, for aheltarKOod and saedtraa harvesting, two cutttnga. 
Following cutting, tha slta le typically prepared by bulldoslng. 



Dlacnrbed aite conditions causa the nobilltation and loaa of 
organic matter and assentlal nutrlenta that have acoumulated ovar 
tlK Tiaara slnoa atand ^atabllebiMnt.' These atorae of carbon and 
nutrlenta are, in an ecological sanae, Indlapeneabla invaatnanta 
in the anergy end building blocks of tha future blotlc conntuntty, 
elnoe they firs aasentlal prior candltlons tor the raeBtabllahaieat 
of latex' aoral communities and many presently rare spaclaa. Tha 
eis[il^l<:sjat Inci'eaaea in soil respiration and nitrogen 
fflln'sralinatLon following clearcuttlng have beaa well documanted 

BocDKuia ond jLUoans, l°79)- This nutriant flueh la concurrent 
with a proliferation of soil daoonvosera, including microflora 
and fauna, which can pacatst for bb long aa tan yaaca follovlng 
timber horvsat Clundgren, 1982; Paul and Clark, 1989). 
Undiaturbad forests have narb to naar-zaro less of nitrogsn, 
Hhereas clearcuts result in graatly accelerated lossaa of 
nitrogen and other nutrients to atraan runoff (Paul and Clack, 
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The inatontonsoue expoBora of tha forast floor ■llowa 
sunlight to d«cliMt« ntxtda-tolacant planta and onimala 
chacacteclst.tc of mature focsBtB aaiS greatly InccaaBaa tha rata 
nf mnnff fnM7w4a7 EMUnHf Utia In turn IcnmrB Uia nnLai talils 
mull iMchHB -valuable nutrients. It la praolaaly thla oonblnad 
obniptncBB of unveiled llgbt and outrlant fluab Mbich 
preolpitates the rapid InvaBlon of fallad opanlags by eun-loTlng 
^tOQay pl&nts typical of early Bncocaslonr laelodlng loblolly 
plnsr gT««id)ci?r, dawbsccy, ood poison oaK in the SeutbaaBt. 
TlDbac rompval further IncceaBaa tha pbyalol fla— ga to any 
i^fttldual 'traaa and other regatatlon, as ««U as aoil diaturbaAoa 
and conipaction lanaing to accalaratad anMlon and aadlaantatlon. 

Cnrreat iParvulTfweaB of Knn-avad iiaaavaBsati Tha 
nanagement of fodecal fareata is taaoparad by a praoccupation with 
even-etged monEigainent . ThlB Lb occorrlng daapita tba fact that 
fedaraX lanto that bavei cot yat been aubjactM to avaD-agad 
pcacticea conseirva the noat eiguiElcaot foraat aooayatana in tba 
Gonntry. Evan'-agetl aanagaiiBnt poaaa tba priaary tbraat to tba 



The anvironiaontal damage Is parpetuatad by tha fallur* of 
federal agendas to obtain and apply adaqoata and unblaaad 
Information regarding the environawntal and ecological f 
their actlv-itlaa, information aourcas basic to natural 
conserTation, but undarutillBOd in Banagemaut planning on 
foraeta, includa: 



3} Long-t^rm envitronmaQtal end ecological nanitoring of 
baaeltne conditions and Impacts aa a guide to tita 
implementation of resource nanagenant plans] and 

4] Unblaaad asaaaements of direct, Indlractf asd OUMlatlva 
impacts to aensicive, inoar forest rasoureas bafora and 
after oanagament actlTitlBa. 



U8F8 maoagaaent of tha vatlooml Porasts lb Twtaa {tm) la 
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llluatcatlve oC ths preoccupation of fadaial aganciaB with avan- 
aged nonaganuit. bx ctw tlma of their acqulBltton In 1936, tha 
oTexiiti^ming nutjorltr ot land* that now coi^irlaa NFT wara alraady 
uLuuKva Vltb loresc atMaa ranging in age fxoa bIk to orar 100 
yaars (?rlta, 198fi). S9on aftac aoquiaitlon, hardtrood baaal araa 
In the NFT bagan to bo aystamatically ceducad thxnugh gitdliag, 
herblgtde application, praacrlbcta bucnlng, and athar "tlnbar 
stand inpravanant," in oraer to Brtiflcially incraasa plna baial 
araa (prcdonlnantly loblolly and. to a laasar axtant. ahortlaaf 
pinae). stands wltb agea ovex 70, 80, and 100 yaara for loblolly 
and sbortlcat pine, longleaf pina, and hardwood, raapectlvaly, 
«9r« first clearcwt on the Kational PorestB in 19M . However, 
woli~8tookea Eoteat standa were prevalent on NFT in 1936, as 
ahomi by tbo 1960 age-ciaaa graph uaad In ths I9S7 "Inal 
Snvironaental Inmact Statement. Land and Haeourcye Mangyifaai^t 
Plan, national PoraBtn nod Qraaelanda in Taatae (U.S. Dapartaant 
of Agricultucg, 1987; Fig, 11-24, p, 11-05). ThlB graph reveala 
that stond agsa in 1960 ware predonlnantly 50 to more than 80 
yeara old. By 8ubt7:actii>g 44 years from 1960, the atond age 
claaaea sIk throu^ ten of the graph would have bean aix to oora 
than 36 yeara of age In 193tii> in addition, ttaa fonnar foraat 
etanda whose cutting ciraatad age claaaea one through four and 
trv:^ ot n^ c}-aMa Xirin on ths graph [aga SO or laau lu 1900) 
HQuld tuavB bien older (to sore tbw 100 yaara of sg*} In 1B3S. 

i;hn ImpleiDentetlan of clearouttlng and other even-agad 
aanagamant in 1964 accelerated the artificial convarslon of MPT 
to the pteaent-day, early eucceeBional forest characterized by an 
ovardoEtnanco of loblolly pine. The ongoing cyclas of eouthem 
pine beetla (8PB) outbreaXa on NFT have bean due to aven-aged 
Banagonient and inattention to thinnings and other sllvicultutal 
traataente. Such iDBnagement practices create on unbalanced 
forest conpoaitlon characterized by denaa pine atanda of low 
vigor (BAlanger, IQQO). Thane uniform, contlnuoua pina atanda 
proTide idaaX SPB hAbltat (Qara and Coeter, 1968; Hedden and 
BlUlJoga, 1979). 

The racurrant outbreaks of sn are faetlitating tba 
replaceoient o£ thle early Bucceasional foreflt with a nora nature 
stage In natural succebalon: a diverse Dixad-apeclas forest. Tba 
products of East TeiKas plant euccaaeion on relatively undisturbed 
upland aitas - mature hnrdwood-pine forestB - are highly valuable 
ecolOglaally dua to tbctr extreise acarclty tbroughout preeent-day 
BQBt Texae, wbete public aod private forests elika are 
predominantly maintained at a pairpetually young successional 
stage through the overwhelming emphasis on the cyclic production 
of pine tlnber. The significance of the relatively few 
Mlldemeaa acres In NFT lies to a great degree In tha unique 
opportunity to oxparlanc? nod rsoearch raonanta of nature forest 
ecosyBtenui that reanarge following unhindered, natural 
euccessional proceaeeB such as 5PB InfartatlonB. 
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The large ■agDitud^ of SPB papiil«tlon fluetiutions oa 
NcitJional Foiresce tlurougbput wndti of Um Southaavt Indlcataa a 
pervasive atata of •«rlr -auccaaalooal labclttnc* witlitn tb* 
raston. This ecalogicoX dlaaqulllteliH Is obafActeriscd by an 
orerabundsDce of SPB-suecnptible p1n«B, tdtlch oriviii«t«4 fcoa ttw 
Inteiua dlatuibance cQuped by cleareattlDg and otlwr aartraetlTB 
lo£i<3 uses of ths roc«nt past. Conflimlng ttala •■rly ■uceaafclonal 
status of aoOsra pine forests In tba Boutbasat, Hicks (1980) 
states that "[gllveo tine and oo latarfax«BC« fro* pM>pl«( tba 
systan would raaatablisb an ■qulllbrlta ttaxou^ rsductioa la tlia 
plna coBvoiiant of forasts." (p. SE) 

As Btst«(l by Belanger (19B0, p. 177), ■(s)llvlcultUT«l 
pracCiceo offer the most practical and lootr-laa'ttng BBana" of 
pir^ventlng SFB Infestations la lbs Soutbeast. "Integxated paat 
nanaLgoment" (IPM) Is a tera aead to daacrlbe tbe varying 
comblnetioos of co^rtftin. sllTicultttral tactica rwxnoanded to 
Incraoae etmd and forest reslBtaoce to «FB. fiw following list 
BVumnarlzsQ ttieoa gensrslly accaptad XPH tactic* (Balangar at. 
al., 1919; Beianger amj Haiao, 19S0; Bicka at. al., 1979; 
Ttofltobac at. al., 1966): 

1) Xoorseaa doalOBnoe by barftmoaa; 

2) Haintain auXtlpla sga claaaaa; 

1 of lootflaaf pina cnrar loblel^ 
Stmat 

t.) RadiMK logging daawga; 

S) Tbln fcon belcm to rvnva bl^-riak, a u ppr— aad t x tmmf 



UnaTtn-aged aalsctloa nanageaent 1* tba race— anflafl a . 
praveatm? SPB infestatlona ttaraOcA tlia application of ZM 
(fbatcber at. al., 1986, p. 10, Tabla 4). Tba long-tara ~~ 
to prarenting SPB Infaatatloaa Mould bMft bagla «itb an ' 
ban on avan-afad ptaa nanaoaaiKit. 

PTohiMtion Qfi KrcA-ngcd naoagaaaot Bfaoald Inclnda Balvaga, 
BUffiur, and Bantoratlon Cuttlosi Eren-agad aanagamaat abonld not 
be used during buffer cutting, restOTatlon actlTitiaa, and 
BAlvage operatiODB followtog natural and buaan dlsturbaacaa. In 
ocd«r to not perpetuate tbe significant edvarsa l^paota 
aSfiociated viltb fragmentation and etbac acologlcal l^»alaaess, as 
^leecrlbed above, Tb>» follOMlng aza^laa illustxata tha naad foe 
miob a probibltlon: 



n* CBttlag of strip 
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cleorcuts in CKOnt of active SFB lafvBtktloa* pr«di>poa«a the 
stnna to cecuKiant sr& Attucks, ctac* «n •mi-«B«d pini 
nonocultuxe auacsptlble to SPB !• pscpBtuitsd. la addltlenf no 
aci»itifio ceasDircli bos provan ttia •fflMoy of butfar cutting in 
cOQtcolllog SFB, 

Tlie toffpllag ol b, large rolune of heavy, green pines Into 
tha Xower laydcs of forest vegetation within treeted SPB apote 
cauBas a SAvere dlsrujitlon of the atcuctucel ana functional 
integrltj* of the developing foreat ooanninlty. if left 
vnnllBtLirbed, tbe atendlng SPS-kllled pinea would deelocate and' 
dlalntsgrate aver one or two yaAra In a gradual, pletumeal 
feobioa. The lnco:[rpo):atlon of organic Hotter and nutrlente Into 
tha forest floor would continue, without the lacge lofleee due to 
the inciTQaBed rates of runoff and volatlllsatioa following 
falling operatloHB (Borniann and Llkane, 1979). Shade, 
groundnetBT, and nutrient pools would not be unduly dtarupted Ud 
natural succession to a nature forest connonlty, with inareBeed 
biodiversity and etaliility, wou-ld proceed unliapaded. in tjie 
absence of cutting, tha standing dsad pinee also provide 
dNelliog, feeding, end resting habitats for a large varlsty of 
aninel speciee, inoludlng birds and insects that are efficient 
predators o£ SPB. The felling of infested pinee increeees tba 
diepereal of SPB allowing it to effectively escape from these 
native predatore. Since there is abundant new evidenae that 
natural enenieB, eapeoially insects, exhibit slgniCicent 
biological control of SPB, their populations should be eugnented 
and promoted wherever possible (Payne and Searenmae, 1986; 
St'^phwi et. ai.. 1990; Turchln et. al., 19S1). 

Texas, thft^Ktenaiveclearcuttlng of slosh pine stands in the 
Netional roraate during conversion to longleaf pine !■ leading to 
wmecessary fragmentation ond rsductlon of existing and future 
foraging habitat Besentlal to the endangered red-cockaded 
woodpecke:^ (RCW). The resultant large openings also leed to poor 
isgeneretion of longlsaJC pinas, based upon my experience with th* 
active replBceneot ot elasb pine plantations with natural 
longleaf pine stands at The Nature Conservancy's 2300-acre 
SandylsAd Sanctuary near Silsbee, Hardin County, Texes. In order 
to regenerate site-adapted, indigenous stocks of longleef pine, 
the phasing out of slash pine plantations should be initiated 
aelttctlvely by felling the closast slash pines around existing 
. longlgaC seed trees scottered araong the slash pines > These 
BdUQcent slash pines should be carefully felled away from 
longleaf seed trees to prevent danage to residual longleaf. At 
subsequent intervals of approximately five to ten years, the 
cutting of slash pines should be gradually ei^ended xadielly fco« 
the residual longleaf seed treea as longleaf regeneration 
progreBses. This phased approach is important to naintalnlng en 
adeguatfl basal area of pines for RCH habitat needs and to 
retaining a functioning, iiraer forest ecosysten during the 
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interin peclod of longleaf aatabllalHaat. Th* vctflntioa of a 
Fln« canopy also pcovldes pin* oaaol* lltttr^ which f«Clltt«tM 
natural and prftacribed flru that pr*iwz« um»Bb»d» Iwe Mt«r«l 
looglvBl r«gttn«rat].oa. 

XXX. anicfxai HuuanotHT ti mmwnm A nm aam ■■■■■* 

Tbougti widely auppluitad bjr lBtya-»cal«, rran-agad 
maamavaant in tadoral forest ■snug— nt during the past thraa 
decwtoBr selection aanafcBaat Is wall knoMi and naa a long 
blBtocy as a atlvlcultucal aetliod for davsloplng dlverss, Bisad- 
epeoiBD stands (Bnttlk, I9se). Cnrreatly usad in private farMtzy 
across tira nation, sal^ctloa aaaaquMDt could ha laplaaantM oa 
all CsdQcal forests with minlawtl deiar. 

Salaction nanafanent bast admits natucsl caganaratlon vlthla 
Aindletuxb«d forcats by creattng opantngB saell enough to taaala 
uuidsr th^ nUcEocllnBtlc: md raprodvctlve lofluanca of adjacast 
nature trses. tha nstucal spatial and atmctural hatarogenaity 
of nature formats slao raMlna largely intact Id tha fora Of 
gap^r overetory compoaltloa, litter, dead wood, plt-end-aouad 
topograpby, and mlcrotopofraphlo gradients. Sucdi sovlranaaDtal 
tietarogenelty le eeeentlal for Um conservation of a natural 
diversity of plant end onlaal spaolss [Hayas et al., 1997). 

Ttumah «eJlaction DODageaaat «ay raqoira aoca aUllf tbar* 
ore aanr coopaavtory advontaaaa of wenagtwg tot aatucal 
ragaaaratlon with thin slivlcnltBxal aatlna (Bakar, 1991), 
tnolnAlng: 

1) Rapid robabllltatioa of out-ovar aa4 nBdaratoekad staada; 

2) Harvesting witbout Intarzostlag stand raganeratlon; 



5] Enhanced aaatbetlcs and anre valuable for wlldlifa. 

Relative to even-aged ■eniiqe— nt, aelactlon Bsnageaent has 
fiQveral economic advantages. Due to the unevaa-aged nature of 
the forest, young treas are estalillabad under old trees, thus 
reducing the tine allocated to tbe saall trees that neither fully 
occnipy the soil nor support Benfl«»>l foliage, in thin aaanar, 
eelaction nanogemant achieves anre ooaplets use of growing space 
Kid greater total produotlon of tilaber than even-aged aanagaaant 
(Smith, 1986] . Selection Banageaent producee higher quality 
sawlaga without tbe bigh cost of eita praparatlon and plaotlDg. 
Dus to the snallei bIcs of lodlvidnal cq^aratlons and tha oaad to 
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eovar aor* aroo nur* frsgusntly, B^lsction nanaganwat cxaataa 
juc* job appoctunltlas for a greatsx portion of th« loeil 
ceoBBunltj. selection nanasuMnt alto allOMa for perlodlo 
gutting* w&lch Incrtaaas ElaitiblLlty to tak* batter BdvantaffB OC 
▼•Tiabl* market conditianB and to provide more continuous iacoafti 
rvtatlva to evwt-ftsed Mmevuiuit. 

Tba Lvo^tcnce of Selection Hanatja&stti: to HaliitaiB 
f'^Tnfl'T ^ flpaelavi 7or tbe reaeoiia glvftn in the above ■•etlana, 
nanr •adengared epeciea depend on expanses of unaTtD-egad JMtore 
fOTMtS, alnce Many of these epeclee are interior foxeet epeelee. 
Due to Its need for Interior foreet habitats In a xagton that 
CenepleuouBly lacks such habitats, the endangarod RCU cf the 
Southeeet le particularly reliant on careful managMMnt to rs- 
creat* tuoh babltat character let ice. 

The maintenance of multiple age clssaes of pines within 
active and inactive new colonies and replacement and recruitment 
■tandfl le necessary to provide a continuous withln-stand supply 
of treea with pre-cavlty characterlatics. Aa ahoun by Conner and 
O'Halloran (19B7), individual tree character Istice are of grsatar 
inportanoe in RCH nesting habitat selection than general forest 
stead characteristics. This rsaearch docuaente that cavity tree 
variables, such as agSj dlanater at breast height, and crown 
alsei are nora livortant to the diacrlmlnation betvean cavity aad 
randoa trees than are etond variables such aa basal area imd 
hardwood aidstory sncroaobnant . Far instance, a shared 
characteristic of nany cavity trees la a long period of 
suppressed dlsKStar and crown growth, followed by eubee^ent 
release. ThereCorsr the retention of suhetantlal pise basal area 
Is ■Idatery and nnderstory canopy positions Is li^ortant to 
■■tntaln a future supply of pre-eavlty treeki. 

Other lines of rsaeonlng that indicate the need for mltlple 
•B* clacaas In SCW stands relate to the tanaclty of existing 
colonies and the avldsnce Indicating the dependence Of ttCW on 
nntursl uneven-aged pine stands. The RCu maintalne a tsnaoieos 
hold on existing celonlee, probably due ta the large tina and 
esMToy legulreaents for oavity excavation coupled with the large 
nuaAMT of cavities needed per colony, Othei- reasons tor this 
dependence on esletlng colonies are likely due to ttCU social 
behavior and a lack of suitable contiguous habitat. Moat new 
colonies foxn by means of "budding" fron iin laxietlng colony. In 
faqtf the suoceaeful eetabllsbment of "pioneer" colonise distant 
trem existing colonies has only rarely been documented. In any' 
oase, the tenacity of RCM colonlee dictates the need foe wlthln- 
stond succession of trees suitable for cavity aucavstlan in 
colony, replacement, aad recruitment standa. Clear evidence for 
the dependence of RCW on unavan-aged pine Btands is provided by 
Piatt, Evans, and RathMin (198fl}, who detail the population 
dynanlcs of old-growth longleaf pine, the prt.ferfed habitat of 
acw. They show old-growth longleaf pine tolw distinctly ooavsn- 
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•Bvd «• tbtt rasult of coatlnuoua iMtxana r«g«Mr«tla> for at 

tn iiTd«r to MctntaiB wltMn-atand Eflpiacenent of RCU nftitlm 
nd forKglns hAbit«t, nldatory control Bhouid Iw Impleattatad only 
en an aa-naadAd, aalactlva baaia to remove imaiuldual traaa by 
Obainaaw oc othac hand iMthoda Tha removsi of Individual 
Bldatory traaa ahould ba raatrictad to adj(«cant tiraaa that 
daoonatrablir threaten individual cavity tiraas, alther by 
pravantlng RCW accaaa or Increaaing the potential for predatloB 
or cavity deatcuction by other apacias. Ceira should be taJton to 
retain tnidetory tceei with the charactetiatics of pra-cavlty 
traaa, auch aa cad haart dlaeaaa and svippreesad diameter and 
arotm grourtb, which would benefit fron release aa olda£ a^e 
clasaaa bacoma aanaecant . Tha abrupt cenove.! oE nidatacy 
vagatatlon nay -unoeceaaaxlly dlaorlent and disturb tba realdant 
clan In active coloniaa. In order to pravEJit this potantlally 
nagatlve Impact, aalactlve aldstory control. If 4eanad 
appropriate to apply throughout an active colony, abould be 
conducted In a phasad manner over tuo or three yaara. Tbla 
pbaaad removal abould be coupled with long-term aonltorina at 
continued occupetlon tn OcCMt to sttjuat Subsequent control 
naasuraa a« needed . 

ZV. CCMCLUtlOM 

I atTOaQly andorsa B.B. 1164 and tta prohibtti(» aC avan-- 
agad foraat nanaganenfc on all fadaral lands, flocit a problfaltlon 
Mill battar conaarva natin biodlvaKalty and tha anltltuda at 
other foraat raaoarcaa. Tha so-callad "new foraatry, " vhich 
would leave more large abandlng tras8f logs, and anaga during 
avan-agad managatnant, la naltbar austalnabla in tbe long tars not 
Bufficiant to protect blodlvaralty . As dlscuased above, tbe 
Inpact Intensity and spatial character is tica of even-agad 
management far exceed natural disturbance regimes. This 
Incompatibility of even-aged managcmant ulth the apatial, 
eo^oaltional, and functional attributea of natural forasta 
pravanta tha long-tam aatntananca of biodiversity. 

Tbe alternative allviaultural ayBtauo proposed by H.R, ll$« ~ 
- aalaction Danagemsnt -- cloaaly parallela the disturbance and 
racovary procaasea of natural foreata. Re defined In the bill, 
opaolnoB would not exceed in width the halght of the forest stand 
and not encompata more than 30 percent or tho stand within 30 
yaatrs. in this manner, the harvaetad areaa would closely nliilc 
tha interior gap-phase raganaratlon chamct^rlatlc of saBentially 
all oatura natural foraata. The optuiings, by raioalning 
tunotional co^onanta of tha foraat envlronuant, MOuld result in 
a minlnal diaturbanca to which moat native toreet spBoles are 
■axlnally adapted. Not only doaa selection nanageoiant canael^vB 
blodlvaralty, but It alao baa distinct aasthetlc, anvlraniaentBl, 
allvt cultural I and aconomli; advantages, &s deecribad above. 
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Xn •uMHWT, aBlcctton BanagaBsnt It auch •upArlor to •vwi'- 
agad BsiuvaMnt and o«n tw laplaaiatad in all foraatad ra^loaa of 
tba eoontTT. 
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Imrrj vtlllua 
OukcUta Vateh L«*gu« 

Bet aprlBStt, iS 71»13 
Ootebar 2S. .1»»3 



Xjr UM IB J«rr7 Vtlllua <]Urvl& C. VllltftM, Jr. > . 1 r*«ld* at 
531 Vlnduwra Tarraoa, Bat Springs, krluKsas 71B19. I » b 

proiaosloBal '«iiglM!«r bsvl&g racAlTad a dagra* of Baohalor at Sciaoca 
tti Civil Soglaaarlng from tha Uulvaraltj- ot Arkanvaa la lOM. 

I as * ragiatarad Firaf«B«lDn»l olvil anglBvar la tbtt stataw at 
ArkansBs and Xlaaourl and I hava praatload aaglnaarLng dsalga Mid 
aQglnsArloj; oTvralght for 24 7aar>. 1 hava oooaldarabla azparlaaca la 
•raluatlog atndlaa, raaaarch. papara and athar Jltaratura in ordar ta 
verify wliathar ttMf ora appltcabla to a particular daalgn projact u^n 
•dilcb I aa working. Hjr Hork raquiraa a vary aouBd appllcatios of tba 
aolencaa and aapaolally tb« laws of phjaloa. A rary lifxirtant pai t of 
^ aducatian and azpariaaca laa lavolvad hTdraulie angloaarlng whick 
Lb r»rj apprapriata in tha daalgn and »— aaasint at faoilitlas foi 
rapalr at *tara watar danage. I bava bad bTdrolaglat* eoaa ta a* to 
BOlve oucb prsblaiB wUcb wara bayond thalr aeop* .at ai^artlaa. Xy 
anglnaerlng baa inTolvad aany mtarm mtar dasigna including »■■ 
drftlnaga facilltlaa aad (actllttaa *o rapatr atara Wktor doaaga. I 
b«v« also daslgnad graundwatar raoovarj aad pua^ing ay«t«a» and 
•roalon and BediBan-tatloti aentrol strueturaa for a Buparfuod claanup.' 

1 praaantly work for tba Irfeansaa Dapartient of PollutloD CuDtrol 
and Bcology «• tba Taobnical Branob Manager of tba Haiardoua Vaata 
dviaion asd thla ibvolvaB coaatdarable rarlaw of doou^nta praparad 
by axparta. In this pcaaitiini. I a« vary faaHiar wltb tha vatar 

■onltorlog in tba etata of Arksnvaa aod otbar atataa which la raoordad 
Hltb tha ADPCftK or Dthar atataa through tba KPi St era t Data Basa 

I graw up working la sjr fatbara satmill locetad In Hot SprlngBi 
trkanaaa lb tb* Ouaablta Ibuntalb araa. I B.tt«adad tba Dalvarslty ot 
Arkansas at Payettavilla and thus, spa nt constdsrMtla tlao In tha Qxark 
Xountalna at ArkbbMia. 

Tba Ouachita and 0>ark Kountaln araaa ara tha araas saklag up tba 
Ouaohlta and Osark VaeioniU. rorsst ualta. I bava uaad both ot tbaaw 
national fora st s far raaraatlon and hunting and bava obssrvad 
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• (»r*«t p*Murc«a In tha Imt UMnty C20> 

, .. . I dswamiatlng a»Mg« I tiav* obaarvad io IMm* 

iwtlaiwt fsPAStm has bmmn mt|pinc»nl sLpmm chMWwl ■touring iihten 
fills In pool* knd aaottwr* «trM« bad gravel habitat with «MllBMit 
arodad Irea itraaa banks, TTils ^fga haa accurrad ahara tha only 
• IVilt leant land uaa cnanga haa baan avan aga tlabar aanagaaant by Ua 
U.S. Fomt 8»rvlc« (wa» Dchlbita 1,2* 3). 

rV knovtadQa of foraat raaourca rfcaiga and conearn for itw fwt4jra 
or our nk'.lonal foraat* lad ■■ io ba a party In appaata fllad agalnat 
itm Dxarfc-St. Prancla <Dxark) and Ouachita National Foraata tang Ranga 
Hanagaaant Plana ralanad in 1**« bacaua* af thalr alaoat total 
rallanca on avan aga tlabar aanigaaant. Tha Ouachita Man was radona, 
but It atlll includas long ranga planning of 810,000 atraa of avan aga 
Kuiagaaant. Tha Ouachita Forast alraady has ovar aM.OM acraa in 
wan ae* pint plantatlona Ibtfiibit 4>, That sMuitS to ona-third of 
tha Bultabia tlabar baa*. TTw imw Ouachita Plan Is laidar tha raviav 
Of tn* eth circuit court of Mppaal* as a roault of a 1990 tavsult, 
Tna Ozark Plan was not radona, but It Is tha subjact af a lavsult 
Iliad in U.S. District Court In Ltttla Rock, Arkanau. (hia ta ay 
kfwwladg* of and concarn for tha foraat raaourca rt sa>g« c m — d by avan 

taatlftad •• an ai^art on atora vatar runoff diaaga in tha Ouachita 
lamult. 

PV lnvolw*«ant in appaals of both Poroat Plana lad aa to gathar 
forast practlca studlas, rasaarch papara and lltaratur* (roa across 
tt* country to avaluata foraat practica lapacts. I also parrarnad an 
analysis and Iltaratura raviaw for «n afipaal of Unm Poraat Plan For 
tha Taxas National Foraats. I vsMKlkUy gatharad this litaratur* in 
ordar to aaa If tha studlas and rasMirch war* actually raprasantatlva 
of on tha ground practtcaa duB to a tOMian problaa I hava •Hparioncad 
in ay Morh . I hav* found that It Is not uncowon that studlas, 
■onltarlng, fassarch, atcetara ar* not rapraa*ritatlva anough o( a 
particular practica to draw any conclusions about the particultlr 
pFBctlca In rasl world appllratlons. 

I hava also ravlawaa Forast Plans, Vagatatlon Hanagaaant EI9a and 
tiabar sala anvipanaantal analysaa far ssvarat national forests and 
found than to bm vary slailar In their btaa to favor avan aga 
aanagaaent and ignore tha oaior negative lapatts of even aga 
■anageaent, I also kaap Inforwed about the problaaa and goals of 
Foraat Plan* atroa* tha country due to ay concern for tha d>»aaea of 
■van age aanagaaent upon forest reaources, 

UnforUmatalv. my lltBratura review found that fornt practice 
stuciies and research, even though sound for what they did, weTs not at 
all represantatlve of real world practices on our national forests. 
For instance, Iltaratura railed upon aa a basta (or forest plana' and 
tha accoapanying, but aaparat*, vagatatlon ■anagaaaint plans in ftoglon 
e were for individual even age harvaat sitae of 2-IS acres.. The 
noraal even age cut in practice on both forvata im about 96-40 ker*a 
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whlcn occur annually and «t* BCfttMrad all av*r Um forast. A 40 acr« 
cut ia tfta aqjlvalant of 1/4 ail^ Dy 1/4 Klla in siEal Furtb«rw}ra, 
ttM tpoalv* potaar and kiiwitc onargy oF atora tratar runoff incraaaaa 
•xpmiantial ly with aiza of opanlni]. Tne dasfgri of study sitas hua 
raaultad. in Ignoring tnis incraaacd danaga potential of larga cuta 
•cabtar-Mi avar a dralnaga ayalaa. Tha study sllcG hava tjaan dvalfined 
to Bssaaa loaa a1 organlE aelt dUa to concarn for soil producLivliy 
and do not aaaaurs all sit« •rosion aiHi gullr '"d cbanna^ Broslon In 
particular, A aost t«lllng phraaa in on* particular raviav of 
scKitharn forest practies stwdlaa actalta tftls as follows: 

"Gna reason saall latcl^ants aara usod is that they nintnlze ttta 
confounding effacta of ctisnnal erosion, althou;^ It Is r»eosnlz«d 
that avan on undlstrubad calctVMnts of a tarn acras, auch of tha 
■adlnani aay ba contributad by channala. BacaioB aoat southarn 
straws hava arodtbla channala, the iapllcatlons o( changas in 
(low charactaristlcs cfeja to forestry practlcas on dovnatreaa 
water quality ara discussad. * (Itefarenca No, I) 

In t h as s coananbs, I raly on ay analysis Includad In ay Affidavit 
In Swport of Appaals of tha Oi^chlta National Forast Plan (ttafarence 
Mo, 2) and I navs uaad parts of It as appltcabla. In this alfldayit, 
I analyzed tha iwpacta of and Foraat aarvica aisraprasantatlon of ttm 
iapacts of «v«n ago nanaga— n t . 

Unfortunately, gully and channel aroalon can ba a auch Klgt-iar 
coapanarlt af thm arosion froia a harvest slta as coapared to aroaion cf 
tha oraanlc layar . Tha •cci.aulBtion of atora water ruuff is wl'iat 
causes gully and charaiel erosion tktm to tncraassd kinetic enargy frcra 
higher aasa <botb flow} and hltfvr vstocity caused by higher flow, 
Since forest practice studiaa use Individual saalt cuts as coaparad to 
an accuaulktion of larger raai world cuts this is a aajor shortconlTig 
of tha Forest Service claialno that av«n age aanageasnt ia pFotectivw 
of «oi] and anler. This total aisraprasantatlon of inpacts can easily 
aean that projactad tapacts in «v«n age aanagonent forsst plans can ba 
off by orders of ■agnltude. 

In addition, the aroslv* pqaar of rainfall I* clearly racognizad 
by the U.S. Forest Sarvtca tn Its erosion guida liandbook and high 
•rosion potential aitiatB over aost national forest araas (Exhibit S> . 
Tha aroslon caused by snowaalt has been shown, by forest practice 
studies, to be significant, but li Is not reflactad in tha rainfall 
•resiv* index tsea Footnote CI>, page U 6 of ftetarance No. 21. 

An «ven worse lapaeb of oran aga harvastlng has to do with' tha 
incraased runoff causad by r slaving aost. if not all, of tha forest 
cover with avan ags aanagaaont. Evan In the flatter tarrain of the 
tha total stora runoff and paiJc runoff has 
lial with claarcuttlng (Rafaranca Ho. 31, 
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ty-pAS »nd Vm tncraam* axtMnd* for 13 yvKFB, H yaara >iMt 11 y*ar« for 
claBceutting, aaadtraa cutitlns \nd aWaltf iiBnd <i«v ailkg*} cuiilny 
r*«p*ttlvalv. For avwi aga cuta In alxad ty|M«, th* Incraasa In 
runoff p«rledB ara 17 yaara tor claarciHLtns ana 14 yaara for 
ahaliarnood cutting, In har«lwood typ** Uw incraaaaa ar* 17 yaara Tor 
claarcutttDD and IB yaara for ahaltarBOOd EUttlng (Rafaranca No, 4), 
Thla rwntf Iniraaaa la froa tlaa of raforaatatlon and Most wwi agi 
cuta ara not in a raforaatad condition for ao— ttiM Con* to thraa 
yaara dapanding on alt* praparatlon ppactlcaa and tlaatlnaaa *nd u|i«n 
plantation falluraa) ao U'lO runoff tapact parlod can b* notlcaatolir 
longar on rail Horld cuts coaparaa to tha raaaarch atudy altaa, 

Tha Incraaaaa In atora runoff ara vary high coMparad to tta 
incraaaaa tor aalaction cutting ti^lch haa a aiMll Hraunt of tncreaHd 
runoff for a parlod of only thraa yaara. If you ca*wldpr tha total 
tiaa Influanco of Incraaaad runoff for aany awn aga cuta In a «tra«a 
baatn Jn connection with tha Incraasa in total and paak atornflM 
vavltlad in Rafaranca No, 3, thm klnatfc anargy of runoff and aroaton. 
pot*ntlal kFB •laming. Cu^sla tM* nikh tha fact ttikt alaosL kit 
foraat dralnaga ayatana Includa suitable logging lanoa (axcapt fur 
vildarnaaa, atcatara) and Foraat Plana atlov 10-IB K of tha land* In 
■van aga planlailDna of 9-tO yaara or aga and lO-ISS in plant&tlana cf 
10-20 yaara of aga and tha CLBulatlv* runaff ia a vary aarlouB aaltar. 
Now It la aaay to undar*t«nd )i^y atraaa aystapp atiijpetpd to ragular 
■van aga cut* aach ym^r can &tt Mvaatatad aa thay hava bppn In auch of 
tha CLBEhlta National Foraat Caaa E>«iibltB 1, Z A 3). 

I an taaitiar vlth tha EPA Storpt Mtpr quality, annttoring data 
baaa and tha Toraat Servlca ctoa a not hava any racordad data in 
Arkanaaa, Oklahoaa or Taxaa daallng Hilh tha aatcr quality lapacta 
upon straaa cysta«ta cauaad by channal aroiion. in&jcad aadlMntt 
loading. In tact, I hava not aaan any atudlaa or nonttorlng froa 
across the country that would allow Uw Foraat Sarvlca to avar 
rimataly atUraaa this vary aarlous Inpact of aven aga ■iiiiiauaaiiiil . 
Thla Impact n«a not baan asaaasad In tha Foraat Plans of Ragion e arid 
tha Foraat eervlca uaaa a Shall gaiw procaaa to avoid .this iapaet. 
It doaa this by not analyzing tha cmulatlva iapacta ot this iTicreasad 
■torn runoff and tt« channal acouring effects on the Foraat Plan level 
and ttiay cUia thla will ba dona on the site spaclflc laval . First, 
this nust 1»e done on tha Plan level to truly asaaas th* Cknulativa 
tapacta. Thar, on tha sit« specific level the Forft«t Ssrvlca only 
looka at one, or iHybe two projacta, to supposedly asaaas tha 
cunulatlve iapacta of erosion froa proiect activities (a.g. roadln^, 
harvesting, burning, ate . > and it doee not asaasa tha downatrewi 
channel scouring effects of the Incraased stora runoff froa tha orie or 
two project* such laaa all projacta over the full rLnof f increase 
period for all avan aga cuts In * basin. 

The Forest Sarvlca is well aware of ttiia algnlf leant InMct 
baeause one of Its respected hydrologistG revieved literature on 
forestry praEtlcas in tha south and ha pointed out tha algnltlcance oT 
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icradsM of BtOFaflow volun** and ch«r>ct»rl*ilca, not 
lncr*k«aB of sMlB*nt cmic mi trail ana, aay b* th» OcMttmnt tacWr 
•fracllng w«tcr OMlity dowrmtrMM fron ttw >ltB dlsturbwl,* 
(RBfaranca No. 1, paga 2r-34) 

In tha faaa cf tha Cluachlta ttetlonal Poract, it finally hlrad a 
hydrologiat in I3{r7 to try to aaka an appaaranca of addrasaing this 
vary aarioua problaa by doing wttat la callad a Bastn ^rea Streaa 
Survay. Howavar, U-.i« study is acmasslng KUch laas aansitlve atraaaa 
which ara protectad by badrock and ahich do riot Include baalns with 
avan aga cuta avan approaching th»i of bastna vlth noraal Forest Plan 
dictated avail age cute, Fur ttwr More, avan If tha Ouachita had chosen 
straa* aysteas raprassntatlva of norMal avan age harvesting, It aould 
b* starting wlLh a baseline of 25 years of even aga harvesting damage 
wnlch was started In ISes, 

This type of contlnuoua, biased research and study has bmm an 
attanpt by tne Forest Service ta Ignore ttle true Impacts of aVMi sga 
harvesting upon water quality and straaaa , I feci conf Idant that 
Congress could have truly urtilasad experts analyze tha applicability 
of Forest Service raaearch, atudles and analysis it usaa to dafand 
even aga harvasLing to coapara it to real aorld conditions on national 
forests and find that Forest Service inforaation ia coapletely unsound 
and unroallstic to apply to lt« real tBrld activities, 

I perforaed an analysis of tha incraaae in storn runoff froa long 
tare river recording stations in Arkansas for araas in ohlch tha 
priaary land use changa is intanalva even age tlaber harvesting. Hy 
•nalysla Is Included on pages W Ifi-W 20 of ay affidavit CRafsrance No, 
2> . It Is noteworthy that th* Forest Servtca has naver givan 

substantive response lo Uia sarious issues raised in ay affidavit 
filed in appakls of the Ouachita Forast Plan and in appeals of tha 
Ouachlta-Ozark Mountain Vegetation Hanagaaant EII>. Tha Issues raised 
in MV afttdavit dealing with Stora runoff and channel erosion Inpacta, 
acidification of forest straaMa and aatals leaching are vary seriotn 
concerns for all national forests bsceuee the Forest Service has no 
realisttc nonttortng, studies or research that I have found, that is 
representative of typical national forest practices, to address thssa 
probleas In any national forest. 

A furtner very obvious shortcoMlng of all Forest Service researcrt 
end studies has to do with the fact that the Forest Service uses the 
result* froM vary saall indlvlokal harvest sites to linearly apply the 
snail individual site lapacts to straaa basins that era 
charactartatlcally covered with large avan age cuts every year of the 
lo to 17 year parlod for which wen aga cuts contribute a decreasing 
(with age af the cut> level of increased runoff, The Forest Service 
attaapts to fool the uninforesd observer by claiaing its use pf Best 
Managenent Practices (BMPs) will eitlgate store runoff daaage, tm« 
is clearly wrof>g and, in fact, is ispossible. The Forest Sarvlce 
cannot stop increased store runoff fro« occurring. The Forest Service 
would have to defy tha laws of physics to aeeoaplish such aitigatlon. 
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-Ptgm IV-34 of tha 'Plan*. ttNtn and iL tha pl*i 

TAbla IV'U ahciuld tM r«vt«M to 'Vidth of Strw 

zonaa. . , ,* bacauaa w*t«p and tha atatarlftlK It earrlaa iMwa 

trirough tha ehannal natwork and not unlforaly downalap*,* 

One* thi* Incraaaad stora pumff otcurt, tha downrntraaa atreaa 
cnwiala *ra antiraly at Uw narcy of tha aroBiva powar of floatng 
vatar and wn^t raly on any protactlon that nature naa provldad in ttw 
way of badrock or rock outcropplns* 1" tha (wrtlcular atraaa. Sadly 
anough, aany atraaaa in our national foraats ara vary vulnarabla to 
aresion and that 1« mtiy aa h«tf« algnifleant straan channal di«aga and 
watar quality das"<'atlon in tha national foraat* of Arkanaaa Caaa 
Exhibits 1. 2 A 3>. Evan aoraa, Uw Poraat Sarvlea haa axhlbitad a 
CBvaliar atlituda In denying thla lapacl and haa twt aada any 
raallattc attaopt to assas* thia problM froa * euauUtiva -big 
plctura* look. 

The Forest Service uaa* a Oafana* of thla daaaga by dalalng that 
tha runoff intraasa for a drainage baaln la Inatgnlf leant for the 
baaln and it doaa not affect floc>d flowe. It ia poaalbly true that 
the tat*l runoff froa a particular basin for a one hLBidred year stora 

night se the aane regardless of land uaa such as oven age hsrvesLfng. 
But, the rlaa to flood level could well be quicker in forastod basins 
BtAJected to even aga aanag a want in such storns. 

Forest Service reasoning In datansa of even aga cutting fails to 
consider that annually occurring storae can ba aubjected to regular 
■ torn events which have tha total flow and peak floa influancad by 
•wan age harvest areas (Reference Mo, 3), The itqiact of placing 
nuierous even' aga cuts in a basin is sinilar bo placing several paved 
parting lots in & drainage baaln resulting in tha peak and total stora 
runoff being increased BL^alantially. Tha Increase . is not «c 

pronounced t^^on regularly accurrlng storMB with the addition of even 
age cubs, but the iepact Is dearly there and tha laws of nature can 
not be coBpallad to do otharwlse by challav, unEi4>port«d Forest 
Service clalna. 

Even nore indicative of tha problen is the fact that the Forest 
Sarvlce uses increased stora runoff tii^iat tha Forest Service calls 
water yield) as a benefit in its banet It-cost analyais of Forest 
Plans, This is true even in Arkansas ohara there is a surplus of 
stora water runoff. The Forest Service arbitrarily counts a so called 
benefit of store runoff, but it Ignores the oevssting, natural cycle 
danagas of Increased runoff from even ase cuts Which are Often located 
in drainage basins with very high energy aountaln streana. 

In addition to the Forest Service ignoring the tapacts of even 
aga cutting upon the naturally occurring stora runoff, it aakes 
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olsiilap arbltrbpy »rgu— n t« tn drntm nm rn of pine taraifig In forasba wtlF) 
any anount of pin* •xiatlng on ttm forast. Tha Raglan 6 Suida calla 
for « ainlaun .pin* aiocklng ot 300 plnaa par acr* on Moat- all logging 
lands and eoo ptnaa par acr* ar* prafwrrad. Tha 30o plna« par acr* 
anounLa to ona pins mvmry 12 f*at, Tha Ouachita Plan call a far 
9eO,000 acra« of pLna nana j a — nV typas and tna Oxark Plan catl« for 
337,000 acr>a of plna aanaBaaam. typM- I* elaiia that hiardMowla «lll 
ba ppaaarvM on th**a aitva throufiti allowing tnan to aprnut tueic or by 
leaving about ana hfertfwcwd avvpy 90 faat or «o COuacMia Plan 
Aaandaant), but It taila to rccognlxa that the Raglon S stocking guida 
will result in s« Many plna* that it b* phyalcally iapoBtble for 
hardwoods to hava any growing apaca. Again Urn Forest Sarvlce will 
httva to dafy tha lawa of pfiysica ta natntain dlvarsliy, 

Tha Foraat tervlco in Ita ae*al to taplaaant its avon aoet traa 
farM plana has avan Ignorad ita own Southeast Forest Expertoiant 
Station Inventory data ■Tilcti Ik reported to the public about every 10 
y*ara in a Toreat Statlatlca PiAlicattiwi CRaference Ho, B) . Thla 
publication ahowa 489,000 acraa !■•■ of plna forest typaa than ta 
shown in Uta Ouachita and Qzark Forest Plarat, Alaa, in tha ease af 
tha Ozark Foraat Plan It includes 407,000 acra« of coanrclal Hardwood 
uBnagament types tri^lch will be used for growing about eevan eoamarcial 
Lrae species. Vat, the Forest Statistic* Pi^llcatloi) ahows S& 

significant hardteod spaeias in tha Ozark flagion. 

In tha case of any Ttational tarasta hIii^ haw hardHOCKj apAc'ias 
on pine aanagsnent atanids and lAlch Include hardwood aanagaaent types, 
l^w devasting cunulatfve lapacta of avan aga aanagaaanl with a troc 
rotation agw of 70 to 120 yeara on a high naJority national (oraat 
longing lands la claarly shown by tha Ouachita's siidllfe hanobocK 
Da«t charts. Tha loss of nost of tha uaeful Ufa. of hardwoads tor 
food supply (east) and for dan (hollow) or ahaltar trees is vary 
Dbvtc4A (sea Exhibit 6). This la a very critical, but obvtcua, 
ctnulatlve lapact Ignored by the Forasb Service on Its even age 
logging lands. 



In III— lar I I faal 1 Iwva shewn eoaa of tha vary obvious daaagas 
of even age nanagenent which tha Forast Sarvlce Ignores or glosses 
over in ita dasirs for leplanentlng even aga nanageaant. The ForBst 
SarvlcB cannot altlgata these tlaaajas with continued lapleaantatlon ot 
even aga aanageaent. The Forast Service cumot dafy the laws of 
physics and It cannot pravant tha natural hydralogic cycle twactS 
w»iich can saverely daaage vulnerable straaaa, Of the national forests 
I have lrispect*d In Arkanaaa, Qfclahowi and Texas, tha evidence cf 
erosion and atraam daaage is abundant, but tha Forast Service 



,d by Google 



laplaiMiiiBtlon of MlKlten 
■alnt«ii*n» al fktrly hlffi foramt 
protaet Uw slta fro* Um •roalva powar of ralnffell una Foract Earvic* 
rasaarch h>a mrKMm Wwtt Ui* lncr»»a«d storM runoff !■ bItiImI tor 
■•lactloti cutting and ralurna to nornal In thraa yaars. yitfl • tO -to 
20 yaar cutting eycl* utth WllCCtlOn Min»9M>«nt tt i» CMIy' tO «■« Uwt 
. BB Mich aa with avan aga cuts If 
III by salactlon aanagaaant , 

would 

wnapaaant and could ba uaatt. If 
divaraa foraat *t«nd at all tlaaa. 

Howavar, noai laportantly It Mill not ba a* •aally conduclv* to 
■pt* in tha aky* tr«« f»r«lnB loraatry that ham gottan ua to U-m point 
today atiara wa hava atitoatantlally daaaflBd our foraat raaourcaa wltri 
•van aga aanagaaant ovar tha Ikat 25 to 30 yaara, 

Tha atdiibltc rafarrad to In ray coakanta ara Includad with thase 

•aparata Hat and ara aval labia f roa th* V.S. Fomt Servlcft or 
Taehnletl Rcfaranca Llbparia* with the tittmpHon of Rafarenca Mo.. 2 
«hich is ay aff idavit daaling avan mge •anogaaant. I can furnish 
eeptaa of any or alt bt thesa refarancaa If na a dad. 

For the rSBBons prasantad hspaln Bnd for tha futura of our 
national forcata to pro v Ida aoaa ■smblanca a1 undanagB^ nst^T*! 

tediage for aur chiidran and orandchlldren, I Bnd the Ouachita Watch 

Laagua resoactfully requaat that tha Housa Agricultura Subcoanittae on 
Spaclalty Crops &na Natural Raaources fully support (F 1 \&A, tha 
Foramt Biodiversity and Glaareutling Prohibition Att -st 1S33. 



J^rry*i)ilUaB», P.E. 
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wrrnrMTP I utT - mwrtJt ry .tFRBv uti i inttB 



WilllMa, 1,, 1990, Afll^lt of Jarry WSlttfM*. OtvcuHlon AM 
tecuMntatlon In Support of gtw t wnt of toasona for Appval a1 
DuuhiU Itoiieiwl Perasi Plm, An Awm— nt of' Hlatorlcal 
laputB on tha Ouachita National Foraat, 

Blackburn, W.H. j Wood, J.C.; UaUhart, A.T.j Fazio, P.n.i ana 
Navlll, n.B.; 1986, AMN»a»ant of Water Vlald and Quality FroM 
Intamlva Ellvlcuttur*! PraEtlcas and Livestock Brazing in 
eouthaast Foraats, TaMas Aprlcultural Qcparlaant. Station, 



e. Hlnas, F. D«*, IMS, Feraat Stativtica for Arkamaa' 

OzarK/CuAcnita Ceuntlaa (3 pUblicationa}, USOA, Southern Foreet 
Cxparlaant Station, Haaiaiii a ftillatln 131 i 137. 

(AtcachBoita follov:} 
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1 flml uw tiM SUrl>7 CrMk peel ■koM la tk* rldao 1* 19W- At 
tMt tlMi tka pool DM ovar B fast d««p >t tk* teapikM polM. Bf Cha 
'lia tba vtdao mbm mM* In Aupiat, t9M, tha pool «*• baly kbout 3 1/S 



t pool sraduAllj ba^n to fill with graval aftar olaarauttlkg bagaa 
In tba ajddla aarantlaa. Tha final blow Mtj h*«a baaa tba raault of 
□laarouttlnff IM aeraa of •tanda 39, 34, ud 2S In IBM ud IMT. In 
•1) sar aoraa of tfta baaln tea baan olaftrout to data. 

Th* HDDd auoka *)io onea aaatad blgli abova t&la pool ara now gonn. 
Datad thla /^ da]r of July, IftBO 






8TATB or kSXAKSkSi 

C0VWI1 DF xoaroojcsKr) 



^-/-i)'"""' £!<^^r / 
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IFPIDAVIT DP TSUOI 

BBPORB KB, ths undaralgnml •utborl-tr, au tt 
raruoa Kyan, knawn to ■• to ba tb* p«r«oa » 
harato, Bad aftar balag b]r »• (Irat duly oMara. up 
and Stat ad I 

I u a oatlva bam Iwra la HaB-tsammrj CouBtj. 
tlra <SS> yaara ago. I lk«n Baaii what I call a draetlo ohanga In our 
•DVloraaat lo tha paat tmntjr <30> f a ia . I mm't ■antlon all of 
tbmm. but ana proMfl« la tha dlaappaaranca of our M«t«r dog*! ttutt 
uaad to live In our aprlng branehaa that run .through .tht a «raa. 

I raoaBber as a y-ouns bay growing up la thla araa thara ware aa 
a^la aupply of thaaa allppar; orlttara in alaOBt avary aprlsg and 
■call branoh. In tha oounty. 

JIB a natter of faot M* and wf brotbara bought our aohoal olothaa 
and thlnga troa catohlng thaaa oatar doga, and aaltlng tbaa tn a local 

I aon't .ballava fron wf akpai-laooa that tbara would ba any my 
poaslbla at catching thaa to avtlBotlon. 

I bonaatly bsllava tbat tha chaaloala tha V. B. Poraat BarvlCB la 
using to kill undarbruah In olaar outs, haa had a graat lapact on 
than and otbar craaturea In our araa. 

Ona raaaon t as con7ine*d that tliaaa ahavloala hava dona this Is 
baoauMa flftean (IS) allaa aouth of hara In ■ wlldernaas araa whara 
elaarouttlng and chaDlcals ara prohlbltad tliara Is still planty of 
HBtar dogal 

hi^oaa oonoarnad about thla ^ttar oao oall aa at 501-3M-4M0i I 
Mill ba nora than haj^iy to abew you what I know an this oattar 



Datsd thla ^ f? day of July, l»Oa 



BTATB OP ARKAIBAS) 
COOBTI DP KOHTOOKBRY) 



prsoenca thla fjp' day of July. 



Mini^..^^^ 



^^^^' 



Hy oaiiKteslon axplri 



^■/-»o f:f.Hi«iT a- 
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ilPPIDATIT OP BLTOf BLLISM 

BBFOBS n, th* uodarat^Bvd autknrlty, en tUa day p«raonall]r kj^attrtd 
Blton Blllaon, knom tB ■■ to b* tha person idios* dbbi im MitMorlbad 
harBtOt and aftar balag bjr «■ Slrat duljr aMora, upon lila oatli dapoaad 
and atatadi 



My BUB la BltOB BlllaOB. I r 
Ouachita Rlvar naar Odan iurt-anaaa. 
thraa gaDaratlona. 

Orar a pariod of <L5) fiftaan or aa jaara I hava NltnaMMd tm 
varjr lorgB floo^ rasultlng In tha daatruotlon of Tagatatlnn on tba 
□uaohlta banka. ' Broalpn of rlvarbaDlM and pasturaland waa tha raault. 
Tba aoaoapaDTlnc pbstographs •hew thla daaaEa. Tha only aajor a^agaa 
la asrieultural praotl««« that mold apaad run otc has baan tha Onitad 
states Paraat sarvloa'a ctakasB to claaroutttns In tha ■atloaal Poraat. 

Datad this /^ day ai Julr. IWO 



5T1TB OF AKKAMSA8> 
COU¥IT OF KUTOQIIBSr} 



ioaaiaalMi ^xpl 



BltoiL SlllaOB 



1. Botar; Public, 1« bj 



^tHi0 ir^ 
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SubjMt: IHotnt TinMr Sid* *ppeia« 



Toi Hr. Jii-ry N 
9.15 Hind*nr> 
Hot Sprlnss, AR 71913 



q. Ilou lone did 1^ Wm ttw Farut S«l^l« to trinsltton rroa 

■eltetlvfl euttlng to avan-aCKl ■wiiB««nt In.Uw 1960's7 



In the aarlr t960*a. th» MragcMUit enphaais on tha.KtbtOIwl 
Forests In Arkansu MB m •ITort to Iqirove the eilatlni rorist 
throuRli Hlvaf* and nnltatlon outs [Bdoctlve cuts) In order to 
liHirovB erowine •to""- 1V» type nf "Mlootiv*" out b«ing nd* at 
that tlete should not be oonfuaed with "soleatlon" cutting 
(uneven-aged manageient} because there was no effort being B»d« to 
regulate the forest or to attain a sustained yloJiJ flow of 
products. Because of the even-aged rature of the forest at this 
tlmcf research Indtoated, based on the sUvloultural 
charaaterlstlcB oj our apeoles, that ■iven-ased aanatwient vas tb« 
baat Method for rsaehlnc ■ remUted rtiraat and a. auitalnad rlald 
flow. 

TIM daclaion to BBnau tha foraat wder the aven-agad ajitin ins 
nd* In 1961. B» 19*7, we had fully beeun to Jmplement even-«Std 
Danaoenent. Todai'i lEinatHient strategy Is the result of a serieo 
of reflnanants that began ulth that decision end hos oontinuad to 

this d«ta 

IION MMbToraat aor«a(« has bean comitted to evan-agad Mnagtawnt 
including sales advirtlaad through Jun* 16, 19687 Roganaratloa 
acrease (including Mraaf* to be raatoekad) and aoraaga Kid or 
advertised uhloli is not yat foaludad In the reganarstad aorMge . . 



Htaponso: U y 

neoords indlcata that approilHtelf 320,541 *or«B have been 
aomlttfd to evan-aijed nanagennt either throt«b tlNber sales or 
through aatsstrortiio events (fir* or bloH-douti], 



EX*''4«LV;.,. 
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How nueh MldltlOMl ooroage oonaittid to ■v«i>-ag« 
daclsiona (UwM to be BMndtd auat b* inoludtd) >ifiitd 1 
past? IIOH oany r»»rt will It taka M a«IJ this MouotT 



... d iicrMta connltted to regenerltWli bhroueh 

tlnbar ■■!», but not yet out. ^Ibe lala progru Boraaio.a^tluta 
Tor th« nait two Ve'rl la as rollous: ' 

lUC FjihlMhad *nr«a 



t gBnerBlIy Blgnod Uiraa 



Currently, ue are about aii Months ahead. 



yNlv ^:\. 
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A Guide 

for Predicting 

Sheet and Rill Erosion 

on Forest Land 




ff.¥isirs__ 
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Figure 1 

RELATIVE MAST CAPABILITIES OF HARDWOOD SPECIES BY AGf 



INCReASIHO UAST pnODUCTIOH 
[2^ O^IMUM MAST PBODUCTIOM 
■H FiECnEASIHG MAST PRODUCTION 



TVP£S.^ 
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IH SUPPORT OF HR. 1164 . A STATEMEWr. 

br George T. H;eri P»f 1 

THERE IS W CATASTROPHE AS GREAT IM SCOPE AS THE EimSIVE LOSS OF THE WRLD^S 
FORESTS AMD THE awCUSREKT LOSS OF ITS FERTIU SOILS. DESERTIFICATION IS 
II41ENSE Am INCREASIHG OH EVEIT COHTIMENT, AHD MASS STARVATION IS INEVITABLE 
FOR BOm HAN AHD AHIHAL. 



s chli CO do with H.R. IIW? It Is laporCant becauM for 4 fears a 
c, especiallr In hill countrr. topsoils of these denuded araas are 
lost hf . il.Hh>r.r> .rf nf mi. It la iBportant becauM Che loss 
:rown also contributas to advera* wcathar patceru. 



changed? Only b; j 



elected authorltT, and I bcllav* |r°u have 



illgation 



1164 sinpl; saks Chac ihe current deacruction of obt Public Forest dii 

ting be stopped. The Forest Service s««k9 to turn our nativa forei 
of nany »p«{:l»ii3 into sing le-a pec inen tree far»a In the effort to BBJctmize ] 
In production of wildlife feed, such far™ can bE considered alsrlle, Tlie Ft 



e daaage to the fragile ecology of the 



they have stripped 



CLEAfiCUT. In i 



1 nerchaotable gro 



Duplet 



! a half-grown 'possun. They do appear to 
'. Regardless of peripheral niclties, vha 
losen species selected bj the Forest Servi 
led or totally destrofed, eipoaiog Ihe Cop 



encly 1 



, an euphenlsB locally used to de- 
poiaoning and girdling. It Is a 
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IH SUPPOBT OF H.R. U64 Page 2 

G. T. Myera 

SEEPTREE, SHELTERWOOD orrs. These aethoda are reallj difforentlBted only bj t 
nunber of "mther Itces" Ivfc sUnding. Since pin* is th* Foreac Service apecl 
of choice in auch of Che South, these are the seed treea nan often left. Of 
course when regeneration ia ncccd, with or wlihoui the help of Forest Service 
plantings, the Bother trees are reaoved. Ue then have a cleaicut, and another 
even-age atanil, end they will continue lo kill harduood diversity by "prescript 
fire, herbicidBl poisons or acchanical slashing. 



PATCH CUT OR URGE GROUP SELECTION CUT . These nay be considered clea 



HEAVY SALVAGE LOGCIHG. Tlila is the renoval oE mat of the trees In s given ares 
with the stated explanation that the trees have been "irreparably daaaged^. 

daaage, sod renove undsiugeit treea and aarking ttaea, and often the atuaps after 
the cot. They frequently clear Che entire area for the mnoculcure planting sure 
Co follow. 

FACT: Vrm NONE OF THE ABOVE HEIHIDS IS IHERE TBE POSSIBILITT OF REGENERATION OF 
NATIVE, DIVERSE GROtflH. IHE HIXED FOKEST WITH ITS BALANCED ECOSVSTQt IS THEN 
FOREVER GONE. 

SELECnOW MANAGaffiHT. H.R. 1164 provides the only reasonable alternative to 
current practicea on oar Public National Forests: the return to true selection 
■anageaient which does not include fire or herbicides to ceaove or control divErs* 
competition. This system dosa allow the harvest of aature trees lo a aanner which will 
lessen roadbuilding, provide greater control of logging procedures and thus reduce 
adverse iapsct on young growth. Host lAportantly It will not change the nature of 
Che original forest or Ita ecoaysten. Selection HanagenenC provides Che opportunity 
for the Forest Service to practice, indeed return to its prlnary duty, that of 
forest protection , while Bonitoring a sustained yield without large scale crown 
renovBl. Logs aey be extracted with the least disruption, temporary or jtsraanent, of 
the native flora or fauna. It will aandate practices which create leas sllCatlon of 
our focest creeks and rivers and reduce squatic kill. It will reduce blowdDwn and 
greatly lessen Che terrible loas of our topsoila. In ■; Jgdgeaent, Chera la no 
reaaon why Selection Hanageaent cannot be utiliiad In evsry eatsgory of natural 
forest types. 
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IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 
G. T. Hjeta 



I luve travelled a large put of thim world is ay life, and I tun sitneaaed 
Bone horrible eu^lea of forest BlHanageaeat. 1 adalt aj coapaaT In Liberia 
UBS parr of the problea: the reooial of aatiie forest for rubber trees. 
I offer no apologf and cry do "iiea culpa", alnce I diil tdist I then pelcleied 
to be ■; Jab. But If, oltb the benefit of hlDdaight, I can peranade anr of 
you good people of tha rightnaas of this Bill to ita ultiaate passage, than 
ay life will ha>e been of far greater value. 



e kindness snd c 



^^^^ 



(fl): Mdendua, Dr. R. Zatiner affidavit and rasearch npoit, 
Henoalnea Indian selection aanageiKDt, given to Hearing 
Subco^dttee on Foreata, Faallr Fsraa ■ Eaergjr; 
Co^d.ttea on Agriculture, Bouse of Represeotstivaa 
on 6/16/92, Serial Ko. 162-97 (Univ. of Kichlgan, Ann Arbor) 

: Arbor Dar Founilatlon letter of 4/12/93 
(#2): DIPLODIA... A coalng plague of lellov Fine? 
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IN SUPPOBT OF Kt 1164 
BESIHE OF GEC9CE T. 1 



, lEnui rousiEt. 
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AMSnXM to SucoHBt of S»rg* T. Hjm. In •dwort s( Bt IIM. (1) 

R*f.: Affidavit df Dr. labvct Zahnvr to tha Baulug Snbco^ttH on Fomu. 

^■■ilr FarHi and &wr^; O^KltCc* da Agrlfaltiira, Bow* of ReprovntatlTes, 
6/16/92. Serial No. 162-97. (Dc. Zilnu-'i nport and cterta acuclwd.) 

Copies of Dr. Zahiwr'a raHuiA npon attackad: Dniii. of ttlchlian. 
Ann Aibar. Hlchl|aD. 

diaa (220,010 accu) vf ffencadiwa 
lalaaT: lAO r*a^a ondflT tJm alPBla 

of Clw D.S. Bvcas of Indlaa Affalra and the ttiacsoala 

ud the ttmnmlimt Tribal Eotarprlaei 



t bj cba aclaccloa 
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KZHOKimZ TOREBTKt 



Coraat consisting of can contlgbiSSa' cotmahips. Tha forasc has 
survivad as an island of sawClnbsr in a saa of cutovsr lands du« 
to tha forB«ight of ancastral Hsnoninaa laadars who rasiscad 
incamal and axtemal prassuras to claar tha forast fanning or 
quick, short-tano profit. Instaad, cutting has baan ragulatad 
throughout its 135 yaar cuccing history and adharanca to raeoqnliad 
concepts of sustained yiald foreac aanagsnant has pravsilad. Tha 
land athic of tha Hanoninaas ralataa to thair spiritual and 
raligiou* baXiafa about thC land - chat tha land will provida Cor 
then: that th«y should ras^cc tha land and do nothing to han It. 
Without tha land, tha Triba would ^oaa its idan-city and thus tha 
land la hald sacrad. " 

Currently, tha Hanoninaa Forasc a vary valuable asset of tha 
NanoBinae Triba with an ast lasted standing timber value of 
$333,000,000. It provides saployaant for an astinsCad 135 people 
in tha Haopit sawaill and another Bo . wood sworlc era, including 
loggers and forestry peraonnel. In addition to cut forest products, 
tha forest provides countless benefits to tha Manoainaa peopl* 
including raCraatlon, aesthetics, anvironsiental protection, and a 
tie to their hericaga and sncastry. Historically, thair coBsit 
to tha recognized principles of forestry has provided for t 



Tha raaponsibility tor aanagamant of the Tribal Forest' rests 
with Hanoninaa Tribal Enterprises (HTE) , tha liusiness era of tha 
Hanoninae Tribe. MTE Forestry staff is aasistad by fareaCara fron 
the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the Hlaconsln 
Department of Natural Resources (DHR) . All three agencies work 
slda'by-sida at tha Manoninea forestry Center undar the "One ROOf 
Concept". Agency pravinciallsa has been replaced by a spirit of 
cooperation and a management philosophy of 'what's bast for tha 
loresc?" prevails. This arrangement pools t.^a knowledge and 
resources oC all three agencies into one taaa with a comaan goal - 
tha proper nanagemanC and protection of the Henoainaa Forest. 

Kenoninea Tribal business affairs are nanaged by KTE. HTE 
operations are directed by the Company president and his staff who 
report to an elected twelve neaber board of directors. Besides tha 
nanagement of tha Tribal Forast, the aoat notable venture of KTE 
is the operation of tha Neopit sawmill. KTE provides a very 
diverse product liiis of high quality hardwood and softwood luaber, 
veneer logs and a variety of pulpwood species. Efforts are ongoing 
to improve efficiency of nill operations and diversifying product 
lines to provide new marketing opportunitias and business expansion 
are iaportant concerns oC HTE. 
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^ The National 

' Arbor Day Foundation 



George Myers 

P.O. Box 1813 

Clayton, GA 30525-1813 

Dear Mr. Myers: 



Perhaps the enclosed July/August 1991 issue of 
Arbor Day will explain why we support trees as a soucce 
□£ reoewable energy. For nnch more detail, 1 raconniend 
our new SO-page book, "Trees Cor Fuelvood: A Step 
Toward Energy Diversity.* It is available from Hembei 
Services for (13.45 poatago paid. 

A key point is that while we support biomass as a 
renewable energy source that is less damaging to the 
environment than traditional fuels, ws do not Hupport 
conversion of natural woodlands to energy plantationa. 
The kind of land we envision supporting fast-growing 
energy forests is primarily marginal farm land now 
supporting Intensively-managed row crops, or land that 
is laying idle or being grazed on vegetation in poor 
condition. Surplus crop land of higher qualitiy might 

and the nation if producing trees for energy. 

il, diversity of species and 
I important components of 

management tor energy crops, scoething that is possible 

if the landowner does the job right. 

I hope this clarifies our position. Your support 
is appreciated and we all need to work together fOr 
better understanding of complex environmental issuea 
and for assuring a clean, green environment for the 



9V- 


/r. 


(^ 




The Arbo: 




.y Instit 


:ute 



■e planling and envtronmsmal stewardship. 
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»IIUM to StateiUDt of Ccacge T. H^ers, in support of H.K.1164. 
APIA . . ■ What is lt7 How li it tTansmitted? Uhf do«s it sirik 



UliaC we do know is that it is a discas* that strikaa the h«rd 
lallov pines of the NorCb, especial^ Black or Austrian Pine and 
repoTtedlj Scotch Fin* as well. It baa not, and perhaps can not 
be contained; flon its origin on Long Island it haa now spread 

Ue know it kills rellow pine. If we have the aucceaa we had wld 
Chestnut blight and Dutch Eln diseaae, and the plague spreada 
to the great nanoculturea of pine In the South and Vest 

IH THE NATURAL FtJSEST PROTECTS US. 
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I wihIiI OKintai* ■•p- Btrgir to Isefc Km 

tr* In HorcbarB Cmrgis, and 1 -zardiiill* tm 
lasclf... Looklat at ths rh*cker&D«rd cut, 
.(■ piHU froa OH lubltAt ta aDDthcc. Aid 
.11 apart ■ aw ginrth dF mocultuo ^iliM 
ilch -111 ba atailla and fanlah no watenaa 



cloaalir at tha aarlal phocoa 
' la iihat la baleg parpetrai 



n Satiun CovnEr ■C", la the 'ChatcahDDChIt H.f and di 
301. Until ramcit, tha 5er>t<:e did net («1 com 
lU npinion on thalr cltarcDtlinB acli.itlea. nat , 
4 ij a«t-af-Mata lonara aln have alraadr nlaad m 

Et aa bctally 4aacrtk« labH Caaatj, hacaoaa It la < 



latlr 



ta Iroa the Cherokaa Indiana la tba lS3D'a it alept qalatir for amwlj 
red Tura before being dlsrovered bj nealthT Atlanta folka ntu vvn 
ate te tM oat at the heat of caatral Georgia. TheM cltr tolk dUplaced 
I the aauntaln laik daring the aaBMr aontha, but tmriv has been the big 
eafntt olnci the lum o( the i^eoturT. JIh haaai and hjdro planta and rall- 

aar* aitaa In total aa4 the bulk of tlila narf ■ovatalan* tarrala ia 
USFS control la tha OattahoeckU H.F., ahant 63 I to be «re praciae, sc 
O arrea. the balance la a^llt ap Into a lot portion belonglni to Ceorfla 
(Hfdrs pooer HBtarabed), S Co HunUlpalltlea and road XWa, teaming «ilr 
aboat ;:,3iXi urea aullable for printe oMienhlp <h«eon>ern} Ifach et 
If tana, orcharda nthei laraa, and the large UUaJ* 
J population (per^nant) la i 20,000, doubling In ai^KC. 

:a ol iBirw for the Coniitp la tsarlaa aad th* dollara 
■ coBiat to also aajor the beautiful paatela ol aprliig 
the last, cool (Haar, aad the rtot of color ol ttaa 3 mtk 

I r*ora. There an aw) «ll annaFacturlng Jota bare, bat tha balk ol 
a (laid lod fsning. iotH aan; tlaaa tha aiu of foiett 
iraat 5ar>lce atlll contlniiaa Co cat, bun and plant pliw. 
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all ■llllDK boiiri feet trtm om U.WO kth. To Uu, Omj an nM tar 
fro- balng « adi^il* faarlU «r local arpaala xtilch kan ban iplMl^ b| 
the Suparloc Coart la GalKarllla, U. Salnte «ta turn 'nnaticHl' blow- 
In blocking Beraral t hn a— nd arrvH of cattlBfl 4bwb4 lllflfal- 

Now the Foreat Seniec la lloadlii) aa - tba pablle- irith ena-atad prc- 
■cclittloM oa two larae Ewpirftiita, aa4 preacrlVftlooa for "preacribed* 
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wnrrTBi sTKraraiT for the record of 

WAYNE E. BRANDT 
Bti cu lhw Vlc» P mldt n l, 



My nams IB Wftyns Brand md lam BwcuBw Vlc» P iwManHor lh> Mkwweo tt 
FoTMt InduotrlM and tha HmaaolB Tknbar Pmducara Aaacxtatlon In Diiuth, MliiMimi. 
XI rapreeantsprlmBryfaraet products manutadurlng* 



on bolhstata andfodwallaausa. Manyofourmambaraaivdapandantonlhaliilnnaaota 
national taraata lor al or part of Ihair frnbar bl^^. A ax udkis^, much a( our 
assocMiona' woik daab wMh tha mana genient at tha CMppawa «id Suparior NaUoral 
Foraata. 

My taatknony today la preaanla d on bahaV ottha American Foraat & Paper 
Associalion (AFPA). AFPA mambanhip Indudaa 366 mwiriiar companlaa engapari ki 
Iknbaf QrawInQ and production, aold wood producta manuAnturlnQt and pulp and paper 
manutadurina. Mary AFPA mambarapu xhM i todenlttrbafaa part oral otlhalr raw 
material si^iply. AFPA rapraaanla an addWonal SO regional and alad grotya tndudfcifl 
our KAvioaota attT^riffdlnnit I eppradata tiio opportunfty to toetffy on RepnaemailM 
Siyart^ Forset Biodharaty and Ctoarcullhg ProhbUon Act of 18B3. 
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HR 1164. ttw FOTMt Blodvmly and CtMiattig ProNbWon Act of 1903, oomN 
with th« vanaw of a thcxjghiful piDpcml to hipnN* Ihs Mologte hMtti c4 the nadorwl 
forests and fsdani lands. Hownsf , Ihs proMslona In Iha bfl an ao onafoua tnik WtB or 



pasBsd Into bw this Act wl craala hWDC tor raaoirc* managars Intha toraali of northsm 



TTie M proNbHs many of tha f 
technlquos, and placss axtrams ferMMIona on tha ramaMig tools. Thsbl amtvaoaa 
polficaly oofTact slnjla trea unsvsn-aoa 'wwg**wf'* trhnigi ■■■ for al drcufnstancaa, 
evan whara H may ba tfia leaat sffsdiva iwnady for a managamant problam.' 
Unfortunatoly, iha bil provldas no racognltton of local acoayatam naads, conCHorv, arxJ 



HR 1 1 S4 would place iruTMded FW£ II aroas ofl-«nita to looolria. Thb prohbHIon 
may not provide the beat management to conirol Ineacts. (oraat {teaases, or manaoemait 
ottoresttuels. In Its zsal to prsswve national forest Isrtd In a new cetegoty of wUemeea, 
HR 11 64 may destroy tha vary BcoBystemBll hopes to presem. 

Mr. ChaimMn, the Forest Service, forest user groups, othar govammsntal bodtaa. 
and dttzens have al worked to develop new ler>d managamart plana for the nateral 
forests. Davaiopment of thesa plana has been c on t en ti ous and dHKcutt. However, the 
citizen suit provisions In HR 1 1 64, wH add a chHng sfTect on Forest Senrica nMnagemert 
efforts and hJdhsr potartze ttie debsta over use of our n«lonal forests. 
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Ths national tareats pliy a maior rote h moo Bng America'a flbar naada. 
Htatorlcoty, tfia national fdraata provldad about ona q ua rtar ol tha tknbar donwatfcaly 
maniActurad Into aottwood lumbar. Howavor, ths national foreata contain 47 parcantol 
al the atandng aoftwood anrtkntaar tnvantory In tHa country. WHh aadi Bucc oaa ^ 
wMemoBs pnamvMon or reeef V Bdon for vriUto apadea and bMoglc dheraty, acoam 
to ou- domeaOc timber eupplea k reduced. Wa muat work to aaaura the bldoglc 
dvaralty of oir noHonal foreela. However, we muat aasure that tha ladaraHandapravUe 
thair share allkrtm to meet America's demands. 

The aHamatlve to uaing our own national toraela to meat ov tkriMr needa le to 
knport ov Bupplaa from foreign eourcee. IMng hnports wa export our anviranmarM 
reeporwijity to courWe a wlttilofaa l rnarwQartianllawa mora laic than our own aWnpBrl 



For aa of theee reneone, MkYiaaola Foraet kiduabiaa arn Itaibar Produoaca muat 
oppOB*HR1164. 

Even-aQa manaQamant inohKing daarcuHIng, Is • fiMfor tod for reetoretlon of 
endangered apBciee on ths LricaStHaandlonaltoreela. ThaBaapadeehicludathegr^ 
m«. tha Kktiancft wartMr. and eenni neotropical mitrabxy songbHa. UntoduraMy, 
HR 1164 would prahUt the vary looia toraalara WKl wl 



deeraAUr^ In ths Mkviascta naUonel foreeta provides ertfianced hrt)Hal tor 
mooee, deer and the arral rodania which are pray tor the wtdangersd gray wolf. The 
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Sup«rtor NMtonal Fora« Plan points out Iha HMd tor ina* a( ivgw dMurtMno* to kmn 
haUtM tor mooas. llvouf^ largar numbari o( pray, wolt popuMlona hava a gnUm 
chanca tf auatalnlno arvJ IncreaalnQ. 

Racovary o( tha KMarid'a wwUer daperidl on natural flra, or ttia oont*iMlan of 
ctaarcutUng tokwad by praacribad lira. KirtlarKfa wirtilirB raqufe« a hifalW of young 
lackplnaetolSIMttiBfornaatlnghBbflaL Only throuf^ conllnuad oMurtianoaa can 
tha propar habtat ba craetad. 

Claarcutling and other avan-aga manaoamanl tachniquaa an Important In 
malntrinng tha chnraa habitat raqulramants of Naolroplcd klgrtfory Bnto (NTMB). 
Thase bIrdB aunvTwr In North Amstka, but wintir h Central Amerfcan arid tha Cartibaan. 
VVhIe many of these birds raquira Interior toraat habitit, many olhar apadsB depend on 
1h« edga effect oeneratBd from dtobMbad arsaB In tha torast canopy. In an avarMoe 
mertaged stand tftar harvesting, an harbaceoua growth stage Is tolowad by woody, 
shrub growth, which resiJts In a dense eaplng stand. This type of raganaraUon provldea 
dIstinctivB forage and sheltar for imriBs. These conditions are u na vai la ble in standi 
mtnaged under uneven-age techniques. 

No one type of site, shtcultural pracUca, or hatMt atructura can provMa al the 
needs of the hlTMBs. A variety of managamant tecfvilquas are needed to makibin 
h^jltst Even-aga inar <a gen>Bnt Inducing d ea rc u t tln g are valuatalatooiB In n iaKa tiiig 
habttat H deKCutHng on federal land le aboiehad, as caled for under HR 1164, one 
valuable tool in presarving mUB habitat wi be lost 
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b* riqulMd 1B rwlor^ Mid hti«»lliadhfi»lty of tfwIorMi*. 

TTie cunwiforeM plan pravidn • clav auimanr <>(ltw •cotoglc aHuMlan on tha 
Superior NadonBlFofsiL ForastandacatyitamtMurtMncMdrlMthsctowlopiTMntand 
irairitananca ol bioloc^ dbaratty bi tha hbvwMta n«lanal foratts. Ewiry aero on tha 
SifM(torNtfk)rMlFora>thMbuniadMlawtonc»ilncattwyaa-160a On drtar, upland 
rkigaa whki) bumad fraquanUy. toraat Btanda ragwMratad to Mctorant jack p^ 
spnjos and oapsn-papar birch stands. On moistar sMss, wMta wni rad pkw, wtilta 
spnjca, northern vMs cadar, black ash and American aim raganaraled. The fcraet was 
a ctianc^ mosaic of foraal stands ol dHlereit sizaB, SQes and apecfss. 

Folowlng hsavy hsnMtkia ki the Ma laotTs. ansctfM wktta auppreattxi and 
reduced ttmbar harvssttng hsNa rsaultsd In achanQS In stand compoaUon. WHhoutfre, 
the mosaic of forest types is evolving kitoiatasuccaesional forest typaa. Ttiia change Is 
rasuMng in a decMng quaity of MidHe hriiU end decMrx) pim ml M^tnd dhrarsiy. 
With less datufbence, youny harchwood stands preferable to a variety of widffe era 
dadnkig. Deer, hare. vole, bobcat, lynx, buteo hotvks, rufM (^ouaa end goahanric are 
al adversely etlecled. 

VVimod hcreeeed dMurbancea h the Kftnaeota IMtonri Foreats, thaaa dacMng 
tranda In habltal and dharety vA continue. Increaeed burning couU provide some 
ramady. but only wlh incraaaed air paUlon. Evervaea flntiar harvea^ with 
regeneration to aapsn and olhar herdwood pioneers protMse an aconovnoaly bansacni 
vtowklorpi 
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Ttw undsriylnQ pMosophy of HR 1164 pIsoM primwy VotmI nwfttQumtt 
wnph« »l8 en ma ln H lnlng and anhendng biclogk! dvirelly onfcdaral mOt. Tha bl 
wouW Mlaci n«inl processas wMhoil hunan b««1aranc» to rmpat brakan and 
damaQad KoaystanL Aratumto'natfM^dhofBitylhRXJohcossabonoftlniborhflrvBithQ 
88 dsacrtMd In >« 1 1 64 to impombto wttvM Mvsra dMi^ia to tha MkvwKtt n«lo^ 
foraata. Htotoric human Intarfafonca has chanQod tha foreat atanda to Iha daQfaa that 
f OB t m ' i i tfa fi wK faquira actha adju aB iiaii ts to atand stmcttya and conipoalbon. EvanaQa 
foraat rnanaoaniant tachnipuaa may provfdatha ihoataffactfva irwora to raatofa dtvifvfty 
ID ihaaa fefasta. 

ThahlnnaaotarMlldniiforaatBdonataxistlnlBOUIon. hUnana uaa and dapand 
on tha torsata tot a myriad of purpoaas. Id aaia ticaMy removInQ human InQuancaa ftun 
tha national toraeta wl not Insin raatofatlon of dvarety lo soma artjHrary, pr»ColwiiUm 
BUB. Aanotadm tha KayatonaPolcyDialogua on BloloalcDIvaraty, "Humana lor banar 
or wroraa ara part of tha glotiat acoayatem and thalr praaanca and InOuanca h al 
MwVnod wl incraaao rather tfNn dmintoh In ths futura. Humana must ba part of tha 



Tha recanUy-cor^pMad Ganaric Envtronman M Impact Satamanl on TWbar 
HarMattiMl in hkvMaola to an htardtodplrtary torast raaouroa aaaaaamant wMch prplaoli 
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out Umbsr harvesting and mana gement tor Ihe next 50 years. This $1 mSon study 
exteneively anelyzed funra composlikxi trends tor hInnMota's foresta. m tNs anetyaie, 
IheprirnBryslvkxAurBltoolorGhokMwasciearcuttlngandvBrialtonBttwreat. TMs study 
concludes that there wl be rx> toee In Cherslty o( free epedes composition In Wrwwsots 
as a result of theee sMcutural IooIb. TMs conduston Is ILrtwr supported t>y anel y BeB 
that ham bean pertormed on the compostton of Mkvwsols's espen cover ^pes by ths 
Mnnesota Departmsnt til Naiml Rasourcea. 



Maintaining Unnaaota'a taraat drarsky requires a long-term Investment Tbs 
eflecttve application of timber management as B tool to aecompish this maMsnanca wl 
help to defray ttia coals of irwe alin an ts In acoloolc and taraat health. Whia al taraat 
martagemertt techniquss, tiolh svervarKl unwarvaga miAt ba awalabiB to rasource 
managarSi even-age teclYilquee In general incur lees coeL Preparation, admlnMrattcn 
and logging of svsn-age tirHbsr sales is leas cosily, and Umber revenues to the 
goven^ment are generaty higher with evervage techrriquee. Tbsse sfTlclencles may 
provide the flnsnciai dnsrsnce which slows a reetoraUon prefect to proceed In an era of 
tl{^ budgets. 

ol bMoqic ipwf#ty on the National Fersata. 

Cun-ent Foreel Service statutes and rsgUaOans akaady provide a stilidart 
framevrortc tor pratacUon and anhanoament of biologic dherslty on the naUonal tonsis. 
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The Nailoral ForaM Mma Qmnm t Act (NFMA), the NMxvt ErndronmM M Pdky Act 
(rCPA). and the Endangef9d Spades Act (ESA) togMtwr pravtcto (WriM guidBnoa on 
tbraM plannlna. eMcuKural practlcee, and pratectian of bWogic dhnr^. AddBonri 
BUiitM. hckKlng HR 1 1 64, <MI only cortouK) eNorts to ertivK* dherriV on tha nritora^ 
foraats. 

Ttw lorMt ptannlng raguWona Stemming Irani NFMA pravlda dtaettaniDtha 
agency to consUer dhersky. Ttw ragutotionB alao provide extsnsivs opporlwilllae fcr 
Issue acop^ and pubBc Invohement vvhlch can creataanaven yaaler amphaalaon 
ttologlc dhrarelty In the planning praceea. Ihs planning procaaa alraady develope and 
reporta on acdogic trends and condbona on each naOcnel toraat. and ttireugh 
devakipmBnt of plan ellematlvea conaldare approachea to ImpRMlrig foraat dhefsky and 
ecoayatem health. MonMoilngofacilvttiBeandforeatcondHonatoalrBadyanlnlsgralpaK 
of the planning and pubic repo rti ng proceea o e. 

AddWonaly, the agency ii curranlly hi Iha prooeea of upgnKing and bnplemanMns 
a nawcomputar b o a ad geographic Infcxmalion system tor each natloral foraet INa 
technology vvl provide a key tool tor Integration of biolotfc dhanlV naada Mo Mura 
toreat plana. 

In addUon to the foreat planning proceas, the Foroat Senrioe la mahliiy a mfof 
ahm to embrace ocoaystenimanagamanL Increased fundng tor ecoaystam rasoarch far 
the Foreat Sarvica raaaarch brarKh wl provide crticai knowMge to naSoniJ toraat 
managara atlempUng to apply acoayatam management atratet^aa. Not oriy has the 
foGue of the ager>cy atalT ahHled toward an ecoeyatam hviiewurk, but budget and 
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togBitwr, Ihs dopth And soop0 of thoM chooQss ralnfoRsv oor vtaw ttut 01 
laf^iiBilon ti not rwsdad, and would only confuM and aloiiv on>golng vflorta. 



BscauM of Ki «dr an» nature, Iha Unnaaota Foraat InduatilBa and Tlmbar 
Producera cannot KjppoftHR 1184. Eveoaga toraat management techniqueB provida 
a crWc^l tod to hwn the davilopnMrt of naedad wIdMt habitat, ttw anhincanMnt of 
bUoQtc dhrtfilty, and the pcoductfon of timber pfoducte. A nurber of tfwiwtanad or 
■ndangerad apadaa hkis on the W m a e ota national toraols dapond on waivage 
hofvaetlnQ to enhance their popuiaflcna. 

Naiurai and human cauaad dMutanooa have rtMays tiaen a pert of the Hnneaota 
hjiaala. Wtlhconlnsiof Hra oa a mafof dtatiMtMncs Inthaaa fofaati, humane muet employ 
other - anvlroivnenlaly aound mathoda. Humane are an Ints^^ P^ ^ ^^ toreet 
•oo«y*tam, tnS ImproMment of dhnroi^ on ttwaa foraets wrfl require caraM human 
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WRITTEN STATEMENT OF TOM NELSON, 
Stwra PKMclndwtriM 
ng, CA. 



I. 

My nanw is Tofn Nitooa I am a District Rmowm Maraear Iv Slaira PacUc 
hdustries, a privataly-owrMd, family-oparatad tomst producta eompKiy thrt amploya 
approximately 2,500 paople Itvoughout tha Stata of Caifomia. Our company oparetai 
nine aawmilts; three molding, mHlwrark and window manufacturing plants; and alx 
cogenaratlon plants. Waownand manage approximately 1.1 mUlon acres oltlmbertKVl 
We are the largest purchaser of tedersl Umber In CaHfomia and hna htatortcaly ralad on 
Ms supply to nwet 35 to 50 percent 01 our annual log requirements. 

In addition to representing Slen«-Padnc mduatrlaa, I am hare today to taatIV dn 
bahtft of the Califomia Forwtry Association and the American Forvat & Paper 
Assodstion. Both of these assocfationB have membara that are partMy or «*nly 
dependent on federal ember for their econondc w«l-bBing. I appreciate the oppotUAy 
ID tastity on forest pracUcas and on Hapresantativa Bryan's Forest BlodlvarMy and 
Ctoarcuttlng Act of 1993 {H.R. 1164). 

My testimony today wffl address four poims: (1) Sierra Pacific uaaa evervaged 
practices In an integrated program of resource managemant; (2] avarv«gad marttgament 
provides an effective attemotive to natural dtoturtMnca pro c a itat ; (3) cumant FOreet 
Service policy adequately controls the use of dearcuttlng: and (4) Tha Foreat Blodhertty 
and Cleanxitting Act of 1 993 is a ttiMy dbgUsed attenpt to emunala amber haneetlnB 
on Federtf fivest lands. 
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■ccomolMn »*ri»ty Bin 

Sierra Padflc InduniM utas avan-au* braat managamant as a componanl in a 
carahjl prograrn to assist rscovwy ol ths Northsm Spoitod OnvL Since 1990. our 
Hrnbadandi ham baan opartflr^) tiidar ths giidainaa of a U^. Hih and Wl(»a Sanrica- 
apfxcp/ea Northwn Spoltwj OM managanwrt ptan. WMs Imlting tha Wdarrt d 
daarcuttirig on our proparty, tha ptm raquiras ttwt ws uae a vartsiy of sMcultural 
•vstsms - kiducing deorcuts and oOmt amvao* n*lho<l* - to Inaura thai wa can 
pravtda tha rtacaasaty typas of habHai for ths oavl on a sustakisd tiaals. 

A large ponion ol our private Hmbartarxk wlh Northern Spotted Owls wars 
origlnaRy acqulrad through ttis develQixnsiv <rf rairoads tn ths last cam<y - hanca, thay 
ars "checkBTtXMTdecr - with every other eectlon owned by the Forest Service. 
Ecologlcslly, our land* an vary akT«ar to at^acanl F^rsai Sarvica hotdhgt. BkirinaUon 
o( avarvage teehniquaa, aa calad for in HR 1 1 64. wl leave ths agancy wNhoul the crIHcal 
tools to Irwura suvivsl o( ths owl. 

Siarra PacHc hduatrfaa Umbsrtsndi provids hsHM for ow 400 dMarsnt spsdss 
of wJkWe on Its tlmbsilanda. Whie moet of the puUc conosm has focussd on those 
spaoaa most ottan aasodstsd witti torgsr ancVor oldsr trass sa s cortiponsnt of thsJr 
habitat, the majority of those 400 spedee require eerly eu weesl o na l vegstaOon. in 
Caifornla^ th« habitat can only tie provided by wMflre or evervege sMcuture. Wa prefer 
to use avervage nhlculturs and nAlgats ths potsrMM erwirorvnsntal dsrrvgs rather than 
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Through our tMfv«o* mmaotmart m aS Mm , m haw* crMMd IVD* cjawtngi 

which provlda Incroased torags tor large (narnmnto such M daer M)d ah. SuchtorM 
managanwnt pracUcM hMva IncrusMJ ah hwcli in tha coaital rang* of Oragon vid dMf 
populatlonB throughout tha Pacific NorthwaM and. thaSlarraNavada Momtairw. Tha 
noM^lamoui Foreat Sarvica handbooti WMWa HabltM in Manaoad Foraata In Iha Bkw 
Mountaina of Oraoon and Waahlnglon. for which Jack Ward Thomas waa tha principal 
wUHa biologist and Mchnicai Bditor. auMs *[d]Mr and aft hava baan raportad to IIS* 
man made opaninga in tha foraat more than natural opef U nga. MormaUan ki the 
Blue Mountaina Indlcatae that elk readily uaa claareuta...." 

CalHomia'B forest Iwxls cover 8 wide range of topography, Bol types, cknaia and 
ecosystems. The Canfomla forests range from low elewation coastal redwood to high 
eievatton red Ar. With this wide variety of forest condttlone, «w need as much llatdbi^ 
as poeslbie to develop sound BivicuKural eystems - indudsig both evan-eo* ind "'**■')' 
aged methods. 

WHh this varlaUon In mind, I have concent wHh the ImHsUora In HR 11 64 placed 
on the uneven-age group stfection managemenl technique. Sierra Pacllic Induatiiea 
manages thousands of acres of mixed conifer forests. These forests of Pondarosa Pine, 
sugar pine, white and red fir, Dougtas-Ar, and Incense-cadar often respond wsl to 
uneven-age rnanagement retimes, h ttiese forests, white fir regsnerUM wal mder tha 
canopy of older pine, fir and incense-c«dar trees. To mainiain the mixed-speciea 
cfiaracter, enough trees must be cut to alow sunlight to reach the forest floor wtwre the 
pine wl regenerate. Without openings of auHldant size -often the alia of emaldeareula 
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~ plna wiS not naarmrOtB. Without young phe, thme ttonds win avotva haavBy to trua 
fir CTBOtina an unratural rnbt o( apecieB and an acotoglcal dbastar aimftar to tha on* wa 
face In Eaatetn Oregon, Waahlngten and lha8iaiTar4awdaMountalna of CaMomla. Tlw 
dansa standa wHti ckiaad canopiaa InNH aataUahmant of ground wgatatfon. Ihia 
misslna vegetaUon prmldBS aasanUai foraga tor amal marTWData that ara tha pray baae 
lor speciM audi as tha Calitomia apotted owl. Furtharmora. thaae atanda ara aub)ect 
to an atvwnnaly high dagraa 04 mortaRy during parloda o( droutfV, njch aa that rscentiy 
experiancad In CaifomiB. ThaiMnataraaultbalargebuldupoffualathtf anKatylo 
rasult in cataatrophic firaa. 

Paragrwh {2} o( tha FINDINQS In HR IIWriagaathal-^Mrvmad logging cauaaa 
a aubstantiai radudion in natlva biocfvaraity.' To tha oonlrwy, thta M, wotid aijminals 
aavaralofthatnoatltnportanttootoforaclilavfcigttveraRynianaoMnanialijacttvaa. Evan- 
aged rmnagament mdudhg aheMerwood, aeed cut, and aahage logi^ng. wl Mom 
aceompyahmant of dhfarai^. Ml )uM timbar haniMt obfacHwM. 

As hMcokn L HMM. Jr., tormaly an aswciala proiaaaar with tha WIdHa 
Department at the School o( Foraatry, UntvaraNy o( Maine concluded^ There la nothing 
Inherent In eMcutturel techniquea or ayatama that wl either automaNciiy augment or 
deplete the tHologicai dhwaity ol a atand." 

Ma time whan tha Foraat Service and the Bureau of Und HtnegamanI are 
pursuing a new era of natml raaouroe nwugenian^ under a polcy tor ecoayMam 
nvnagafviant ConQraii fcutt not tike proven raeouroa fnanao^tiant tooia away Nunt 
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(Inaction and policy, ud then atow iham the nndUHy to uOba the appropritto tool to 



M«FW"»Bwiititpfovtdf «n«ft«cthi^«|tennHwtolh— ni 

Ona DMd only traswllnland by air from the coast to the Slarra Mounldra, to realza 
the variety of tneCaHomiaecoeystems. For example the coastal radivood and Doutfaa- 

undisturbed stands. Thia uniformity of apedea, ag* ind atze rallacta ttw "even-age* 
estabSshment ol ahada mtolerani species. Netural forces such as lire and wind atonns 
historically provided the large openings. Wth the sMculturtf tools looaety labeled oa 
"even-aged managemenT VKJer this bV, forest Fnenagers have ttie ebRy to mknlc natural 
processee and to eetobRsh stands simiar to those prs^oualy creeled by nature over tkne. 

h revlaino polcy on ctearcutllrig arid «ven-tga marwgament,' ForaM SerMo* Chief 
Robertaon* called tor Teductkms In dearcutting on ths neUonal forests, and provided 
atandarda for Hs uaa. GukMne 4 o( Attachment 1 of this drecUon r«la(es to ecologicd 
procassea. The Chief ataied that rasouroa managers must ^ttrpk^ the acoiOQical 
capabDIIlesandpFocesseeoftheland. WorkwttilnthaecologicelpaleraialorMaaand 
tandacapee, maintain native dhersHy, and employ naiure'a proeaaaaa to tha B'*****' 
degree possible.* 

In the mixed-canitBr forests Of the Siena Nevada, John MUfr^leecrfceijlheforeeta 
hs iDund In1 BM as having, *[t}he Imniing openness of the Sierra vmods [as] one of thslr 
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most cSstinguishing characteristic*, lb* Vm* of all apada* stand mora or lasa In grovas. 
or In small IrregulBr groups...' Doctors Thomas M. BonnicfcSBn (Taxas A & M) and 
Edward C. Stone {University of CaKfonHa-Barkeley) concluded hi tMr eludtos on the 
forests of the Sieiras. "llrm and other dWLsbancM maintained the inoMlc atructura and 
dynamic character of andertt mixad-conltar torasts. Agsragabons conUnualy changad 
m relation to each other In both space and ftne as treea grsw older and ware replaced 
~ by yourtBsr trees .^ 

Doctors Stone and BonnlchBen explain, each area or the moaale was occupied by 
trees that are all ol the same age, though the age Of ttie treM vary from ares to area. 
As forest managers we can mimic these stand structures of the Sietran Province through 
the tools that H.R. 11B4 aeehs to eHmlnete. We can create openhgs acroea the 
landscape of varying sizas that wH allow the astabtahment of a new gartaraHon of 
saedlir^, as well as dheree vegetsiion ihd would othenvlse be suppmsed by a dOMd 
carx^iy. With the toob of dearcutUng, ahelteiwood arKl Bead tree cute we cen aatisfy the 
Forest Service Guidelina for EcoayatamManagemer< and '»nployaccloglcelc«paMB es 
arKJ processes of ths lartd.' 

nr. Currant Foraal Service policy ac 



ClHst Robertson slated in his June t992 letter that, as his agency movae forward 
in adopting ecosystem management, the agency "Ynuet accelerate the reduction h 
dearcutting as a standard commercial ember harvest practice on the nsOonsi Foreste. 
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In making future manasMnam dacMcxfs, daarcutUng ta to ba usod only whara It la 
aaaanttal to maet spedRc fonaat plan ot))activaa.' 

I would liKe to raOact wtiat I*. CoNna polntad out in Ma tasthnony. The Foretf 
Service Is UB^ a graot deal leaadeercuSIng today than RMyaara ago. IntwCaHomla 
region m 19B7, the iQanoi harvaatad ia.500 acraa uaing ctaarcutHng. By 1992, that 
nutnber had faAan to 9.900 acres. IMa downward trend wM continue. Howwer, ae my 
samples have pointed out, the agency must retain access to dearcuttlng aa a tool to 
accompliah a variety of forest and ecaeyatem managenwnl obfectlves. 

Forestry in CaHonM tacea a tangled wab of federal statutes wid regulatlona. HR 
1164 wH not help us out of on' current quagrt#e with Itie Northern Spotted 0*A. 
Congressional ancouragamarlln the annual Interior Appropriations t9i and Aditik Ml alive 
dlrec»vea have eftoctively reduced the UBeotdearcuttkig. Hnvevar.elimliMting a needed 
tool with another law wM not knprove management of oir national forests. 

V. HR1164laalhintydtegulaad attack to enmlnateilmtwrliantMlingort federal 
lande. 

HR 1 1 64 represents nc^vng less then the total efimination ct forestry on federal 
lands. It rtimlnates the ackr tB c approach to raaourcemanagamant and rep la caa It with 
a politick agenda. If passed. KR 1164 would result in the destruction of our toiests In 
CaMomla as firea, insects and dwense ravage the tedsral forest lands and threaten 
adjacent non-federal larxls. 

The South Uke Tehoe Bash vid the atfacent portion o( the Tolyabe Natlond 
Forest provide a dear sxanipla. Hera, Umber harvesting was held to margind levels, and 
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wAkHires were quickly •xtingutshBd to Imure tctnlc valuM end recrastton opportunlttM. 
Today, this approach is recogniTad by the public es amarety miaguidad. Inaactt and 
diaaase infest Ihese forests, and rmidenta hava reconsidered, and even wetconwd, 
beging to prevent wildfire and to salvage dead timber. W 1164 ImpBes a retim to 
*natlva divwstty' arvj raquiras hands-ofl nwnagemanL SudinaolMi of thatadarat forests 
win foster a situation In which natural catastrophes, beginning on federal lands, will apUl 
over onto adjacent private-held lands. 

New to the Bryant biU this year is a prohibition to entry of RARE H roadieas areas. 
As a national level policy this is also a simpla tool to aliminais bntiar harvsatinQ from 
federal lands. This bianitat prohlbWon again ovwtooka the local condttions on IndivlduBl 
national forests. Forsst hesHh problems, watershed Impacts, and drmand tor totmt 
products may make emry into a RARE II area tha most •nvlrorwwntaily accaptabia psih 
for managennnt of a national forest. Thequestkxiof wtiethertoenter eroadtosBarea, 
and ths similar question of how to maintain dnrereity and unique rasourCM on tha natiOfial 
forests ere local or regional landscape questkNis that are best left to the foraM ptanring 
process with Its extenwve public lnvolverr)em, analysis of alterDotlves, and appeal 
opportunitias. 

Even though members of the environmsntd community and the toraet products 
industry disagree on many issues, we agree with the Southeastern Section WUdHe 
Society rssoiuiion' that iKith even-aged and urwvarvaged toraet management (are] 
legitimate and Important hatiitat managament tools.' TTw even-aga maraganwnt tools 
that Representative Bryant saeks to eliminate are essential to assure itiat we can provide 

', Resolution on Forest Management. Southeastwn Sectton of Sm WBdille Society. 1991 
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■uflldent rtabttai and bkidhwrty, wMta prawking th« variMy of foriM produoto flwl 



VI. 

ThefoFNtproductslndutty liaf]paMdcompMMytoH.a 1164. INiUwfl 
change the entlra prarniM Of federal taraat ffw oa gemant. The fonst haalh and 
productivity o( the NatkmilForMtBwi be adMrariytftoclad. ThaoblKtlvMweilBaak 
ta accompiah under the agan^^ avoMno "Ecoeyatam ManaganMnr approach wi be 
hindered aeriously. AsiMartaraneiMrer8ofraa(MFcerTMnagemani,Congra«8muelnal 
atymle our prataaaional rasourca ma na Qefa. Inataad provide tham wlHi al the tooli 
«>falableeoiheywaihavathaabMytoaccofnplih welbelincedandtcHn U Bealyaomd 



Thank you for the oppotunl^ 10 appear baton you. I am avalaUa to raapond to any 
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Westvaco 

WRmiN STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD 



FOR 
WESTVACO CORPORATION 



SUMMERVtLLE, SOLTTH CAROLINA 



I. 



Mr. Chairman, I am Joe Collim with Wastvsco CorporaUon's TlmbarlandB 
Division in Summervile, South CaroHna. I apprsdate the opportunity to preaant 
testimony today, 

I grew up on the edge of the Monongahela Natlond Foraat In Wrnt XWglnia and 
received my forestry education at Duke University. I worked on Natlortal Foresta ar>d 
managed woodlands for Westvaco In South CaroHna, West Virginia, arvj Virginia 
tMfore becoming part of my company's forest research arxJ technology development 
organization. I now manage our regulatory compliance on 1.4 mliion acres of 
company lands and 1.3 million additional acres tn our landowner asalstarxM program 
for neighbors in tan states. I have 32 years of experierx:e wHh forestry and the 
evolution of forest practices and ptAiHc attitudes toward forestry on private arxl public 
lands. 

Westvaco Corporation is a m^or manufacturer of pulp arxl paper producta. 
The corporation operates paper manufacturing (aditties In Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland 
and South Carolina. In addition to obtaining sutistantiai wood fiber from our own 
larKls near these mills, Westvaco purchases timber from the George Washinaton, 
Monongahela, and Shawnee National Forests, and the Frartds Marion national forest 
In South Carolina. We also rely on wood artd tiark residues generated by small 
sawmills who purchase from these na&onal forests. 
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Westvaco Corponttion has rocsfved a number c4 major anvlronmental and 
wildllfa managoment awards (or craaUwa arxl sensttlva manaoament of its timberlands 
and forest raaources. Moat racantly, In kate June of thb year, the U.S. Rah and 
WHdIife Service honored Westvaco with the preeUglouB National WeUands 
ConservaUon Award, t hope to descrfce to the Sutxxxnnilttee the phlosophy and 
some o( the projects wtilch have slowed us at Westvaco to both erthance wfldHfe 
habitat aixl to produce commercial tknber. 

My testimony today Is presented on behalf of the American Forest and Paper 
Association (AFPA). AFPA represents over 450 timberlar>d owners, forest products 
manufacturers, and purchasers of naUcnal forest timber. 



Westvaco and AFPA oppoeeHR 1164 because it is poor legisiatton and poor 
science. The tilanlcet eKmiiMtion of even-age marwgement techniques on al national 
forests and federal lartds in the country under an circumstarxses does not malce sense 
btotogicaDy or economically. It dtacards in one strolte o( the pen the reaults of 
decades of research by the Forest Service arxl universlUes funded by Federal money. 
HR 1 164 attempts to be poGticaly correct, rtot ecorKxnIcally, ecokiaicaly, or 
scientifically correct in many caaea. The bU tafis to recognize the unique local 
conditions and site requirements necessary to perpetuate many species valued by 
society tor production of wood products artd wIdNle habitat 

While the biH claims to enhvica biodhrarsity, it eliminates a sdentiflcaly vald 
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and envircximentany rMponslble forest management tacMqua nacMMry, iMth propw 
use, to anhanca the health and productMty 01 thb nation^ puUctoreats. Manytree 
spedes cf econorrdc Importance to Ihta country can only ba produced by ulttdng 
even-age management technlquee. Soma o( the moat auccaaaU wUHa managamenl 
afforte In thia couritry ^ao have ratod on evarvaga forest managamant To aibitrarily 
allmhate dearcutting and other aveivagad practicaB aa an aocaptaUa for*at 
management pracBce on the rtatlorwi feresta would reauB In Bi gnMcant loaa of 
producttvfty In tx»h timber and wfldHIa hdiitat and would aubfact foraais. both pubic 
and private, to unacceptable rMca from wfejflre and dtoaaaea. 

Unfortunately, the IWtures of HR 1184etepbeyorK]anatlemf:Atolniprova 
mertagement of the rtatlonal foresta. For axampla, the bl cals for aetabBtfimant al a 
commtttea of adentlsta to provide advice to the Secretary of Agriciilura. Manfca n hip 
on the committee is eo kntted that R wi exclude an entka daaa o( ajvartancad 
profeseionata. iheae protaelonals could provida the craaiha aoUloha to tha dherelly 
quaatlona. Yet. because their viewa an not poWcaly conact. Ihalr abMiaa, 
expertencea. and creativity wM be complately OMdudad from conalderallon. 



Westvaco Corporation emplcya ctearcutUng and other evert-age managamant 
techniques on our own lands and landa of our cooparattve toraat managamenl 
partners when rteceasary to achieve our atawardBhlp goala. Wa also ulln uneven- 
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age technique In other aHuallooa. parttcUwty fc> our highly producBv App«l« ch lan 
hardwood foraats in West WgHa, and In the managam»nt erf bottomland hanhmodB 
In oltwr locations. Evan in thgaa araaa, daarcutUng la a nacaaaary option to 
regenaroie towH^uailty atanda to Mgh-quaMy spades, or to aocomplsh stand 
Improvemsnt or Inssct or dlwssa control. To properly manage any forest, pubRc or 
private, the forest tnanaoar must have al these techniques avalable. 

In other conditions, even-age managamenl Is the only way to economlcaly 
produce certain valuatM tree epedes, Dou glaal lf and southern plnss tjeing notable 
examples. Mary of the highly valuable species on which we depend for the raw 
materials for the housing and construction Industriss In this country dspend on 
economical production of spedea which can Only be produced at the necessary leveb 
by using Intensive evflrv4ige msnaoemsrt techniques. Faflurs to meet the raw material 
demands domestlcaly wH resuM h knportlng ths mslertal from olhsr courttles, and 
most o( the woild lags tar behind the U.S. In ttw practice of environmentaly sound 
torestiy. 

Evan-age conditions also have bean highly effective In promofrig hcr oose s In 
the populations of many foreat-dweAig wBdrifs spedes, Indudbig rufFed grouse, wM 
turtcey, white tailed deer, elic and aome apades o< nsotropicad migrslory birds. 
Populations of many forest-dwaH^ game spedea are at hlstorfcaly high levels. In 
addWon to developing these poputaUona. Westvaco has Joined in a oonsortiun of 
other forest land owners to investigate bloiogical oommunftfas and watershscf activities 
on company tirrtMriands. 
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ProtocUon and enhancement o( many threatened and endangered spedss also 
Is highly compatible wtth even-age management In the management of our company 
lands and those lands o( our cooperative forest management partnen, we have been 
very successful In protecting and Increaring populattons o( the Southern Brid Eagle 
and the Red-cockaded Woodpecker In our Southern holdings. 

We had eagle nests on some o( our lands wfwn we purchased them In the 
t920's: we have eagle nests In Increased numbeis todey, tfler harvesting and 
regenerating the forest two times. We have protected Red Gockaded Woodpecker 
cotonles and Gopher Tortolee sites while martaging the forest for succesrive crops o( 
timber. 

Even-age msnagement technk^ies can be compotUe wrtth the protection of 
threatened ar>d endangered epeciee. and numerous examples exM across this 
country on both private arxl pubHc lands. MnuQemerit opHona must be kept open If 
we are to be successful In protecting and enhancing tfveatened and BTKiangered 
species, wfiBe providing the other outputs the American put)lc expects from the 
nation's foreet lands. 

BkKivWsity In the landscape will best be obtained when land and resouroa 
managers have the opfidn to utilize the most ai^proprlate technkfues to meet kjcal 
situafions. Arbitrarily eliminating bkitogk:^ sound technk^jas from the martagar^ 
optkins will not best serve bkxflversHy obieclfves. Ever>age management has been 
demonetrated U provUe divereity ol both tree and whJWe apedee when property 
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apptod. Ths cxxnbinatlon oT wan-aga and unovwv-aBO tachntquvt withoU doubt wl 
result In the greatest tSversHy. To elminate Bome of these tecMquee wHhout a 
sdentffic tiasls is not good biology and is not good poftUcs. 
V. Eflectlve lire k pert maiwgtnenl also requires use of even-age 

Fire, Insects and diseases have been - and remain - Important factors In the 
development of Southern toreets. These factors can tM althar managed or 
unmanagad. with vastly dlflerent results In the producSvlty or the forest Duetoour 
past success wHh Are control, Iraects and dtoaases wl mw affect large sraas Of (brest 
land n ten unmsnaged. This wl reeult In even age condHions, but without the poesUe 
twnefitB of timber artd wildlife. Managed, with tioth even age and uneven-age 
techniquss, these same forests can be more productive and healthier, and provide 
significantly more economic and social beneflts. 

Clearcutting is also necessary to efmirate pafticularfy susceptUe stands of 
mature hardwood trees on the laadkig edge of the Oypey Moth advances. Young, 
vigorous hardwood stands are ntuch lees suecepUUe to the Qypsy Moth. 

Fire Is also an Important tactor In Southern forests. Unmanaged fire wi 
certainly create even-ago stands, with the loss of much ecoty>mic valua If trees are not 
salvaged. H forests, particulsdy pine forests, ars Mt unmsnaged. we wV establsh 
coTKlltions that wi quickly result In catastrophic fire occurrences. In theee and other 
Instar>ca8 where fire arxj/or dtoeases havs dev a st at ed a timber stand, the only 
practical method to satvage the traee for ecorxxnic values to emure prompt 
regeneration Is to harvest them by dearcuUfrig. 
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The Forest Service, both across th« South and naflonsHy. has drasticaBy 
reduced the acres harvested using dearcuttlng. A variety o( Incontives have propeted 
this decrease. The imerior ApproprJatJons blls for the last several years have Included 
language encouraging the Forest Series to reduce the acres harvested using 
dearcuttlng. The agency further codified tMs shift in a June 4, 1992 letter from Forest 
Service Chief Robertson to the Regional Foresters. The letter darlfled the Forest 
Service's Intent to move toward Imptomentafion of an ecosystem managerrwftt 
framework for land management actMUes, and specifically identified seven oanMora 
under which tfie agency may apply dearcutOng. The Bureau of Land Management 
issued similar dlrecOon at the same time. 

TTw percentage of dearcul acres as a percentage of the tofal acraa harvaeted 
from the Natenal Forests fell 17 percent between 1988 and 1992. Figures from 1993 
will nicely indicate a continuation of this trerxl. Moreover, with each review and update 
of a forest plan, tfie applicstion of dearcuttlng and avervaga managarTwnt 
prescrlpQons win be reconsidered and where possible, reduced. 

On the soutfiem national forests the acres dearcut armuaBy has latan far more 
than the national average, in 1987, the region dearcut over 105,000 acres. By 1989 
this level had taHen to Just over 67.000 acres arxl by 1991. to 38.000 acres. 

The Forest Service has reconsidered tfie application 01 evervage management 
and dearcuttlng on the national forests in a comprehensive manner. Each forest plan 
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ravision in coming yman wK oonUnw thto i*vf«w. Th« noanHy ocmpWtd OutcMa 
and Mw<t^wli/Plig»h lor—t pImm have c^«My ■ddriixi wMouHuni pfKato— and 

fomt dhwilty. Tho othsr Souttwrn Fteglon national toraatt wM bagin ravWona to Ihalr 
foratt plana In tho naxt two yawB and can IM axpadad to addraes thaaa ooncama. 

Evan with tha tranwndous raducUon In ttw uaa o( daarcutUng, tha agancy 
proparty racognlzaa the tacMqua aa an Indtopanaafala tool. InanOct 20, 19e2Miar 
to the Southern Timber Purcheaara Cound. Raglon 8 Regional Foraatar Jack PkxXk 
recognizBd, "that dearcutting is and wtt twnain a management tool nacasBary to meat 
tlw goalB and objectivaa we eatablah for each National Forest' For al their poaitlve 
attritxAes, uneven-age tachnlquee and eeiectton tachnlquea wl not meat al the needs 
of ^1 forest situatens. The examplea I have previously dted on Westvaco Corporation 
lands provide an example and could aaaly apply to acfacenl naHonal toreel lands. 

VII. LwMittqniqi>refiwitjaifliftBy.kJgMif<i«MaY. 

As noted, the trend within the Forest Service to to n-waluxt» the applcatlon of 
dearcutting arxj even-age management on the national foreets. Administratively the 
agency has tiegun a m^or change in slvicultural practices. Congressional 
encouragement has provided effective sivpot Additional legislation Is ur¥iecesssry 
to ensure these trends continue. HR 1164 represents prescriptive legislation which wl 
only confound ecosystem management efforts by prctfessional managers. 
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VIII. A numbw of mvMw tirround iti» hlodhMrrthr md f 



The a»aertion that Iha « «lBC»ion «y«t«ni and unawn-agt manQamKt it 
wjparior to other slWciilural ■ystsms under al condUona it an anciant myth. A 



"Foraatera hava argued Inconclusively for ganaraUona ow tha raMha merlta of 
even- and uneven aged atanda, often with tha production of comlderabiy more 
hest than IghL Each category of etand mnd procedure Involvea eo many 
variations that rtaither makes a wefl deftnad target that can be attadced or 
defended effectively." 

|j>cal conditions and the skill of tha practitiDnar hava tar mora bifluanca over tha 
successful management outcome tfian a debate over tfw merte of a particular 
sftvicultural system. A poorly executed selection harvest may reautt in greater at>ort 
and Jong-term damage to tha forest enviromnent than, carstul applcation of an even- 
age technique. 

Many of the blanlcai negative flncSngs and dafmUom deacrbtrtg even-age 
management in HR 1164, could Just as easily apply to poor pracdces using aeleclion 
harvesting. 

A. Myth #1 - Evan-age managamant cauaaa heavy aoi aroakm and 



Between1941 and 1BS8, the Foreat Service conducted ai 
logging arxJ road design on a xp artmen ta l forests In tha Appitachlan Mounlaina. 
These early studies concluded that *watershed damage had little to do with the poor 

'. Snwth. D.lri. The Praotkae of SiMculture. 1062. John WIeyA Sons, Maw Yoilt, page 498. 
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siMctdture of expioltiv* logging, but was prindpely du» to road d«slgn and melhod B 
used to rsmovs logs (roin ths woods." Recognizing the chalsnge o( luccnetul 
forest rood design and constn^ctlon, research haa continued on this same 
experimental tbrest over the last Hve decades to develop techniques to minim iz e the 
impacts o( forest roads on the forest la nd sc ape. 

As an uneven-age technique, s el ect ion management requires the continual 
maintenance of sn extended forest road system. The ctvitinuai makitenanca on the 
larger system not only costs more, but also results In repeated road trafllc over a 
larger forest area. 

B. Myth #2 - Even-«oe mana gement causes a raducflon In native 



■Nsttva divefstty* Is a temi with wT^iiguouB definition. As defined In HR 11 64 it 
refers to ecologic conditions witlwut human Interference. However, forest systems 
without prehistoric, or historic lnlBr1ererx» tiy humans may tie mrpoe sM e to find In 
many parts of the country. Forest flres set by Nattvs Amsrtcwis provided Icey 
disturtfancss to forests in many parts of the country.* A return to 'nativB' diversity 
would require a return to uncontrotod fire In our forestB. Such an effort would 
severety challenge air pollution control efforts. Evervage forest management 
techniques may provide an a cce p t a ble eltematlva to Insuring dtoturtiance In forest 
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In addltkin, there is amplo sdontllk; md Nstorfc: wktonce that many torsat types 
evolved in MaturaT even-aged condMona. To elminate the uee of ewen aged 
management would severely threaten the survival al many foreat types In iha UnHad 
Stales. 



A large txxly of scientinc literature speaks to the beneflts of even-age 
management to wikJUfe, particularly garrM species.* Qeme species such as deer, elc, 
grouse, and wild turkey iMneflt most from the foreet openlng B wMch result from everv 
age management These areas are also Important tor a number o( h4eo(roplcal 
Migratory birds and other non-game species. 

D. Myth #4 - That deloreMMien tor land conva wl oii hi the AnMnn 
Baain Is the aama aa tarest management precHcee in the Untied 
Stales. 

Land conversion acOvWes In the Amazon Basin repreaent a oonplBX alhjabon of 
ecorxxnic and social development, end forest corvsrstan snd rsaourca use. In 
corrtrast to the land clearing common In the Amazon Basin, timber management in the 
UnAed States Includes reforestatkxi following harvest Rfcreover, the diaraclarMica of 
the tree spedes and soils ki the Amazon basin Fsflect dllarent concSltarw from 
domestic forests. 

The Amazon myth, however, raises htarssting que att on e regardhg worldwlda 
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timber suppliM. Worldwide domand tor tomt products Is projected to tncntao by 50 
percent by the year 2040. If U.S. Itfesls with their etiict emrirorYTientel regutaUora, 
pubic review, ar>d careful forest pracUcea cannot provide limber and flber, demand 
wi tap cither fbr^gn siqipBea such ea the Amazon basin, Stiene, Cliie, and New 
Zealand, in fact, the current major reduction In domestic softwood timber suppHM 
due to the Northern Spatted Owl Ir^unctions has resulted In a record level of Canadtan 
softwood lumljer Imports. 

E. Myth #B - Uneven-age managemeni syatema are more i 



Several factors challenge Iha myth that unever>«ee including sataction 
techniques are more cost efficient then other techniques. Uneven-age management 
techniques require greater sldl erxl cera in marking tbnbar for tiarvest at a greater 
cost Logging operations are more complc a ted, bring greater exposuFe.to ssfety 
hazards, and require greater aid at higher coat and Hcely reduced tknbar ravenuee. 
As noted above, road ma inte nan ce costs also increase over other situalions because 
of the need for repeated and conUnusI entry over the anOra forest to produce a Steady 
flow of timber from all stands. 



VIII. Reoratlabh. ( 



tn dosing, KR 1164 Is an extreme, even damaging proposal. It Igrxxea local 
condHiom and forest management goals, as wen as ecologic deturtiances and trertds. 
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R will prohibit the very tools land managers must hove to enhance diveralty. t have 
described the vaiidrty and some succsBshi examptos of even-age forest management 
techniques. Clearcutting and other even-age methods have an Import a nt place In the 
forest management pallat Already, the Foreel Senrioe has greatly reduced its uae o( 
dearcutting on the national forests while recognizing the need for this tool uider 
certain lirrdted conditions. 

Given the shortcomings in the bi and our experience In forest pracUcee, we ai 
Westvaco Corporation must view HR 1 164 as merafy another extreme presanrabon 
tool to remover timber harvesting from the ntflortal forests. I urge the Committee to 
reject HR 1164. 

Thank you for the opportunity to teetf^. I tmukJ be happy to a ns wer any 
questions. 
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The Ruffed Grouse Society 

DKATED TO EMFROVINC THE ENVIRONME 
FOft HUFFED GROUSE. WOODCOCK. 
AND OTHER FOREST WILDLIFE 



STATEHENT OF 

DAHIEL R. DESSBCKBR 

rORBST BIOLOGIST 

RDFPBD GItODSE SOCIBTY 

Before the 

Subcoaaittee on Specialty Crops and Matucal Reaoaross 

CoHBitt«« on Agcicultuce 

Unitad Statea House of Rapcasantativea 

Concerning I 

Ecoayateaa Wanageaent on Public Lands ^ and 

H.R. IIM forest BlodlvecBlty and Clearcnttliw 

ProhTEltlon Act of !???■ 

2S Octobac 1993 



HR. CHAIRHAM AND HEHBERS OF THE SOBCCHMITTEBt 

Thank you for the opportunity to conaent on the future 
aanagenent direction of our nation's federal ly-omied 
forest lands. These comnents are generated by ny concerna 
regarding the substantial, negative Impact that H.R. 1164 
would have on the ability of natural resource 
professionals to employ an ecosysteos approach In the 
management of our nation's forest communities. 

Our nation's federally-owned forest lands encompass 
approximately 2B5 million acres (Darr 19B9) . Resource 
management on these lands is of critical importance to the 
people of the Onlted States. 

An ecoayatems approach to forest management of 
federally-owned lands deRunds that all native forest 
conmunities be Eepceeented on the landscape. This may 
require drastic shifts from cucrent land-use policy in 
certain locales. However, the maintenance of viable 
ecosystems necessitates that all appropriate means of 
forest stand manipulation, including clearcut harveatSt be 
available to resource management pcofessionala. 
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Forest ecosystems acEoss the North Knerican continent have 
evolved vlth, and adapted to periodic and oftentimes 
drastic disturbance [Allen 1962, Curtis 1971, DeGraaf 
1993). Today, resource nanagera have two options if thej 
ace to ensure that these forest systevs are managed in a 
manner consistent with natural ecosystem processes; 

1. Reintroduce fiiB to the forest landscape. 

2. Utilize mechanical means to remove existing 
vegetation. 

The former Is 

The Ruffed Grouse Society understands only too well the 
negative connotation normally associated with timber sales 
and, specifically clearcut regeneration harvests, 
Clearcut harvests are often inappropriately portrayed as 
the cape or destruction of the forest. Purveyors of this 
wholly Inappropriate characterisation are either ignorant 
of the basic concepts of forest ecology, or choose to 
ignore the facts In their desire to promote a specific 
objective. Even-age management prescriptions, such as 
clearcut harvest operations, are essential to the 
regeneration of shade-intolerant forest staiiSs in North 
America . 

Shade-intolerant forest communities, those forests that 
requite full sunlight for regeneration and development, 
owe their very existence to periodic disturbance. 
Historically, this disturbance was caused by wildfires 
that, in some instances, raced across vast portions of the 
forested landscape {Leyburn 1962, Komarek 1965 and 1974, 
Keel 1976, Aschmann 1978, Van Lear and Waldrop 1989). 
Since the initiation of fire detection and suppression 
measures In the early 1930's, man has, to a large degree, 
precluded this type of natural disturbance from reshaping 
our forests, particularly In the eastern United States. 
Today, carefully planned and implemented clearcut timber 
harvest operations best mimic the effects of past flies by 
creating a mosaic of forest stands of varying ages, yet on 
a much smaller scale than historic conflagrations. 
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Despite periodic nan-iude disturbance, today's hacdtfood 
foceatB ace aatuiing at a dcaaatic rate. The following 
table illustratea this diatucblng trend in states located 
thcoughout the Appalachians. 



State 
Connect icu t 

(Dickson and HcAfee 198Sc) 
Kentucky 

(Alerich 1990) 
Maine 

(Powell and Dickson 19B4) 
NassachusettB 

(Dickson and McAfee 19B8b) 
New Hampshire 

(Fcieswyk and Halley 19B5) 
Pefinsylvania 

(Alerich 1993) 
Rhode Island 

(Dickson and McAfee 19B8a) 
South Carolina 

(Tansey and Hutchins 198B) 
Tennessee 

(Birdsey 1983) 



(Frieswyk and Halley 19 
Virginia 

[Bechtold et al. 1967) 
West Virginia 

(DiGiovanni 1990) 



IS) 



-2fl YEARd 6U)TT 


HAROHOOD 


Trend 


imm.. 


- 481 


1975 - 


198B 


- 42% 


1971 - 


1982 


- eB% 


1972 - 


1985 


- 58% 


1973 - 


1983 


- 24% 


1965 - 


1989 


- 80% 


1972 - 


1985 


- 24% 


1978 - 


1986 


- 40% 


1971 - 


1980 


- 28% 


1973 - 


1983 


' 17% 


1977 - 


1986 


- 61% 


1975 - 


1989 



This rapid rate of decline of the seedling/sapling age 
class within the various hardwood forest types of the 
eastern United States is detrimental to the wmo^ species 
of forest wildlife that prefer dense, recently disturbed 
habitats. The ruffed grouse is one such species. 
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However, luffed grouse are not alone In theic preference 
for young, newly-regenerated habitats. Numerous apecles 
of Bongbirda breed almost exclusively in young forest 
stands. These species Include nunerous neotropical 
migrant landblrds that are at present experiencing 
significant population declines. The following table 
illustrates these trends^ 



POPPLATIOM CHANGE SIHCE 19B0 FOR VMHOOS SEOTROPICM. 
MIGRANT LAMPBIRDS IN THE EASTERN UNITBD STATES 

(US Pish b Wildlife Service - Breeding Bird Survey Data) 

Species Trend 

field sparrow - 24% 

mourning warbler - 1B% 

brown thrasher - 16% 

rufous-sided towhee ~ 16% 

white-throated sparrow - 15% 

cbestnut-slded warblet - 12% 



Evidence to support the i^ottance of eatly-successional 
(young) forest habitats cones fro* research conducted in 
Kew Hampshire (Welsh and Healy 1993) and Missouri 
(Thompson et al. 1992). These studies documented the 
species composition of avlfaunal communities Within large, 
contiguous forested landscapes that exhibited a great 
variety of stand age classes due to extensive 
silvicultural treatment over tise, including clearcutting, 
and other contiguous forest landscapes that were 
relatively homogeneous with regard to vegetation structure 
due to a lack of either natural or nan-made disturbance. 

As one would expect, the managed landscape supported 
species that required young forests, these species were 
not found on the unmanaged, honogeneous landscape. Yet, 
this disturbed landscape also supported densities similar 
to those encountered on the undisturbed landscape for 
those species of neotropical migrant landblrds coaaonly 
characterized as "forest Inteiior species', those species 
that ostensibly require large blocks of unbroken, mature 

Clearly, the presence of ear ly-suc cess lonal habitats on a 
landscape that is predominantly forested does not 
automatically preclude the presence of species that 
require mature forests. -Quite the contrary, a vegetative 
matrix comprised of both early- and late-successional 
forest stands increases both the local and regional 
diversity of breeding avifauna. The complete absence of 
either component, young or nature stands, will negatively 
impact local and regional biodiversity. 
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We can't, as some have suggested, expect that these 
inportant, early-successional habitats will be produced on 
pilvately-owned foiest lands. Nonindustrlal private 
forest landowners are, as a general rule, far less apt to 
harvest foiest products <iiodge 19^1) and, thereby, 
set-back succession, than ace public resource aanageMent 
agencies. Data from the Great Lakes area clearly show 
that shade intolerant forest types on nonindustrlal 
piivate forest lands, those forest types that absolutely 
requite clearcutting it they are to be regenerated in a 
manner consistent with ecosystem processes, are 
experiencing significant declines (Raile 1985). It is, 
therefore, imperative that our federally-owned forests be 
actively managed to promote the development of dense, 
young forest stands to ensure the continued viability o£ 
wildlife species that require these habitats. 

The epheneral nature of early-successional habitats 
necessitates the Identification and implementation of a 
program of sound forest management, including 
clearcutting, that will ensure the appropriate spatial and 
temporal distribution of this important habitat component. 
The develqpment of these habitats Is a direct and a 
positive benefit of a timber management program designed 
with multi-disciplinary involvement. 

On-the-ground management decisions must be prompted not tqr 
administrative "targets', but by a demonstrated resource 
need. Much of the current debate regarding "below-cost" 
timber sale programs on our National Forests steins from 
mandates that specific levels of harvest be attained by 
each Region, Forest and District, regardless of the cost 
to ecosystem integrity. R very vocal portion Of the 
public is convinced that these mandated harvest levels are 
proof that resource management on our National Forests is 
driven far more by connodity production than by ecosystwa 
enhancement. 

This perception must be altered. The public must be 
confident that a timber sale is not an end unto Itself, 
rather. It is a means to an en3 - that end beingTHe 
management o? critical ecosystem components through the 
manipulation of exisTTng vegetation . 
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Public confidence could b« engendered if the costs 
asBoci^ted with tha enhancement of non-timber resources, 
via a timber sale, were assigned to appropriate program 
budgets within the Forest Service, rather than the timber 
sale program budget as is currently the case. Wildlife 
habitat development should be charged to the wildlife 
program budget, the establishment of recreational access 
should be charged against the recreation program budget, 
and so on. This would allow for a more realistic 
appraisal of timber sale programs than is currently 
possible. 

Obviously, appropriate program budgets would have to be 
increased to cover these costs. However, this would 
necessitate no net increase In Forest Service 
appropriations because these funds could simply be 
"reassigned" from what would become a greatly reduced 
budget for the timber sale program. 

^ balanced approach to the future of resource management 
on our nation's federally-owned forests demands that all 
biologically-sound silvicultural options including 
clearcutting, be available for use by agency 
professionals, as they deem appropriate, to meet specific 
resource objectives. The elimination of even-aged 
silvicultural practices and, specifically clearcutting, as 
management options would eventually ensard that Our 
federally-owned forests become nothing more than small, 
isolated fragments of young forest surrounded by a vast 
expanse of mature forest, a scenario equally as 
unacceptable as would be the converse. 

The Ruffed Grouse Society is extremely concerned about tha 
Impact that the elimination of even-age management would 
have on ruffed grouse populations. However, in that tha 
ruffed grouse is an excellent indicator of 
early-Buccessional habitat conditions, these concerns are 
rightly extended to the wall-being of local populations of 
numerous species of forest wildlife. 

Despite it's Intentions, B.R. 1164 would unquestionably 
lead to a reduction in the ability of re^oucce managers to 
maintain important components of local and regional 
biodiversity. For this reason, the Ruffed Grouse Society 
is adamantly opposed to this ill-founded, broad-brush 
approach to forest resource management as the course along 
which our federal lands will navigate well into the 2lBt 
century. 

(Attachment follows:) 
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Affidavit Rai 

Final Land ■■^ Sssou. 

Hatleaal raE«BU and Oraaslaada - 



As way of background, I hair* axtanaiva expetianee In natural 
■ raaourca ai»d policy foimulation — national and Intat nation* I. I 
■pant 26 yaan with the (ederal govamment In ccnsarvation work 
at all lavala of the Foteit Service) with the Agency for 
International Developmant. ai aenioc ataff for the President'" 
Council on Envlcorunental Qualltyi and as Di: 
of Environmental Quality, USOA- Since leavl 
government in 1981, I have conaulted In i 
intensivaly studied ecological procesaes 
' ■-- -; many years of experience with all 



of th? Office 
.ng the federal 
.ronnental matter* and 
re and in the tropics. 
■ tllvicultural 



•yatana and practices and have been directly responsible for 



:andidsce in ecology 

I have been chief toraatar fee The Hlldarnei* Society (Twsl 
for over two yean where my role ia to provide policy leadership 
at the national level and to provide farastcy and ecological 
expertise to TWS. At The Wilderness Saclaty, I have spent 
considerable effort bringing to Che attention of the public and 
policy makers the serious problems invalving the loss of 
biological diversity. 

I personally consider tha loss of bialsgical divecaity the 
awst Important environmental pEOblaa facing the planet. In this 
country we have t major oppoctunity to pEOt*ct biological 
diversity through our public landa, aspecially national forests. 

Unfortunately, Forest Service plans (or the national forests 
in Texas will reduce their natural diversity. The Land and 
Resource Management Plan fcr these Cerests call! lOE tvan-ags 
managewent on all the available coinBerclal timber land. Sixty 
patcant of this land will be clearcut. This practice will reduce 
diversity, causing loss of valuable biological and genetic 
leioacces and leaving these timber stands vulnerable to future 
insect and disease epidemics. Problems with the southern pine 
beetle ( Dendroc tonus frontalis), which are due in large measure 
to monoculture forestry and the failure to adopt sound ecological 
practices, cleacly damonstrata Chac tha fateat* thansalvas depend 
on diversity. 

Ibara are also aound •conoBle and ■oeial arsuawnta foe 

roE axanplo, in an artiel« entitled "The south" in 
* lecias op sllvieultura hf S. o. ■ayes. 
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(ratir*d U.S. roraat Scrvica Mvloy"*!. E. C. Burlurdt and D. B. 
Van Laan (June 1986 thm authora state, "Dlvecilty la tha k«y In 
tba Bldat of -changing nartccta, «ocLal. attitudes and discount 
rataa — long term coiranltnienti to single products moat be 
avoidad. forests «111 ba beat organliad sYateiMtlcally to 
maintain both biological and product divcraity." I concur with 
thalr conclusions 

I beliave divaralty can generally best be mainlained through 
unevan-age managanent . I alao believe that timber yield and 
ptodea can fra^antly ba highar with unaven-age managemant. -- 
Thla la is part bccauae aelectlve cutting can leave those tree* 
that are atill rB[)idly growing while removing those individuals 
not contributing to yield. At worat, uneven-age and even-age 
forests should show similar long-term yields iGingrich, 1987), 
Costs of artificial regeneration, thinning, weeding and insect 
control May also be reduced with the uneven-aged system. 

Uniiuestionably, clearcutting has luge Impacts on the other 
uses and resources of the forest. It Is a very questionable 
practice on public lands, A cleaccut Is the epitortie at a "single 
use" eitcludlng other uses for some time. Its impact extends 
well beyond the area affected. Clearcuta frequently can give 
visual impact* for miles. Traquently cleateuts and the 
accompanying roads pollute straams. It Is my opinion -- and I 
believe it was the intention of the Congress in passing the 
Matlonel Forest Hanagement Act — that the use of clearcutting on 
the national Forests should be limited to exceptional cases. 

I wish to brit 
the Forest Service 

!• Balection cutting has mere frequent entries, hence needs 
more roads . 

Over the rotation life of a stand, there is probably little 
difference In most situations In the rsquired road mileage 
between even- and uneven-age management. In my experience, 
selection cutting often occurs in approximately 20-year 
cutting cycles. Host even-age management calls for periodic 
entry for thinning, intermediate harvests, and other 
practices on which yield «ssuraptl6ns are baaed. In 
addition, on the Texas National Forests frequent entries far 
prescribed burning are planned. Thus, the total aMOunt at 
activities rcgulrlng road accesa (or even-age management May 
not be very different from the frequency of afitry (or 
selection cutting. 

1- Selection Is too complex for torest level timber regulation . 

This is a lame excuee for professional foresters. Selection 
cutting was once widely practiced On the national foraets. 
I have approximately ten years experience nyaelf with the 
■ethod. Sunning lines •round elearcut blocks is no doubt 
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mlMflts, quiekvE, and cbaapac than prkctlcinq ■•lactlOB 
Methods. Th« unoven-«9e tyitBw require* lnt«n»iv« trelnlns 
in tE*« TMrking and regulation, but these taski ^ace well 
within the knowledge and skllla of today's fore«ter« 
Horaovvr, today'* fore*eer> ihould be practicing ecological 
forestry bated on current knowledge and research in 
foEcatry, •ntcoaiogy, conservation biology and E«Lat*d 
fields. 

Ssltjtion does not provide tha species niehness of even-age 

!n£. - - ---^^ ■- 



Appendix J o£ the TMcas National rscast Flan erron-eously 
claina thac selection doss not provide a* much species 
richness as even-age systsnis do. While it is obvious chat 
clcarcutting will increass the anount* of early successional 
habitats — thereby bringing In an ?SBortnenc of species 
that would shun the forest interior ~ It confuses diversity 
on a very local level with regional or global diversity 
The species that will benefit fron this timber practice will 
mostly be either genorallst or eacly auccesslonal species 
that are already eomnOn. At the same time, clearcutting 
will dljrlnlsh native diversity on a larger and more 
important seals. These stands harbor relatively unconmon 
interior forest -dependent species that will suffer from 
even-age management. I believe such emphasis on local as 
opposed to regional or global diversity is contrary to ths 
intent of the HFMA. 

In conclusion, it is ny professional v1m< that it la 
ecologically and economically imaouiid for tha Texas national 
Forests to depend exclusively on even-age sllvleultural aysteaa. 
I believe clearcutting is rarely justified and eanmt be 
considered the optinun tnethod of tiober cuttlog en the Texas 
National Forests. 



t!^St^^ /^•Jnni 



State o£ 2i»»er /A eactJmtkt 

County o« >*/* 



publle this day of .yiMje i 
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Testimony of Sara Folger 
Inland Empire Public Lands Council 
PO Box 2174 Spokane, WA 99210 
509 327-1699 

House Agrioiltura Committee 

Sid>committee on Specialty Crops and Natural Resources 

CharUe Rose, Chainnan 

Mr. Chainnan, EJisdnguished Members 

Thank you for inviting me to appear before dus Subcommittee. Unfortunately, 1 
was unable to attend, but I am submitting my written testimony instead. 

My name is Sara Folger. I reside in northeastern Washington State and I am 
employed by the Forest Watch Program of the Inland Empire Public Lands 
Coimdl, a conservation organization based in Spokane, Washington. The Forest 
Watch Program educates citizen owners of the National Forests in the natural 
functions of forested ecosystems, in forestry practices which affect them, and in 
participation in the NEPA process of public involvement in federal land 
management activities. My position requires that I review NEPA documentation 
from 29 ranger districts of nine national forests between the Cascade Mountains 
and the Continental Divide. 

I hold no letters in the sciences. My knowledge is based in intensive training 
first as a volunteer and then as staff with the Forest Watch Program from 1989 to 
present. I routinely interact with govermnent agencies, particularly the Dnited 
States Forest Service. I intervene in land management projects when necessary, 
through the administrative appeals process, to protect non-commodity values of 
the public forests. I understand many of the principles of conservation Kology, 
forest ecology, hydrology, and methods and effects of forestry practices. 

The ecological degradation of our public forests is no news to anyone in this 
room. Much of that degradation has been brought about by excessive evenage 
logging methods in our forests. 

As outlined in H.R. 1164, evenage logging diminishes the biological resiliency 
and futiu'e productivity of the forest Definitions of evenage cutting methods an 
inconsistent, and methodologies vary between managers, districts, and forests. 
Evenage logging often produces many of the same effects as clearcutting. 
Evenage logging is generally viewed by the Forest Service as a cure for insect 
infestations and outbreaks of tree diseases, but many scientists and other 
observers agree that these biological events are caused more by the stresses of 
Bre suppression and monocropping which accompany the same evenage cutting 
practices. Evenage logging metiiods reduce habitat for keystone species, (xeate 
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excessive water runoff and sediment production in streams, diminish soO 
productivity, genetic diversity, and bring about a host of ottier problems. 

Federal land managers, especially the Forest Service, have promised the public 
that they wiU move toward ecosystem-based aiulyaes and management 
practices. I have scrutinized many new Umber sale proposals issued since that 
promise was made, and while th^ may propose to log fewer acres, evenage 
cutting still dominates as the preferred tedinique. I see the negative biological 
effects of evenage logging every time I go into Ihe forests east of the Cascades, 
and 1 firmly believe that to further this practice in any of its forms will only 
cause more damage. 

Several decades ago, single-tree selection cutting was a preferred method of 
extracting timber. This type of logging, conducted carefully and with the future 
in mind, gives reasonable assurance of a long-term supfAy of high quality wood, 
maintains stand structure necessary to support dte native organisms that exist 
there, protects the forest's resiliency and resistance to sbxliastic events, and can 
preserve the Uvelihoods of humans who engage in sdectlon cutting. If a 
conmutment to selection logging were made and adhered to, we could see a 
short term drop in volume accompanied by an employment dividend. This 
dividend would manifest itself through dte labor-intensive nature of selection 
cutting and through projects designed to restore natural conditions in overcut 
areas. This would be an immensely favorable situation for die forests and for all 
the biological commimities Ihat depend on them. 

In our Inland Northwest forests, historically rejuvenated by frequent, low- 
intensity flies, a move toward selection cutting could effectively deal with 
overstocking that we see in many stands dinninated by lodgepole pine. 
Lodgepole pine is a relatively short-lived, relatively fast-growing tree that often 
regenerates first after fire. Lodgepole pine, wiale no considered a species of 
high commercial value, has tremendous value when viewed in terms of its 
function in the forest: a pioneer spedes whidi can grow in fairly adverse 
conditions, and thereby hold the soil in place, regulate water runoff, and quickly 
provide habitat for soil microorganisms, non-game spedes and the seeds of trees 
and other phmts they help to distribute. However, lodgepole pine is being 
blamed as a food source for mountain pine l>eedes and other forest pests. Its 
tKidency to regenerate in great profusion has become a liability. Foresters 
wishing to grow trees of higher ojmmerdal value on short rotaticms justify its 
eradication from many areas. Removing lodgepole pine from the ecosystem 
may make sense from a market standpoint, but the biological tradeoffs are not 
fully understood and may cost us dearly in the near future. 
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I have reviewed hundreds of timber sale proposate from the Forest Service. Rife 
with inconsiEtency between ranger districts and between forests, many of the 
conclusions drawn by the Forest Service are based upon flawed predictive 
models and subjective assumptions. Hard science, groimd-verified data aiul 
ctmunon sense seem to have been subverted by an overwhelming directive to 
produce timber at any cost to forested ecosystems and their associated native 
species. If implemented, the bill under review by this Subcommittee could serve 
as a vehicle for consistent appUcation of sustainable forestry practices and the 
protection of species richitess and diversity by all the government agencies 
which lise the public ownership for extinctive purposes. 

This Subcommittee has requested my commentary on the appropriate criteria, 
goals, implementation and application of ecosystem management on pniUic 
lands. While I am not qualified to address many imporbmt components of 
ecosystem management, I do have some insight through my participation in 
Forest Watch and through the fact that I live in a forested ecosystem. 

The National Forest Management Act of 1976 (NFMA) mandates that 
management activity be based upon sustainable forestry methods, maintenance 
of biological and genetic diversity, conservation of soil resources, water, viable 
populations of native wildlife - all to protect, preserve, and enhance the publidy- 
owned forested ecosystems in this Nation. This mandate clearly focuses on 
protection of native forests and associated species, yet here we are nearly 20 
years past the enactment of NFMA without any idea of how to manage an 
ecosystem. 

While I do not know exactly how to sustain forested ecosystems for the benefit of 
all species, I do have some idea of how to begin. We must begin by knowing 
where we stand. In my dealinjgs with the Forest Service, it has become 
alarmingly dear that the agency has focused for so long on the extraction of 
commodities and secondary use by livestock, hunters, and recreationists, that 
basic sdentific practice has gone by the wayside. Reliable maps, ground-verified 
inventories of existing conditions, assessments of non-game wildlife populations 
and habitat requirements, records of climatic fluctuations, and many other 
fundamental data are nonexistent These data are basic tools for good 
management dedsions, yet public land managers are bereft of these tools in far 
too many cases. Where even part of these records do exist, often they are in such 
differing formats the information cannot be merged without months of 
additional labor and expense. By the time the information is put together, 
conditions could change enough to render it useless. 

Before the public can put its faith in the public lands agendes, those agendes 
will have to demonstirate that they can gather and interpret data obfectively - 
with the future of ecosystems in mind before all other interests. These agendes 
will also need to prove to the public that they can monitor conditions of the 
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ecosystems and respond from a conumtment to ■ustainatnlity, and I refer to 
sustainatrility in tenns othcr-tttan the sustainable timber yield which has eluded 
us fw so long. 

The Forest Service has many new words and euphemistic terms to describe its 
vision of ecosystem management, but the agency does not have a dear direction 
or plan to truly protect, preserve, and enhance our forests. District rangers are 
still being evaluated on the number of board feet they extract from their districts. 
Wildlife biologists, hydrologists, botanists and ecologists in the National Forests 
are still pressured to understate the effects of logging and roadbuilding in NEPA 
documentation to facilitate &\e extraction of more timber. The US ^h and 
Wildlife Service, the environmental community and our judicial system are 
being blamed for employment loss through enforcement of the Endangered 
Spedes Act, die last resort available for protection of sensitive native spedes. 
How can the public owners of the National Forests and other federal lands 
believe for a moment that agendes which have caused severe degradation of oui 
forests, our waters, our wildlife through decades of overuse be trusted to sustain 
d\e ecology of our lands? 

October 25, 1993 
Sara L. Folger 
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FEIffiRAL FORE9r REFORM 

4144 COCmUN CHAPEL ROAD 

DALLAS, TEXAS 75M9 



(21431 

Noveabar 4, 1993 



Hon. Charlie Ba&«, Chair 

Subcomiittee on Spaclalty Crops and Natural RaaourcsB 

CaRiBlt:tee on Agrl culture 

1300 LoncHortb House Office Building 

Hashlngton. D.C. 20515 

Ra: H.S. 1164 Haarln«, October Z8, 1983 

Daar Hr. Rose: 

I was glad to Meet you at the end of the hearing October 28, 
1993, on H.B. 1164. 7or the record, the argUBento of opponenta 
to H.R. 1164 on October 23, 1993 were virtually all the aane aa 
In last year's hearing on H.R. 1969, Cong. John Bryant's siallar 
bill. One opponent added an opinion concerning fire. They are 
unsound arguments, as follows. 

1. AlBOSt everjr opponent claimed that we need even-age logging 
In BOMB circumstances, but almost nobody ventured to Identify 
those circumstances 1 so that we could rebut them specifically. 

2. Someone did Identify aspen In the Laice States In rebuttal 
H« alert you to the written statement by Dr Robert Zahner 

' the Forest Service, attached to Cong. John Bryant a 
showing that University of Michigan demonstrations 
proved that selection management is better for aspen production 
economically and silvlculturally, as well as environmentally. 

3. Further as to aspen, Elisabeth Farrell showed a slide, taken 
by me on the Che<iuamegon National Forest where the forest Service 
clearcut a conifer forest to grow an aspen monoculture. 

4. As shown on June IB, 1992, before your predecessor 
subcommittee, I attached another statement by Dr. Zahner showing 
that aapen and all other forest types in the £astem half of the 
continent could grow better under selection. It is In that 
record at p. 343. 

6. The witness, Chadwick D. Oliver, criticised H.B. 1164 on the 
ground that it attempted to apply a uniform method to all 
reglona. In rebuttal, selection management la flexible It is 
applicable to all forest types and circiimstancea See the 
statement of Dr. Robert Zahner, above, -and Tim Foss, another 
forester, attached to Cong. John Bryant's statement of October 
28, 1993. Kr. Foss aays that selection is applicable to all 
forest types in the West. 

-1- 
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6. As further avldsDce of the widespread application of 
selactloa, I attach hereto a list of selection stands under 
private ownership operating In all parts of the nation for as 
long ae 150 rears. 

T. Dr. Oliver's statsnent contalne a gross non aaouitup . 
?lrBt, at page Z, he notes that old groirth forests ar« not a 
steady state, but are subject to natural disturbances, soBeti>e.s 
reducing them to an early succession structure. 

But Second, on p. 3, he argues that excluding natural 
disturbances or even-age logging, If applied natlonallr to 
private and public lands, would endaaser species which depend on 
"disturbances." He was right about excluding natural 
disturbances. He was confused about Including even-age logging. 
■ > continue, why should even- 
Oliver' s next sentence proves his fuseinessT 'Similarly, 
excessive «ven-age harvesting while not allowing 'old-growth' 
structural features have endangered such species as the red- 
cockaded woodpecker and the Ivory-bllled woodpecker." (sic). 

The word, "excessive", begs the question and the issue. The 
Issue Includes whether even-age loselns is incompatible with the 
species and whether selection Is compatible. In the Issue 
conflict, the Endangered Species Act would prevail over B.&. 
1164. As To Oliver's extant example, there is no conflict. 

I am an attorney for one of the plaintiffs in Sierra Club. 
Eapv. et al , in which District Judge Robert M. Parker 



entered a final injunction against the Forest -Service to stop 
even-age logging In bed-cookaded woodpecker habitat because he 
found that even-a^e logging diminished that habitat Judge 
Parker permitted selection logging In a way that leaves an 
adequate compartment of old-growth pines, because that Is 
compatible with the endangered species. Thus Oliver's example 
indicates the soundness of the Bryant bill. 

8. furthermore, as to Oliver, the mere (act thot old growth 
forests are dynamic does not prove that even-age logging is 
naceasaty to increase the frequency of serial succession. If, In 
natuj-e, a forest in Oliver's atate of Washington would be 
disturbed substantially every 600 cr 1500 years that is nc 
Justification for clearcutting it every 100 or ISO years. Yet 
that is the result that -continued even-age logging would allow 
federal agencies tis Impose on our federal forests. Oliver 
completely overlooks this factor. 

9. At p. 7, Oliver claims fussily: 
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the amount allowed Id the bill to allow enouA licht for 
DouglBB-flr to contlnua to be part of the forest in western 
Hashlnffton . " 

Oliver gives no citation, year, authorship, or data for 
that study. He fails to acknowledge any of the forests in 
weBtern Hashlnfftott and Oregon where single-tree selection 
mansKeinent of Douslas-fir Is succeeding. See list attached 
hereto, including hia own state. He fails to acknowledge that 
H.R. 1164 also allows group selection with larger openings than 
alngle-tree selection. His approach is not scientific. 

10. Oliver slips in at p. 6 another old nrth of even-age 
apologists, that "More roads are actually needed in uneven-age 
management than in ev«n-age manaKeoeat. He gives no evidence. 
In rebuttal we attach the affidavit of Barry Flamm, forester, 
(now Dr. Flamm). with long yeaj-s in the Forest Service. Dr. Flanm 
gave rftaasina. refering to the many entries into even-age stands 
to do pre -commercial thinning commercial thinning, prescribed 
bums insect and disease measures, and other functions in 
addition to «nd-of -rotation logging. 

11. On p. 9, Oliver says, "It would be much Bore effective to 
legislate a goal auch as maintaining the fluctation balance of 
all structures across the landscape In rebuttal, that is 
vaguer than the biodiversity provision in the National Forest 
Management Act which the Forest Service has evaded since 1976. 
Oliver simply ignores what happens in reality when you give the 
federal forestry agencies any discretion to fluctuate the 
ecosystems . 

12. At the end, Oliver attaches a chart (C) Pre'18S0 Hestem 
Washington Forests which indicates a far greater proportion of 
old-growth, and a saaller portion of early succession than 
currently (6) after all the even-age logging of the past 
century. Yet he never even advocates a reduction, wich lesa a 
ban, on even-age logging. 

13. Always looking for a scare taotic, an opposition spokesman 
this time raised the specter of fire. He offers no documentation 
or data that selection management causes a greater fire hasard 
than even-age stands of saplings or grown trees. Actually, by 
maintaining a molster mlcroclinate, a selection stand is less 
susceptible than an even-age 
stage of succession of ev( 
preparation and slash burning. 

As elaborated upon In ay book, Clearput -t.ing: a Cyim^ f ^nian% 
Kature . Eakin Press, 1989, even-agers cling to their ayths. It is 
time that even-agers display some conformance to reality. 



Edward C. Frits, Secretu 
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267 
1 
WRITTEN STATEMENT ON KJL UM 
I ky Jokn A. Hdn 



)ify nun* it Jolm A. Helu and I ua FmfiMHr of Pontny la tfat Dipttaaeat of 
EnvliaiiiKaiil Sdcane, FUicy. lad MniittaiKm k ihe Oolkce ofNuonl Bca^^ 
UniwniiyafCaUfiniiKitBcdGefey. MyfleldofipecUHnihiiiliitMciilhiciiidlhave 
lwillu cowne* and cacdcd oiu tosudi k dife nbjea in CiliiiniU £or du p^ 

ItiDialKiddiiijddi il iw m cot b c f p iii i n rf nyBfoJoBj wwMTni fcciu w al iiiii gdtc 
ixwtoettvfty of the iwtkm'i toetti and my beUcf fliit ILK. 1 164, ■IdMOfh w^ 
btadkiaoA,i»ooataatfndaein. Itdoa»iiat«|ipMrlobebM0doiiidiatlfiewldMi«a, 

tDd 1^ not pndnee ihe deiiRd AiU rings cf divcne aad hBiUiy foBSi. 

Tbebnlc.deiinUBilmwribc Bin la lOMtuiodivenUy 00 public Itndc ^o 
■eUtvf ttt, die BiU eofweuiiiei oa meau ladw tiuB pneeu, and, onfixtnaate^ 
lis einiiiieiits en audbun of evvn-aacd IccBU k die CODIOM of enloiwivc behavior dHt 
cannot be topponed Iqp idendflc mUaice when ifjdied 10 EVBt-aged methodt k die 
cantgg of modem faiBK managemcat HnAennoRidiejrapDaednalriDdaaaeadiiibtr 
baiveidng aic not odcond n acooomiodaB iMoet of qwoe and dme k dial diqr addreai die 
dianeHriidcs of nanda ndior dwD landicipei and do not noognia diat vogttadoa pcnn 
and faieit icucnire li dynamic 

Tliere are four fundaoianial liwei ttiei conalbme lo wwakfan doaliaifaicii 



The way in iriddi aund aBufltm developa d^cada t^oa die idaiivt inwA of (nai, 
AnbL and tnes.. BaA qiecks hu In own BdcnKUinaK Rqubaoiena to Hdilkcny 
grawfa - pankolariy nmUsht and loIl water. CoBacquendy, dlvcrdty of v^etarion 
typei nqidiM a dvB«l9 of cudui^ud MndiduDi diet tuk die trowdi fequixepoeau of 
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NvtiEal (xxiiinDcei oC ncc monillQr. fire, InNca. dlKue. wind, nd flood oMie 
openings of tlsM wyins ftm tndvidaal tiMt to landM^w. TlwM opediiss 
i^eaecttc ind, ovenil, provide landanqici with dtvene piiani itf iHriaanl Kill 
vertical KbkI riracnm. TTirtf rittfniirhiimrFvn'tlnMHitm'hiinif iriThtii flMinowdn 
fftfut son youdi to mBDniy. Re-coctureoocoTiutunlduuiliuoeimicUBlicv 
flpptxtunillet fhr refewntloil. 

Ev«D-a0id liMaidiiinliaediod* (ckvcnttiiif, iced bee, Mid shdKnnad} m^ 
■ccd lilvknliiiiil medndl (dagle Dee idecdon ind irai^ lelectk^ 

oeatodbyiiMtuiildliaiitinue. aeticuidnf.Kedine.aDd|R»pmeetk»pnwlde 



ihdMnroodaadiintte tree idcctfop provide coodiito ra in <rtiichdiide-daMi»dliig 
plaati ne veedlly eMiMttfied. Thtdzeandihqieefhiiveitailt.diecKinttowUdi 
•edi nudMid of hvweidai b uMd, ind die knfib of tine between NqBesdil httvera 

alCKHUlve lilviBultDral taediodt of hervoidBg cea ptodoeo enr dednddiiliibodoii of 
ftfiwuital lypei. lDbci,byiabi|VBluiiofitW(3uricdtfvklIiiBiliiielliad*kta 



A^ WffBW«rfnint». AtnrtHfXnulnilMrnl SyMwm 

dtvenliy dettaed. bficttonutiiiilhetfvenltycflMUluuidecala^celpeiiemi 
nmaer to that pnvided by BiAinl ineeiu icqukct the opponuoity 10 OK an cqahd^ 
diveneamyofhiBveMlniillcdKxls. Limliliif die lanse of meihodi available fbrufe 
tbfliu As ring* of pint qiaeiai dtu can be grown and dlwriqr efeeelagkal panenu 
pouotial^ aviibUe. Abantdvdy. onwHue of one pnilciilar let of iiieAodi. eitliCT 
even- orimevea-iged, retolti in loK of dtvenity. 

Clcarcitttlng 

Unfoctunotcly. dw turn dcwcntting i« uicd in two way*. Hady, it it uacd fay dv 
public to describe exploindve removal of aU treei wiibQut rcgtn) for Ae eonaequeacee. 
Seccodly, it ii a tens Died by the profMnon of forestry to describe a ptacttoc diat li 
designed (o upgrade wad quality, to provide legeiundao of dMlred ffedei. and D aeaB 
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dednddlveitty. B ^ o h i dv edewaMlDtirtJdiwMdono'ipvBytagwgaminlieiMii. 

huaooaNtttplMsiiitlMBatloa^ifcmn. Alio, tt owr-i—tiriiili nnilfc nlwi at my 
oaetiMfaodwlddn»glvDBwumbedcaa)tt*«wideiInbkcaaMqueaGe(. Bvoaiced 



ecological, and irtcletal criKrtL The ohokiB imoiii iModanl q« 
ac«BfaiB,ic^dtM|»otoiricaal«»y«ticiaaocUnlBal dy a w ici SodiBl foala iliould be 



fawaiBnihepMbeBiw|ed<tiAAeiiyMdhilfcy,«MliBQeaaMbBly,cfMbt^ri»ilw» 



ffimPT wy fvft mn f n l y i if i n i . iBeAMBu^iplediolnMfveft^ifBftffyiiBQMiuvsbaBi 
ei^loltttlveandiiMMferiRleoimowiooi. lKttftm,ml»f!iMem6a$iim*tfBaaymtot 
Mgh-gnuting In wMch ihe bea em woe cni withoat regard t>r the qotHiy of the 
TemiiiiBg itaiu n a prantasifiBal sontfiy iffmr ^ Bowowp l e l a fltiv a cw tfii g la always 
pceaoihedtniQigiide&ifeaqnality. Eiqieriaice till ihowa that dngle Me adtttknlenda 
tpi^Bn«ra»ihada-dci !iMndlw gipeckawMAwa<hiagei|iodciBo n i p o ^ton offawiM. 

Tiw ilMcaimilit neogiiliei ftb potniui MA When (MitiSB, psKdbH 

dEBHndfais apadea. UnptMu.howaMr.aAnibBidifBcalqrlnittRbiiiUiiiiKbecwcsn 

jtiiwui I nil 111 iiiiiiniiii enmil iiiaiin|[iiiiiii[ ami BiaiTI i linii mi in iiiilii ijuT iiiiiiauiiiiiiiiii 
WritbgkgillarinniiidadrniniilciiiigiciJaAinidciliDedlodUriniDiihbBlweena^ 
and yet pfovide ftr deAed ecOlogfcal outoone win be dlfBealL 

I nliDti. tbcRliDR. An b II iBdedMblD n legUM mnbod Md Ok k k pnAnbli 
to cwany state in*fTyi iiia pnneBOoal raaaalv would ba obacgH win tntwapmiiltflliy oa 
ixniuAiaM a dednd qifKOK^ to aomd aod tandaaqie inanieDieDt aal llRxU alio Clin' 
AeburieaofbeliigacooiiiuahhfiBfitiiucctii. 

H.K. ItM 

With m^Kit, t anhmit (bat Ab Bin baa dw laadabU objeedve of cMviaf Ae health 
and knf -ttno prodncdvirr of die Bailoo'a pobUe flxeii Inds. bat li la bued CD oominoa 
peRCpdeoi <tf ci^obatlwe dearcutting atid nelon anlbinea efdaaRoafaig wlwB naed aa a 
preiaibalnicdiodtJinanagEnKiiL I«UhlooammeotooteacaaealaSeGUoa2o(tbeKIl 
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4 
vtere dui|c« ■» loide igdiiit ewea'afid loggbf duK, in dw ootfext of vvHi-igMl 



1) "EvcB-igedlag^f GauM A (dmadalndnctiaD in dmIvs biodtveniiy. 
An even-iged ttMd imy tutw ton ifivadiy diu IB onewn-ased ituid. but a 
ImbM^e ia BUjr K) bs nndnnon divcne if 
Blodtvenhr f* iBCniMd wha fixnwl IndK^fli bne divcnliy in w 
andmonBa. lUicanboadwvadArai^judiGiaDaiPfUeadoafifallahMalliind 
sysbam ~ iiKdikllni in qvnisiiiB inpntiao of cxpottd itM ilttt (O^ 
developmeatofM^y^Malfttiev^enilaa. f i w w ril tay mud iMMtinaa tian ba 
developed by bbdi even- and Boevco-agc»laCTreache»BjmannemaiL Bven^fcd 
atandadonotneoenarilyluwehi^Mridaiivedeafi^. Andabailcdiariciariiticof 
)ptiMtotfM li « y m ii iM»i ct i i ,ari«iti»yMlMaaiih.ghi«griml»i»t^Utn<i^ 
KUllTBftft fllvllTminPIWl MKJ H* ^T""**" **** p''<**fi>»'» 

l)''Bv»mjp'Hlnyjiti yHnf | [||iinp^^^^arifttrfii ijlrfHfr «fiM|fepl^<ii« h»l^t itflf d^ 
£aR«t ipcdat". 

AU ly pel of IiaivcMinf ctdivoe de biUat ftr HOK vedM o( wlldUtb and dtmliM tt 
ftrochcn. OaeItiaciadindnofltKVMtBmtnlilivaiohaawna|»aiiddw 
IxowslagtfantfiVoriieidiiinquinmEBbiafdBanlinililnqpHdon. Anodicrblbe 
pnjicnmn of a landicq« that hu eadjk, ndd-. or lM»«nl4tagt v^Hidea Mmciim 
dw i« denkipbf ftoB a panicalar tiivicidbinl tRatmcnt. 

3) "Bvaa-agad logpnf o^owa the nil". 

TliiB fi exacdy wlv dK mcdiod it dMaen - it pfovlda adcmclto condttkxu thu an 

ckaiwiniiig caoiea voiloib km of nuBdemi. ud InqNMdibDKtt of kQ D^ 
in ei^loltailve ekazenalnf. Thayntj' alio apply iritavdamntdag baa been 
pivacribedin>ppfioiiriaiel]ranit6epik)|KiBiidoalaDd(0ri(lwrilCQDalliy. However. 

whmpnscrtbed i3i|«9Eiuely. deaicaidng «dU OM aeata dw effectt diBised. 

4) "Bven-ued loffeiltf deoteaaet die c^MWlty of die anil n toala cerbon". 

TUs teadeaey is trae far elaareiiKlo( sad *eed Bee haivcitiaf bat not fbr tlidtcrHOOl 
Oivea diii knmledtpt, die cnifenksil tbtecw Gin llndt dtB il» nd ftsqiH&ey of 
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5) "BvcnH^ loggjng lodcn tbe loll locnat^)^ (cndtfara to add d^odiioB". 

TlNn U IK) leaion why evoMV*! ?■■■>>■ 1b panlctibr ihould neceiMilly iciuh in s 
dedtnelnccnmvoodyilebrUancdnswttarfeBmlon. TMiUftftineilnnoridiB 
pnp«nuioa,d>elevclofwUdii*ladep«edeuo<dwiynemn»ed. fioilnrihoe 
KDSManin li GooiDaaly iDoeued bK AU can be m ■dvaaafB wbon li lodi n 
fafTffirt^ Mf W.H.W1 anrt rtnvnlrtpmiMl ff ■owfllnit mnt lynnnn twlnw ihn niffmci 
liycn. 

Q "BveD-»acd kngini icmto in incwawJ meua wdhncniatton". 

IMictBbetnietaeiqaaitativelociiBCflfttqrklBd. Ho««vv,lnttie]ititl5yean. 

. Ae UBc of buffer sa^ li^aocBt ID MxcaB* in iU Avkabml lyMeBB hu MDded to 

pnicribkg vtfiuM of dw ihahMwood «Mdied on AoM dopM dut lum « taadtaey 



7) "BvcD-iBcd log^ttg inoaaai hannAil ed|B eflbca'. 

BdgHcvibecTHtedbybo(faevea>ndvaev«MSediyitgBa. Ih^lunwbodi 
dednble umI nodMinb^ aodbates difra&ig t^on te laian iDvdvvd. 

S) "Bvm-afDd logflBg deonMps noRaiiaad divealtjr". 

7lK diancteilJdci ctf naadi jnxliiced Iff ilimialive dlvkailnatf 

Adr Rage of dwekpntaL AbOiaodliEdinueiiiriiEtherdimri^itdoSiwdatdie 

level oft sand orlmdicape. Fettle sod v>«avlsioaclaicimiiic« ban. cipoaed 

Qpcnad wi A no vae***i^°'^ yMlnCili)rala,7&yaaK>ldiedwoodiiaiidtd)athBv» 

icggiBnwdiftgdBgaiidiighivBbwBaoBuliedSyiMBpMkibccaimofdiclrMgli 

f f ni i^i^ ffiiiHtifn 

9> "RedDCtloii la Uologietl divenlty". 

DivtniqriBradijoedif Aan&iaofpoaiibleitudttniotanabndnocd. Afoalof 
tDcnulllg Uodtvertl9 It ben analned fay leidnlng all meAodi tf harveolns for i^ 
w^wre appaopriaa and dcfeabte. TlwMaMsaiitAainvii-agadlaggliislBadiu 
"rdailvcly impCDclraUB thkikett irf iifii*<''gi ind Aeo Inn nnootonooi plantadaos' it 
■n atypical chancteiizatioa. Stindiaf AUtypeooa]doenaialybe|aoducadifdtdnd 
but dNre Kcau Ihde RUOo to do ta Thedcn^ and ipcdci coayoridpn awoctaicd 
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with even-tied ijnKnii OB be ooasaOed. Porexnivle^inixed-ipecieiplaiuliigbu 
ban commoa in CaHfoadt'i Uait Nevidi fbrabont 15 ynn. VnyingfaveUcf 
8»H ud thiute irfdiin bodi evctt- ud tncmihcfled tondc can be toiIiMd depeodiiii 
upon tbe inicliml i fi w»i y A jin»l LnaeMB^^, i mUMtiiowo *"tii|Ja v4icr 
ninirc frr tin) ttentf . fffPiMMPd Hrn i h trf i linilr ffwifit ti itYcIlownooeNuioul 
Paik when wlldflm deflmyed iMfB nndi of k)d|epole pine wMdi ■!« iMw 
nfcucmiDf zepfldiy* Tbu innium net ibdb nmijBQieQC ii neeewy ovba id ftiett 



10) T1ieiduiveKdlkDoeafe¥CD-indiiDBvaHi|editiiidit>qiliIendcsafliiwcau)d 
^ fj fM«M ic iH Wwiif i ii| M<«> BooloflaDy.aDaiBiyasqwct dial mixed Riaditn 
moteiesilleiudiaathtNeafdnileipeciek. Hmever, mun providet CMuopke o( 
viitaieaiofiiiigic-qieQetiliiidf (iBlliewMtt>ei» fa diide w!w o od .l>OBiJ!»«-fir, 
lodf^ok pdoe, poodeiDsa pbe, uid mK Si) H wen u nibed^peciet itBada (niixed 
13011^1 i-flr URiKJ I ewl the nitftfld^conlffr Qfpi^. Th^. |wfy}^ p^ hm^ piwi^ vn^ mrM" 

rtiiiw1« in nutniT^ tiwtirlir. At, In rfw- Innjtltw, hnrfl fn mrwffftlj hi w)ll.ff|yl^^n fip-, 

inteoLanddiKue. AiriMedimeiiBieiieedlttiMecleaicottingtnregener M e 
""^iiTeww liifeiwd twmlt In iWt ih M iiltfliii<4fnifwttringf<ii bt^ ^ '^^'t^ff "ti^ ywl 

I bdleve diu die fin^ngt mltBn Id dw BUlleKBiii u buoing evtifrf^d 
«l hriculninil meihodi ne bued OB dUBses inide agabiM e^^lotaulve pnedoet diet do BOt 
havpaplacciniwfcMtaMlfc«e«iiMBafcniatt. bddi nana, inott of die dkaitei nude 
CBDnot be uippanod ty niwiimc evideoDe. Sindlai' dianRi of e^Mtatnn and tlbntnUMnf 
cf tfvacdijr Mold be tevied iCiiBS aoo-pKAadooal nae of ideedve ctadBf. 

HJL 1164 also cootaiMdeSBidoaa dial cUwr an BtvaiinoBwUipnifMiknalMt 

orwillcitaicpioMeauwidireipeaioiinJgncmaikai. Tfaneofdiennnlapannitiie: 
KatEdngJmiix&JtelBSEata to die levd diat woold have occoned in die 
abaeoce cf ngnificant haman impact la pnbaUy Iflopoatlfale ^vea dial banaa 
haMtatim and nrtianlzatinn hat dbnipnd the hnme range of wlde-nin^ng 
aninalc and) at wdvea, been, end Buoueln UoBt. ia additJon, die gcaciml 
view (tf "^inhre bioittKidiy' qplcilly OBdodei die nk of Ivfe-Klle na^^ 
diftulbaiice. 
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GlBnDJdB3laa i* deOwd ■■ litiio( cipenlnp wlih a width no (inia- ttan the 
bd^flfdtetaautedieBee. mikapcain|stfai>«niIl,llKiliadc provided wOl 
iTKire tt difHciih ftr the fl^mecuiao UKl utifacuy gponih of iiii-deniuidiii( 
bee ipodc* ud U Ukely to ked Id (tNOfe in ipeeiM eooQwiitioa 

BecniM (tfnaoiiil pcdodidQr of Mwnd yein between leod oDiMt, it i> uflm 
dednble to plua Medfiog* of dirind ^cciei in oedcr to nufauilii adxed- 

9ecki «OB>b anl U) nset fixeH omHseaieM loeU H wdl u fintt pnctice 

tC^ul>OOIII lOf ptOOy BCyPC f M flB . 

Dicing Ae lut five yeeti both {vivtM Md public font menfen btvo been 
devdoptafv»ri«nlitfcvco-egcdw»dgWBpictocdoBHMdK>diihiik«vevMyiBf nui tibcw 
upiDvldeMiibe 
•ebydwUSDAB 

MriBii«luptiuip«By»tanM"*chloJ!iMoit m iaige nw MwpwionntpodrivgdMi^in 

policy ifalied U r m "iMti g Mvr r ^ . whw M |niHtn lumtf 

Choice aiming meihnd* dmiild be aade by pm&filCDil iBinaien 10 fit qwdflc 
•Itiitdoat wiifa te objocthro cf aitiiBlBg derind kvda of UodvKii^ at die londao^e level 
Tbe pnftkm b not In tbe cpciani tbemiehti b« In Ae ■ynera of modn^ 
wtddn which ohodoM an made. Too oAaakAa past, choice amoagmediodt ha* baan 
driven by ffri a nrf al ni&cr dum cuuto^cal ooaiitoadooa. Someiueof eveo-agedmediodt 
wiD continue to be ecologically deiinble becatue of tteir viloe in pnadodng paitlcQiar 
UodtlbceKainKlum. Bnh a n oBneni of dfawtd^ and ecoayaeminlogriQr can probably be 
beet adiietred by avoiding over-idiaDCe OB anjrOM let of illviealtinil methods. Olveiithe 
iKcdtoaddrewingcaaaglycon|ik«iiiaeaoffaceitlaBdinanafanentiti»iiiipo«mtto 
retain all tltvlculninil w 
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Association of Consulting Foresters of America, Inc. 



Octotwr B, 1M3 

Tha HoDonblg ChMlia tuaa 



Daar Reprwntattrg Boa: 

, Inc., !■ 1 11^ win! of in- 



dlTlduoli wfao pnwUa P j—liy ■Bd aattt 

InduBtrU PK—t lia^lBiiwra, oar mafur cnoniB. uur BBBiian m 

hud In avary nativ toramt mwm at tha Unttad Stataa and Cmada. 

The Aaaoctatkn U 
uln apaefaa of t 



_a and doatnictlon If thay a 

Md up taa BBdi IMk a pailU cutting OF tUaning. Otbar ipMlaa of 
a dagiaJa In valBB at diHppMr «atinlr If tlia taaat I* i^aoad too mdi 



■a, tba fomcH vta not rafmnata to ttaatp Battre typea. Laaa daatoabta 

'--"— -i^iaea tlia flHgfamt t*"*— Haaii iiHliiit la tba only 

aathid idddi pnrrldaa tba hill aunU^ nqulnd for 



tlia Int^iltr if otbar (Oiaat 
ara c^tan ilaalinyail fnia Ugh ntnda (wliHithpaw) aftar a ****""*<"g or partial 



rsat* at TanM fnanayrli fliii ai 



T raqntra addWonal liiria^Hiiii. tha ACP la anU- 



Hduen-ct^ 
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AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FSJERATION 



November 2, 1993 



Th» Honorable Cberiei Rom 

Cbairmafl 

Houae Agriculture Subcommittee 

on Spedaltjr Crops and Natural ReaonrceB 
U.S. Hoiue of Bepresentativea 
Waahiagton, DC 20616 

Dear Chairman Rose; 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is stmn^ opposed to H.B. 1164 as 
currently drafted. The TWflnagniwfln t. of public 1^"*^^ tor tb* uae and benefit of 
dtizena of the United State* ia the coroeratone of a balanced multiide use policy. 
Federal fbreat land* can provide a varied of benefits to aode^ if prtqieriy 
managed. FrolMBional foresters should have access to all management tools on 
fbderal forest lands. St^feneratiiig trees and maintaining the varied haUtat 
needed for many species of planta and animals can be fodUtated Ihroui^ the use 
of even-aged management. 

Meeting the GOmpeting need* and desires of a growing population for 
timber, i«creation and biodiversity wiH never be an ea^ pabHc policy decision. 
Striking a reasonable balance among those interests must be our goal. H.R. IIM, 
by reatricting accepted fbrest management practice*, fiuU to adtieve an acceptable 
balance or recognize that forest products are renewable n 

Sincerdy, 



Bichard W. Nmpher 
Elxecutive Director 
n Office 
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Intertribal Timber Council 




1 1 64 be deleied from Ifatt IcpdHiao on ilie p 

U.S. public lands nd itui ^JijiiprinB rf irihal w 

improper. Section 6 would tf^t/ leriiictive Pedenl fiml mwigemenl polides 

inlended for U.S. public iMdi to IwSia bndi hdd in tnnt for Ibe ti9)ei by ttie U.S. 
„govcni[nait Section 6 would amend (fee Nitioaal bH&n E^onst RcKMtca 
~' Managemou Aa (PL 101-630, lHle m) to restrict Oe manateomt of Indian tnut 

(oral lands by iinporint nquiitnieati to conseive and lestote biodivenity and 

IHiohibil even«ged fonS pncticei. Seclioa 6 could aln aiMboiize any U.S. cilizca 

to mean Indiao tribe for alleged violatiant of me Act 
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ta|MMt if HJt. 11«4 M TMn 

The ■nriicUion of H.R. I164'ir 
to lodiaii iribet. The nwictiaat would di , 

determine, within ibe boundt of ibe tnnt, ibe we«f ihdi Iwid, md would tafttage m 
giFvenimenis' tovereigii immunliy rraw suit. H.R. 1164 would iniettoe wiOi Ac Pedenl 
govenunenl'i l^il obligiticMu u tnutee to anni|B be IiDd fcr ib iDdiiB bcneficiuies. The bill 
would vkriaie the lonc-embliihed Fedcnl policy of Self-De)enimBtiai lor Imtiwi tribal 
prvemmenli, and would impoM finutcitl hirdihip on many ilrady impovtriilicd Inditn 
conununitiei. depriving the tribei and Iheii memberi of needed enipioyinail and otbei ewoomic 
bevfits oS die forest. And H.R. It64's restriaioiu ONild txpoae the Pedenl government to 
liability for Ibe convcnini of private property to public purpOMS. 

We hope thai IbeqiplicationofH.R. lief'siatridioaitoliidiaaliirefliismiitakea.due 

to an unfuniliarity with the unique nature ol Indian trust land) and the hittoric. ncaiy-bated 
lelaiiaaihip b ejween tribes and the United Stales. 



Indian trust lands, incluitini tfarir forests, are not U.S. public propoty. They are bdd in 
trus) by ttc U.S. for the delusive use and bencfii of Ae Indiu people (bereoa. Tbe great 
mqority of thex trust tandi are Indian leservalians ^Kdfically maiiiBd for Hk tribes in licalie* 
wiOi die U.S. thai ceded vast amouDU (rfaboiicmal tribal Knilocy. Tttpreaerve and ptoHct UtoK 
rcKivitioas and other Indian land for die bidiaD people, be United Slalea talc* Oe tand't tifle 
into truH. As truiiee, Ac U.S. has a tiduciiry obligitioa to manage Ibe land fbr tbe benefit «f 
die Indians for wbcm it is held in trust, not die U.S. public. The rights to the land, "yV't*'^ 
rights to determine its use. enjoy its benefits, reurid cairy and to receive ccnqtennlkm for 5lb 
Ameodtnenl co n ve ni on to pidriic use, are retained by the tiibe or its individual Indian owner. 
lUs trust relatiaaibqi is unique; die bcUing of tide to trust lands by die Pedenl govenuncnt 
should not be construed as meaning Indian trutt land) are U.S. piMic land* ibat are ulqect to 
II for public benefit. 



I, tribal govemmeals exerdae inhemi loveteign p 



including jurisdiction over Indian people, sovereign immuoily from law suits, and audtority over 
die use of tiKir lands. The preservation of ttiese powers is itt™t'f' to continued tribal 
foverrunental existence, and we resist any effort to diminish or loMage on dwae powers. II ii 
inappropriate for die U.S. Congrcsi, in an effort to convey same benefit to the U.S. pidilic at 
laigc, or to ofTict sotne mismanagetnenl of U.S. public lands, to inqnae mtiictiana on tribal 
lands, diminishing both the tribes' sovereign rights to administer dwir own land and dMir ability 
to enjoy its bcnclili, TIksc Pedenl latiictioiis an paiticulaily inappropiiale vAen Ibe very 
purpose die Federal government assume* title lo Indian land is to protect it fbr the tribes' 
exdusive use and bcnefii, 

'Hibal govemmaili m 
to dMir lands. Tribal goveniinents aie keenly a 
community's needs, and dKit oUigation* to future geoeratioas. They banc been living widi Ibeir 
land and its resources for a very kmg time, and fidly recognize dm Ihe dedstxia how best to 
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Aoconfingly, we Ml: ftu Section 6 be ddeled ban H.IL 1164. 

WelwpeihM,in«iyS*eaBBrinBearCaaiiiitBecx>nidenlii»ofH.R. 1164, yonw 
■DoommoiUte our lequeM. ITjimlmi inj i|i«awm. !*■■ iIiiiiim Imlm >iihiImIiimi 
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A STATIMEMT VM IHB KBCCNU) SDBMrrnED TO 

THE raxim fflBCULTT CSOF8 AND NATVBAL BESODRCiS SDBCOMMtrnX 
ON HJL U64. IHE fOmEST BKMHVSRSnY AND OfAKCDTTING 

pROHranvm act of an* 

brGor]. 'b^w, 1 

Tl 

rS,lM3 

T1ieAMOci> tto « p p wdi l w ttie<>ppo » t «iily »intaiiil«M itHmHil lwllierea)BlonH.R. 



"«■ 

managemcol or Hqr odier ipedJk dbknUnnl qntea fix GA md wildlile conxtntiaR, m 
convcndy do not nqipoit ■ proUbWoB agaiatt erangt nMiiMtenieni oo pubUc Undt. The 
AmciUioa ■dvocUca Hat Qui oc uy otter tBdmiqiK diould renniii mfliblc for uc, whcR 
■ppnpmto, by llic pfofnoGoilly Iniiicd intnnl moiinx muugcnbued on dicir profcnwoil 
judgment uiiiig Hund mource '■■"■■[■-■n ^ t irifnrr Hw Anodation ttnit mnt oppote die 
paM«e<rfH.R. 1164. 

ne Iniemiiknel Atiodalkn (rf lUi tod WQdHfiB Ageodei, fimnded in IMS, U & qoad- 
fff w wnniHirai n rwmTatinw of pobllc ijmriri rhirtfri wldi llic pTotet J iop and maoagcoieal of 
Wnjfh Ammra'a fiA wni ■wiiTiifr. f THRiim TTy AM nTJ a rtnn 'f g^r nnnnit a l mnitfm i inH^rir 
fiA and wildlife agendea of llie Mitoa, pnmncea, and fadenl govenuiKirti of die U.S., Cknnda, 
All 50 totti are nemben. Hie Aandatian bat been a key opn^iion in 



Hu stale fiih u^ wildlife ageaciea have a >4lal at^ vetted inteteK in forest haUtal 
mantgement oo Federal pidjlic laedi. During the laK 20 years, a nundxi <rf Coogieadcnal 
enactmentt have eqwnded fedeial jmiKSdioa over certtin qwdet of fiA and wildHfe 
tnditiooaUy managed by die Stale*. Howewr, aaft fat cenain ytdet <rf marine mammali, 

mder dieae C 

aothotity foe ei 

authcnity for fish and R 

■bwnce (^ tpcoEc, oveniding Bedenl bw. Thli aidfaori^ apl^ie* ii 



On natioaal fbredi and BLM-adminiiteted landi, audiority with ieq«ct to fiih and 
wildlife itsourcca is shared, with land nuDagemeal and hdrittf aodiori^ Raiding in die fedeal 
administiaton, while diiect antliotity relating 10 mv^, inventmiei and die T^uladoa of taUng 
of &h and wildlife being reaetved af&iOj by Conceal to die State*. Todadiction 1* alao 
concunent on units of die Mdooal WldUfe SeAiiEe Syttem and rf die MUkmal ReoeaUon Area 
System. I refer you to die pioviiioat of die lAiIt^ Uae-Sutained IRdd Act of 1960; die 
Federal Land Piidicy and Management Act at 1976; Sikea Act; Natioaal WldUfe Refuge 
Administiation Act of 1966; die Endangered Specie* Ad of 1973; and the Magnuxn I^sbeiy 
CooaervUion and Managemeot Act M lefenacea fet dieae Aatntoty pmviaoai. 
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in Fedenl bnds. We "^"M'* tUi i™^ •nd wKomtal hUoty of Fedenl-SttlB j »i ii m Jiin 
in ■"^«^n i«f fidi tnd wildlife on Fedenl pidilic luidi to ifatre widi Ac n ^'n'i 'iiillti i ii ov 
mcmbcf ■gcodca' Saodiiig on die nl:^ of die bill bdoR Ae nbGammitleB. 

Tte A »cici« ti o n jJ»cetlri«dy«rt>r»eMiiiMyofllie«oM<gttMia»|ipBtiBc«rf«>w^ 
»g)atoratryuik^lisam,otBMnitnafdUia1tcibaqxfcxhilbtietitetmvm K niAm 
HI < y iliiiB i iwtirt Mnn l nn DMU of huvcit g pti t iO B IwnHi Md i ch ed u l M itfio^ ■■iwf^^ 
huvcM, uneodlng tuidtM ii et far fomt «Mid amfoMon mi tfe n^mn, Md dflkal 
tUvkulhite lyoemt iddiidiiit vvyiog hnvctt inediodi ne viHd Hri VH^ 
coosavtdoo '^^ *Tyif hiWIiti mhI dif Wmi ihit lt^ tnjipwt. mdtoiinvvldBftvnuliioed Av 
produaioa. Wf iff ihli ii Ihf ^ijOTfiiiiri rrJr nf Ihf |Miiliiiiiiwil1j liiliinl Iwnaiii. firtiilii 
■nd wildlife bklofim, and otter diadplinn 10 1)^ tbcK tBcfamqan 00 ■ locd bub ■■ a iCMk 
cf Kaentifically ccodoctcd amrni vd inwtofifif <tf bodi die fbrett ttnd Md As ftnot liil 
Oota dnt it iqipafti, iridle int^mint flw multqile leaonte dbjecAvta into te faot 

However, die Astodation hat tt 
^lecific ntvicuUiml and ID 

lands. In our fl ffJi*****^ Caccnai i^rnlil not be iHil a l l ni wfftrifir n 
«(dieinliitntioaaiainatnreD-a(edkiftingaioudlnedl<iH.R. 1164. 1 
eMlblidi and promote policy and scoenl foiddinet and Enmeworti wilUn «Ucft pn 

maminnM i far facMt ec oayaMM . We an ooaocmed wiA what appeni to be iacmdig 
iUnol by Congren in pncnqidoc, duonih k|jilative fiat, die inpHclion of adndfle 
atbyieaoureeprofeaaioaala. Nitunlnaoi«eprofeeikiaalitalbrealty,Mie(ieaaod 
■ dfiddaofci 



Wittout belaboring die point, die AnodatioaalaoRqiectfiilly aiuettdiat'oaealafili 
111' policy lolutionaitcgMenJly both Iwgipmdaie and unaucccaafiil at leaoWng an iaatw. He 
peat atwi nd a n ce aod hfnefit of die Mtural icaouccca of fee Utdtad Siafea darive, in part, fow 
leiBvarai^ l a p r aaM led m die many eco ^M temi of diii countty. II ia dniptittie tt aoggatf QiM 
' 'onat manacement would Mivcraal^ benefit die OMdy IhUMi aad 
eU.S. - 
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of Om inmpdMe iilvtealMral ledniqMi ftar flie conierntln of te diftocM ftm« c^ 

pnxkfll, ill our opiniao, to mm w e cv cm gcd ■mm£^«*»«' u ■ iqqI fioai tticsc p tDft iri oorit. 

Ai yon ace amfc, ewn-aged mnugcmcat 0iidiKliii( ckucutfin^ ii a neoeauy Hd 
HHmi|iiiilfr frrhnhpir in ncne foKtf BuutvrtDBi Id pmnolc Ifao hcaldi, vitality wbA i c gcn e i atioQ 
of thon '■■'■fu tf iBd llw fidi lad ivUdlife (hat an wnnttcd by thow hdnUi. Baity 
wcccMioMl IMUiat, ach ai that cnaud by e 
thtootli file, di*ea» aad i ' 
Tod^, wealtcnqittoGoal 
cfiecu. iBOiBabiHioegfaieaBH 

I can be an imfotmi and finaocbdlly cAckot iiiMHgcaicat lool Id acUeve Oie 

in>n)t>^Me, ind i« apgdicd by ])rDCEewaially liaiiKd rewuice manaten, diU pn^ 

and maiimin a mosinc of intetative ^^edei and age ctaaMi on FUoal fbRrt land fcr wildlife 

^eciet raiuiiliig Iheie t;pe« <rf hauw for all or fut of their life need*. 

Pncff^ rpmngt twrntmi hy Mttjgwi imnap-niHrt ttr nwfwty hlbitBt COnqMOCntS for 

Kventl ipeciea. For coun^le, wiuturfcqrUilia these ai feeding areuftarsoutcei of requiied 
inaect pnNeio lor younf Ufdi. Tbe fhnti and berriei produced by dieae hdAMi aie beneficial 
M} black bean, wtuto tailHl dacr lad many loatbirdi. Small l a p tor a , nek ai the keflid, — wt 
' ~ I tnca IcA in ckarcuti for nesting. RutM 

(^cleaiGuti, and ewB-a i ed mamgenxat it 

on loofliwetteni forcati, ol^jcctivca foe (ladng 

may not be met libny lapton whidi nefl 

in lAidi 10 hunt and lecun prqr. Tliew few exanqrica 

11 appHed by profcasianilty tiained 

for wildlife maaagemeaL 

In nunmaiyi Ac Anocialion nmit oppoac Ibc tpod^ Coogzeanooal minifilr igainit 
evcn-i(ed forcat minafcmcal on Fedenl piMc landi, irindi would be InpoKd by H.K. 1164. 
Even-aged harvctf a* a Htvicuttunl tool ii beneficial, under the aiipiupiiaie dicunutancei in 
certain habitat, for maintvoinf dw tadritat leqdied by variou* wlldlifto ipedei. neueofdii* 
to(^ tiionld remain in flie hiodi irf the profisuiooalW l ali ied natml n 
nfdied iwinff ttiwr >i#-*i »HfHiptit ^^pf| trti ttif pri iiriplf i fff unniwl rr 
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Tbe WiUHJFE LEGiajnvE Fund ov Amehca 



StATEMEIIT BT 
THE HIUILIFB LEGISLATIVE FUIID OF AMERICA 



■FOREST BIOOIVSRSITT AMD CLBUtCTFTTIHG PROaiBITICM ACT* 

srlcs opposes H.R. 1161, 
!>rohlbltlon Act ot 1993, • 
H.R. 1164 would eliainatB traditional conaervatiDn tools snd 
prscticfls froiD the Banagsment Bquatlon and mandates a dubious SEid 
questionable prescription for Managanant of federal lands. 

The Ulldllfe Legialatlve Fund of Aaerlca (WLFA) la an 
association of sport aaen ' s conservation organliatlons establlshad 
to protect the heritage of the Aaarlcan sportsman to hunt, fish and 
trap. Through its associated organiiatlonB. the ULFA repreaants an 
aggregate membership of aore than l.S million sportsmen-' 



The WLFA Is opposed to the elimination of clesrcuttlng and 
other forms of even-ago logging as a management tool. Although the 
legislation suggests that clesrcuttlng and even-aga looging are 
detrimental to the broad array of flora and fauna that eslsta on 
federal lands, these practices also result In a nev coaplexlty of 
plant and suilmsl life upon which various forms of wildlife are very 
much dependent. Game and non-gsme species are equally dependent 
upon the many benefits resulting from even-age logging. 
FuEtheraore, certain endangered species such as Ktrtland's Narbler 
are wholly dependant on habitat created by clearcutting. 

The HLFA Ib concerned with the establiahaent of a national 
policy to manage federal lands for the purpose of consarvlng or 
achieving 'native biodiversity.' The term 'native biodiversity is 
loosely defined In the legislation and could be used to attach and 
thwart a range ot existing wildlife Banageaent practices. Host 
■ansgsmsnt programs are deaigned to benefit particular specie* 
(e.g., bli-ck ducks. Florida panthers) or classes of species (e.g., 
those dependent on succeBBional growth such ss deei, rutted grouse, 
quail or rabbits). By enhancing particular habitats and related 
species the otherwise natural order is altered. For eiaaple, aany 
managed areas are operated to maximize succaBalonal habitat for tha 
benefit of spaciBs including woodcock, deer, turkeys, and grouse. 
This maximization of BuccesBlonal habitat can be construed as 
InconBlBtent with 'native biodiversity.* The WLFA is persuaded 
that anti-mansgepwnt interests will exploit this goal to cripple 
traditional nanagsaent prograas. 

The WLFA is opposed to H.R. 11S4. the 'Forest Blodiveraity and 
Clearcutting Prohibitlan Act of 1993. ' The demand for ironclad and 
unnecaaaary BClentiflc atandards will divert critical aanpower and 
funds. At the least, the measure will give rise to endless court 
suits and the judiciary will ultiaately decide what 'native 
biodiversity' neans regardless of the intent of Congress and tb* 
understandings of the wildlife conservation coBMunlty. 
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103d CONQRESS 
1st Session 



H.R.1164 



To amend the Forest and Rangeland Renewable Besonreea Planning Act 
of 1974, the Federal Land PoIk? and Hanagement Act of 1976, the 
National Wildlife Retage ^tem Administration Act of 1966, the Na- 
tional Indian Forest Resources Hanagement Act, and title 10, United 
States Code, to strengthen the jMotection of natirc biodivem^ and 
to place restninta npMi eleareatting and certain other cutting practieei 
on the fbrests 4^ the United States. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Uaxch 2, 1993 

ftfr. Bbtant (for lumael^ Hr. Pobtbb, Ur. Olvbb, Hr. Pete (teSEK of 

Texaa, Hr. TobbBS, Hr. RaVBKBL, Ur. BlaCkwbll, Mr. Patne of New 

Jeraejr, Mr. Naixab, Hr. Colbkak, Hr. Contebs, Mr. Hahbubo, Hr. 

Cabdin, Hr. Uacbtixt, Hr. Stabk, Hr. Poshabo, Ur Bbhhak, Hr. 

FiLKEB, Mr. DBlUniS, Mr. MOBAK, Mr. WaIAH, H*. NoBTOK, Mr. 

BeOjENBOk, Hr. Wazxak, Hrt. Kbkneu.t, Hr. Hbxkt, Hr. Andbews 
of Texaa, Hr. FBOffr, and Hrs. HaLON'BT) mtrodueed the fiiUoning bill; 
which was referred jmalfy to the Committees on Natural Resouroes, Agri- 
coltare, Moiihant Marine and Fisheries, and Armed Servieea 

Hat 26, 1993 
Additional spomora: Ur. FKAKK8 of New Jersey, Ur. Washdcoton, Hr. 
BVAKS, Ur. &BBAKO, M>. Btbne, Mr. Nbal of MaasacfaoMtta, Us. 
EsHOO, Mr. SCHDMEB, Mr. SuiTH of Texas, Ur. Aceebiux, Hr. Bac- 
chus of Florida, Hr. HcClosket, Hr. JACOBS, Ur. RakOel, Hr. Hi. 
KETa, Mr. Uabxet, bba. LOWET, Ur. BOBSKI, and Mr. Bbowk of Gali- 



B 17, 1993 

Additonal sponaora: Ha. Rotbal-AUiABD, Mr. Ek'oei^ Hr. Yates, Mn. 
HoBBLLA, Mr. Edwabcs of Calitmiia, Ms. Eddie Bebnice JoHNaoK 
of Texas, Ur. ANDBEWS of New Jera^, Miss Collins of Michigan, Ur. 
HoBN, Mr. Fbakk of Hasaachuaetta, Ur. Fabb of California, Mr. 
ToBBiCELLi, Ur. Qeks Gbeek of Texaa, Hr. Shatb, Ur. Becebba, Ur. 
Babbett of WiMODain, Hr. (hLCHBBST, Ur. CoffrsUiO, and Mr. Cut 
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4 

1 terious effect on all land resources, even timber 

2 production. 

3 (5) Even-age losing decreases the capability of 

4 the soil to retun carbon and, dining the critical pe- 

5 riods of felling and site preparation, reduces the ca- 

6 pacily of the biomass to process and to store carbon, 

7 with a result of loss of such carbon to the atmos- 

8 phere, thereby a^ravating global wanning. 

9 (6) Even-age logging renders the soil increas- 

10 inj^y sensitive to acid deposition by causing decline 

11 of soil wood and coarse woody debris, reducing site 

12 capacity for retention of water and nutrients, in- 

13 creasing soil heat, and impairing the maintenance of 

14 protective carbon eompoun4s on the soil surfece. 

15 (7) Ehren-age Ic^ing results in increased 

16 stream sedimentation, siltation of stream bottoms, 

17 decline in water quaU^, impairment of life cycles 

18 and q>awning processes of aquatic life &om benthic 

19 organisms to Uu^ fish, thereby depleting the sports 

20 and commercial fisheries of the United States. 

21 (8) E!ven-age log^^ results in lessening resist- 

22 ance in the plant community, including the commer- 

23 eial tree crop, to insects and diseases, under the eeo- 

24 Ic^cal principle that as the relative density of a spe* 

25 cies in a given area approaches totahty the popu- 
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3 

1 the Department of the Interior, and the Army, 

2 Navy, and Air Force of the Department of Defense. 

3 (2) Even-age log^ng causes a substantial re- 

4 duction in native biodiversil^ by emphasizing the 

5 production of a limited number of commercial spe- 

6 cies of trees on each site, generally only one; by ma- 

7 nipulating the vegetation toward greater relative 

8 density of such commercial species, by suppressing 

9 competing species, and by planting, on numerous 
10 sites, a commercial strain that was developed to ro- 
ll duee the relative diversity of genetic strains that 

12 previously occurred within the species on the same 

13 sites. 

14 (3) Even-age log^ng kills immobile species and 

15 the very young of mobile species of wildlife and de- 

16 pletes the habitat of deep-forest species of animals, 

17 including endangered species. 

18 (4) Even-age log^ng exposes the soil to direct 

19 sunlight, impact of rains, disruption of surface, and 

20 compaction of organic layers, and disrupts the run- 

21 off restraining capabilities of roots and low-lying 

22 vegetation, resulting in soil erosion, leaching out of 

23 nutrients, reduction in biolc^cal content of the soil, 

24 and impoverishment of the soil, with king-range dele- 
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1 terious effect on all land resources, even timber 

2 production. 

3 (5) Even-age logging decreases the capability of 

4 the soil to retain carbon and, during the critical pe- 

5 riods of felling and Bite preparation, reduces the ea- 

6 pacity of the biomass to process and to store carbon, 

7 with a result of loss of such carbon to the atmos- 

8 phere, thereby a^ravating ^obal wanning. 

9 (6) Even-age logging renders the soil increas- 

10 in^y sensitive to acid deposition by causing decline 

11 of soil wood and coarse woody debris, reducing site 

12 capacity for retention of water and nutrients, in- 

13 creasing soil heat, and impairing the maintenance of 

14 protective carbon compounds on the soil surfece. 

15 (7) Even-age logging results in increased 

16 stream sedimentation, siltation of stream bottoms, 

17 decline in water quality, impairment of life cyeiea 

18 and E^wning processes of aquatic life from bentbic 

19 organisms to large Gsh, thereby depleting the sports 

20 and commercial fisheries of the United States. 

21 (8) Even-age logging results in lessening resist- 

22 ance in the plant community, including the commer- 

23 cial tree crop, to insects and diseases, under the eco- 

24 logical principle that as the relative denwty of a spe- 

25 cies in a given area approaches totality the popu- 
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1 lation of that species in that area becomes increas- 

2 in^y susceptible to insects and diseases. 

3 (9) Even-age lolling increases harmful edge ef- 

4 fects, inchiding blowdowns, invasions by weed spe- 

5 cies, and heavier losses to predators and competi- 

6 tors, from raccoons and hawks to ratsnakes and 

7 cowbirds. 

8 (10) Even-age lo^png decreases recreational di- 

9 versity, reduemg deep, canopied, variegated, perma- 

10 nent forests, where the pubhe can fiilGll an expand- 

11 ing need for recreation. Bven-age logging replaces 

12 such forests with a surplus of clearings that grow 

13 into relatively impenetrable thickets of saplings, and 

14 then into monotonous plantations. 

15 (11) Human beings depend on native biological 

16 resources, inchiding plants, animals, and micro-oi^- 

17 nisms, for food, medicine, belter, and other impor- 

18 tant products, and as a source of intellectual and 

19 scientific knowledge, recreation, and aesthetic pleas- 

20 ure. 

21 (12) Reduction in native biodiversity has seri- 

22 ous consequences for human welfare as America 

23 irretrievably loses resources for research and agricul- 

24 toral, medicinal, and industrial development. 
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1 (13) Reduction of biologieal diversity in Federal 

2 forests adversely affects the functions of ecosystems 

3 and critical ecosystem processes that moderate cli- 

4 mate, govern nutrient cydes and soil conservation 

5 and production, control pests and diseases, and 

6 d^rade wastes and pollutants. 

7 (14) The harm of even-age logging to the natu- 

8 ral resources of this Nation and the quality of life 

9 of its people arc substantial, severe, and avoidable. 

10 (15) By substituting selection management and 

11 native biodiversity protection, as prescribed in this 

12 Act, for the even-age system, the Federal . agencies 

13 now engaged in even-age log^i^ would substantially 

14 reduce or eliminate devastation to the environment, 

15 would maintain vital native eco^tems in Federal 

16 forests, and would improve the quality of life of the 

17 American people. 

18 (16) Selection l<^^;ing is more job inten^ve, 

19 therefore providing more employment than even-age 

20 cutting for managing the same amount of timber 

21 production, and produces hi^er quality sawlogs. 

22 (17) The court remedies now available for eiti- 

23 zens to utilize in the enforcement of Federal forest 

24 laws are inadequate, and should be strengthened fay 

25 providing for actions by citizens for iqjunctions, de- 
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1 daratoiy jndgments, civil penalties, and reasonable 

2 costs of suit. 

3 SEC. 3. AMENDMENT OF BANOELAND AND BENEWABLE RE- 

4 SOURCES PLANNING ACT OF 1974 RELATING 

5 TO NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM LANDS. 

6 (a) Conservation op Native Biodivebstty. — Sec- 

7 tion 6(g)(3)(B) of the Forest and RangeUmd Renewable 

8 Resources Hanning Act of 1974 (16 U.S.C. 

9 1604(g)(3)(B)) is amended to read as follows: 

10 "(B) in each stand that is managed or op- 

11 erated for timber purposes, throughout each 

12 forested area, provide for the conservation or 

13 restoration of native biodiversity except during 

14 the extiBCtion stage of authorized mineral de- 
ls velopment or during authorized construction 

16 prtgects, in ^^ch events the Secretaiy shall 

17 conserve native biodiversify to the extent pos- 

18 sible;". 

19 (b) Committee op Scientists. — Section 6(h)(1) of 

20 the Forest and Rai^tand Renewabte Resources Planning 

21 Act of 1974 (16 U.S.C. 1604(h)(1)) is amended to read 

22 as follows: 

23 "(h) COHUiTTEE OP Scientists. — (1) In carrying 

24 out the purposes of subsection (g) of this section, the Sec- 

25 retary shall appoint a committee of scientists who are not 
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1 officers or empl(9rees of the Forest Service nor of any 

2 other public entity, nor of any entity engaged in whole 

3 or in part in the production of wood or wood products, 

4 and have not eonb-acted with or r^resented ai^ of such 

5 entities within a period of 5 years prior to serving on such 

6 committee. The conmiittee shall provide scientific and 

7 technical advice and counsel an proposed guidelines and 

8 procedures to assure that an effective interdiscipliiUDy Kfh 

9 proach is proposed and adopted. The conunittee shall ter- 

10 minate after the eviration of 10 years from the date of 

1 1 enactment of this paragraph.". 

12 (c) Restriction on Use op Certain Loqoinq 

13 Practices. — Section 6 of the Forest and Rangeland Be- 

14 newable Besourees Plannmg Act of 1974 (16 U.S.C. 

15 1604) is amended t:^ adding at the end the following: . 

16 "(n) Bestbiction ON Use of Gebtain Loqoing 

17 pRACnCBS.-r-(l) In each stand that is managed or oper- 

18 ated for timber purposes throu^out each forested area, 

19 the guidelines under subsection (g)(3)(F) shall prohibit 

20 any even^age losing and any even-age mani^ement after 

21 one year after the date of enactment of this subsection. 

22 "(2) On each site already under even-age manage- 

23 ment, the Secretary shall (A) prescribe a shift to selection 

24 numagement within one year, or (B) cease managing for 

25 timber purposes and active^ restore, the native 
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1 biodiversity, or pennit each site to regain its native : 

2 biodiversi^. 

3 "(3) For the purposes of this subsection: 

4 "(A) The term 'native biodiversi^ means the 

5 fill! range of variety and variability within and 

6 among living oi^anisms and the ecological complexes 

7 in which th^ would have occurred in the absence of 

8 significant human impact, and encompasses diver- 

9 sity, within a species (genetic), within a community 

10 of ^>ecie8 (within-commimity), between communities 

11 of species (between-communities), within a total area 

12 such as a water^ed (total area), along a plane from 

13 ground to sky (vertical), and along the plane of the 

14 earth-surface (horizontal). Vertical and horizontal 

15 diversity ^pty to all the other aspects of diversity. 

16 "(B) The terms 'conserve' and 'conservation' 

17 refer to protective measures for muntaining existing 

18 native bioli^ical diversity and active measures for 

19 restorii^ diversity throu^ management efforts, in 

20 order to protect, restore, and enhance as much of 

21 the variety of spedes and communities as possible in 

22 abundances and . distributions that provide for their 

23 continued existence and nonnal hinctioning, inchid- 

24 ing the viability of populations throu^out their 

25 natural ge(%n4)hic distributions. 
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1 "(C) The term Vithin-coinnHmity diveraty' 

2 means the distinctive assemblages of qtedes and ec- 

3 olt^cal processes that occur in difBerent physical 

4 settings of the biosphere and distinct parts of the 

5 worid. 

6 "(D) The tenn 'genetic diversity' means the dif- 

7 ferences in genetic eompoation within and among 

8 populations of a given species. 

9 "(E) The term 'species diverm^ means the 

10 richness and variety of native species in a particular 

1 1 location of the world. 

12 "(F) The term 'group selection* means a form 

13 of selection management that emphasises the peri- 

14 odic removal of trees, including mature, undesirable, 

15 and cull trees in small groups, where th^r occur that 

16 way, with a result of (i) creating openings not to ex- 

17 eeed in width in any direction the hei^t of the tall- 

18 est tree standing within 10 feet of the edge of the 

19 group cut, and (ii) maintaining different age groups 

20 in a given stand. In no event will more than 30 per- 

21 cent of a stand be felled within 30 yeais. 

22 "(G) The term 'stand' means a forest commu- 

23 nity with enough identity by location, topogr^hy, or 

24 dominant species to be managed as a unit, not to ex- 

25 ceed 100 acres. 
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1 "(H) The term 'elearcutting' means the toggling 

2 of the eommeraal trees in a patch or stand in a 

3 short peiiod of time. 

4 "(I) The term 'even-age management' means 

5 the growing of commercial timber so that all trees 

6 in a patch or stand are generally within 10 years of 

7 the same age. Except for designated leave trees, or 

8 clumps of trees, the patch or stand is logged, com- 

9 pletely in any acre within a period of 30 years, t^ 

10 elearcutting, salvage k^iging, seed-tree catting or 

1 1 shelterwood cutting, or ai^ ^tem other than selec- 

12 tion management. 

13 "(J) The term 'sah^age logpng* means the feU- 

14 ing or further damaging, within any 30-year period, 

15 of a greater basal area than 30 square feet per acre 

16 of dead, damaged, or other trees, or any combination 

17 of such trees. 

18 "(K) The term 'seed-tree cut' means a lo^^g 

19 operation that leaves one or more seed trees, gen- 

20 erally 6 to 10 per acre. 

21 "(L) The term 'selection man^ement' means 

22 the appUcation of logging and other actions needed 

23 to maintain continuous hi^ forest cover where such 
- 24 cover naturally occurs, recurring natural regenera- 

25 tion of all native species on the site, and the orderly 
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1 growth and development of trees throng^ a range of 

2 diameter or age classes to provide a sostained yield 

3 of forest producte. Cutting methods that develop and 

4 maintain selection stands are indindual-tree and 

5 group selection. A goal of selection lb improvement 

6 of quality by continuously harvesting trees less likely 

7 to contribute to the long-range health of the stand. 

8 "(M) The term 'shelterwood cut' means an 

9 even-aged silvicultural regeneration method under 

10 which a min(»ity of the mature stand is retained as 

11 a seed source or protection dnhng the regeneration 

12 period. The standing mature trees, usuaHy 10 to 20 

13 per acre, are later removed in one or more cuttings. 

14 "(N) The term 'timber purposes' shall include .. 

15 the use, sale, lease, or distribution of trees, or the 

16 felling of trees or portions of trees except to create 

17 land space for a structure or other use. 

18 "(4)(A)(i) The purpose of this paragraph is to foster 

19 the widest possible enforcement of subsection (g)(3)(B) 

20 and this subsection. 

21 "(ii) Congress finds that all people of the United 

22 States are iiqured hy actions on lands to which subsection 

23 (g)(3)(B) and this subsection a|9^. . 

24 "(B) The provisions of subsection (g)(3)(B) and this 

25 subsection shall be enforced by the Secretary of Agri- 
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1 culture and the Attorney General of the United States 

2 against amy person who violates either of them. 

3 "{C)(i) Any citizen may enfbrce any provision of sub- 

4 section (g)(3)(B) and this subsection by brii^i^ an action 

5 for declaratory judgment, temporary restraining order, in- 

6 junction, civil pen^ty, and other remedies against ai^r al- 

7 leged violator including the United States, in any district 

8 court of the United States. 

9 "(ii) The court, after deternuning a violation of either 

10 of such subsections, shall impose a penalfy of not less than 

11 $5,000 and not more than $50,000 per violation, shall 

12 issue one or more itgunctions and other equitable relief 

13 and shall award to the plaintiff reasonable costs of htiga- 

14 tion including attorney's fees, witness fees and other nee> 

15 essaty ocpenses. 

16 "(D) The penalty authorized by subparagraph (C)(ii) 

17 shall be paid by the violator or violators designated by the 

18 court. If that violator is the United Stiates of America or 

19 a Federal agency or officer, the penalty shall be paid to 

20 the Judgment Fund, as provided by Congress under sec- 

21 tion 1304 oftitle 31, United States Code. 

22 "(E) The penally shall be paid from the Judgment 

23 Fund within 40 d^ns after judgment to the person or per- 

24 sons designated to receive it, to be applied in protecting 

25 or restoring native biodiversity in or ai^oining Federal 
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1 land. Any award of coats of titigation and any award of 

2 attorney fees shall be paid within 40 d^s after judgment 

3 "(P) The United States, inchujing its agents and em- 

4 i^Qyees waives its sovereign immanity in all respects in 

5 all actions under sobsection (g)(3)(B) and this subsection. 

6 No notice is required to enforce this subsection, 

7 "(5) No roods shall be constructed or reconstmcted 

8 in any roadless area, as defined in the second United 

9 States Department of Agricultore Forest Service Roadless 

10 Area Review and Evaluation (BABE II, 1978) or in a laud 

11 and resource management plan prepared pursuant to this 

12 section. 

13 (d) CONFORHINO Ahendhent.— Section 6(g)(2)(F) 

14 of the Forest and Rangeland Rratewable Reaource "Plan- 

15 ning Act of 1974 (16 U.S.C. 1604(g)(2)(F)) is amended 

16 by inserting "in accordance with subaectaon (g) and" after 

17 "National Forest System lands.". 

18 SBC. 4. AMENmENT OF FBI«BAL LAND PCXiCT AND HAH- 

19 AI»IIENT A£?r fW U7I RELATINQ TO TBOt 

20 PUBUCLAND8L 

21 (a) Ck>NSEBVATION OF NATIVE BlODIVEBSTTT. — Soc- 

22 tion 202(c) of the Federal Land Policy and Managemmt 

23 Actof 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1712(c)) is amended— 

24 (1) hy redesignating paragr^hs (8) and (9) as 

25 paragraphs (9) and (10), reqtectivelyi and 
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1 (2) by inserting after paragraph (7) the fallow- 

2 ing new paragraph (8): 

3 "(8) in each stand that is managed or operated 

4 for timber purposes tiirou^out each forested area 

5 provide for the conservation or restoration of native 

6 biodiversity exc^t during the extraction stage of aa- 

7 thorized mineral development or during authorized 

8 constmetion prefects, in which events the Secretaiy 

9 shall conserve native biodiversity to the extent pos- 

10 sible;". 

11 (b) Restriction on U8B op Certain Logging 

12 Practices. — Section 202 of the Federal Land Policy and 

13 Management Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1712) is amended 

14 by adding at the end the following: 

15 "(g) Restriction on Use op Certain Logging 

16 Practices. — (1) In each stand that is managed or oper- 

17 ated for timber purposes throughout each forested area, 

18 the Secretaiy under subsection (e)(8) shall prohibit ai^ 

19 even-age logging and any even-age management after one 

20 year after the date of enactment of this subsection. 

21 "(2) On each mte already under even-age manage- 

22 ment, the Secretary shall (A) prescribe a shift to selection 

23 management within one year, or (B) cease manafpng for 

24 timber purposes and actively restore the native 
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1 Iriodiversity, or pprnit each gite to rc^jain its native 

2 biodivprt- 

3 "(3) For the pniposes of this Bubiectaon: 

4 "(A) The term 'native biodiversity' means the 

5 full range of vBriety and variability within and 

6 among living organisms and the eeoloe^cal conq)lexe8 

7 in which thf^ woold have occnrred in the absence of 

8 significant hnman in^>act, and enconqiasses divw- 

9 eity, within a species (genetie), within a oonunnni^ 

10 of q)ecie8 (within-conununify), betwera communities 

11 of q>edes (between-cmnmunitiea), within a total area 

12 such as a watershed (total area), along a plane from 

13 ground to sky (vertical), and along the plane of the 

14 earth-gorfoce (horizontal). Vertical and hcwizontal 

15 diversity app^ to all the other aqiects of diversity. 

16 "(B) The terms 'conserve' and 'eonaervatbn* 

17 refier to protective measures for nminf^^ining wpgting 

18 native tnological diversity and active measures (or 

19 restoring divermly throof^ inanagement efforts, in 

20 order to protect, restore, and enhance as much of 

21 the variety of qtecies and communities as posable in 

22 abundances and distributions that provide for their 

23 continued existence and normal functioning, indud- 

24 ing the vialnlity of populations throu^iout thur 

25 natural geograi^c distributions. 
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1 "(C) The term 'within-community diversity' 

2 means the distinctive assemblages of species and ec- 

3 ological processes that occur in different physical 

4 settings of the biosphere and distinct parts of the 

5 world. 

6 "(D) The term 'genetic diversity" means the dif- 

7 ferences in genetic composition within and among 

8 populations of a given species. 

9 "(E) The term 'species diveraly' means the 

10 richness and variety of native species in a particular 

11 location of the worid. 

12 "(F) The term 'group selection' means a form 

13 of selection management that emphasizes the peri- 

14 odic removal of trees, inchiding mature, imdesirable, 

15 and cull trees in small groups, where they occur that 

16 way, with a result of (i) creating openings not to ex- 

17 ceed in width in any direction the height of the tall- 

18 est tree standing within 10 feet of the edge of the 

19 group cut, and (ii) maintaining different age groups 

20 in a ^ven stand. In no event will more than 30 per- 

21 cent of a stand be felled within 30 years. 

22 "(Q) The term 'stand' means a forest commu- 

23 nity with enou^ identity by location, topography, or 

24 dominant species to be managed as a unit, not to ex- 

25 ceed 100 acres. 
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1 "(H) The tenn 'dearcattiiig* means the logging 

2 of the commercia] trees in a patch or stand in a 

3 short pmod of tune. 

4 "(I) The term 'even-age management' means 

5 the growing of commerdal tiniber so that all trees 

6 in a patch or stand are general^ within 10 yean of 

7 the same age. Except for designated leave trees, or 

8 clamps of trees, the patdi or stand is logged, com- 

9 pletely in any acre within a period of 30 yean, by 

10 clearcntting, salvage logging, seed-tree catting at 

1 1 shelterwDod cutting, or any systoni other than seleo- 

12 lion man^ement. 

13 "(J) The term, 'salvage logging* means the f^- 

14 ing or ftarther damaging, within any 30-year period, 

15 of a greats* basal area than 30 square feet per acre 

16 of dead, damaged, or other trees, or any ocnnbination 

17 of snch trees. 

18 "(K) The term 'seed-tree cut' means a logging 

19 operation that leaves one or more seed trees, gen- 

20 erally 6 to 10 per acre. 

21 "(L) The term 'selection management' means 

22 the ai^lication of logging aiad other actions needed 

23 to maintain contJnuons hi^ forest cover where soeh 

24 cover naturally occurs, recorring natural r^nera- 

25 tion of all native species on the site, and the ordeify 
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1 growth and development of trees throu^ a range of 

2 diameter or age classes to provide a sustained yield 

3 of forest products. Cutting methods that develop and 

4 maintiun selection stands are individual-tree and 

5 group selection. A goal of selection is improvement 

6 of quality by eontinuousty harvesting trees less like^ 

7 to contribute to the long-range health of the stand. 

8 "(M) The term 'sheltenvood cut' means an 

9 even-aged silvicultural regeneration method under 

10 which a minorily of the mature stand is retained as 

11 a seed source or protection durii^ the r^eneration 

12 penod. The standing mature trees, usually 10 to 20 

13 per acre, are later removed in one or more cuttings. 

14 "(N) The term 'timber purposes' shall indude 

15 the use, sale, lease, or distribution of trees, or the 

16 felling of trees or portions of trees except to create 

17 land space for a structure or other use. 

IS "(4)(A)(i) The purpose of this paragraph is to foster 

19 the widest possible enforcement of subsection (e)(8) and 

20 this subsection. 

21 "(ii) Congress finds that all people of the United 

22 States are ii^jured by actions on lands to which subsection 

23 (c)(8) and this subsection apply. 

24 "(B) The provisions of subsection (c)(8) and this sub- 

25 section shall be enforced by the Secretary of the Interior 
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1 and the Attorn^ General of the United States against ai)y 

2 person n^o violates either of them. 

3 "(C)(i) Any citizen ms^ enforce any provision of sub- 

4 section (c)(8) and this subsection l^ bringing an action 

5 for dedaratoiy judgment, temporaiy restraining order, in- 

6 junction, civil penalty, and other remedies against any al- 

7 leged violator inchiding the United States, in anjr district 

8 court of the United States. 

9 "(ii) The court, after determining a violation of eith^ 

10 of such subsections, shall impose a penalty of not less than 

11 $5,000 and not more than $50,000 per violation, shall 

12 issue one or more {injunctions and other equitable relief 

13 and shall award to tlie plaintiffs reasonable costs of litiga- 

14 tion including attorney's fees, witness fees and other 

15 neeessaiy eiqwnses. 

16 "(D) The penalty authorized by subparagraph (C) (ii) 

17 shall be paid by the violator or violators designated by the 

18 court. If that violator is the United States of America or 

19 a Federal agency or officer, the penalty shall be paid to 

20 the Judgment Fund, as provided t^ Coi^ress under 

21 section 1304 of title 31, United States Code. 

22 "(E) The penalfy shall be paid &om the Judgment 

23 Fund within 40 days after judgment to the person or per- 

24 sons designated to receive it, to be applied in protecting 

25 or restoring native biodiversify in or ac|joining Federal 
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1 land. Any award of costs of litigation and any award of 

2 attorney fees shall be paid within 40 days after judgment. 

3 "(F) The United States, including its agents and em- 

4 ployees waives its sovereign immunity in all respects in 

5 all actions under subsection (c)(8) and this subsection. No 

6 notice is required to enforce this subsection. 

7 "(5) No roads shall be constructed or reconstructed 

8 in any Bureau of Land Management roiidless areas 

9 inventoried pursuant to this Act.". 

10 (c) Repeal. — Subsection (b) of section 701 of the 

1 1 Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 (43 

12 U.S.C. 1701 note) is hereby repealed. 

1 3 SEC. 5. AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL WILDLIFE BEFUGB STS- 

14 TEM ADMINISTRATION ACT OF 1068 KELAT- 

15 ING TO THE NATIONAL WaDUFE REFUGE 

16 SYSTEM. 

17 Section 4 of the National Wildlife Refuge System Ad- 

18 ministration Act of 1966 (16 U.S.C. 668dd) is amended 

19 by adding at the end the following: 

20 "(j) Conservation of Native BiODrvERsnT. — ^In 

21 each stand that is managed or operated for timber pur~ 

22 poses throu^out each forested area within the %«tem, 

23 the Secretaiy shall provide foi* the conservation or restora- 

24 tion of native biodiversity, except during the extraction 

25 stage of authorized mineral development or during author- 
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1 ized constnictioii prqjects, in which events the Secretaiy 

2 shall conserve native biodivenify to the extent possible. 

3 "(k) Bbstbiction on Usb op Cbrtain Loooino 

4 Practices. — (1) In each stand that is managed or opec- 

5 ated for timber purposes throngfaont each forested area 

6 within the System, the Seeretaiy under sobsection (j) shaU 

7 prohibit any even-age logging and ai^^ even-age manage- 

8 ment after iHie year after the date of enactment of this 

9 subsection. 

10 "(2) On each site alrea^ under even-age manage- 

1 1 ment, the Secretaiy shall (A) prescribe a shift to selection 

12 management within one year, or (B) cease managing f6r 

13 timber purposes and actively restore the native 

14 biodiversity, or permit each cdte to regain its native 

15 biodiversity. 

16 "(3) For the porpoaes of this subsection: 

17 "(A) The term 'native biodiversity' means the 

18 full range of variety and varifU)ility within and 

19 among living organisms and the ecol(^;ical complexes 

20 in videh they would have occurred in the absence of 

21 significant human impact, and encompasses diver- 

22 sity, within a species (genetic), within a conununity 

23 of species (within-community), between communities 

24 of apedes (between-coromunities), within a total area 

25 sach as a watershed (total area), along a plane from 
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1 ground to sky (vertical), and aloi^ liie plane of the 

2 earth-surface (horizontal). Vertical and horizontal 

3 diversity apply to all the other aspects of diversity. 

4 "(B) The terms 'conserve' and 'conservation' 

5 refer to protective measures for maintaining existing 

6 native biological diversity and active measures for 

7 restoring diversity through management efforts, in 

8 order to protect, restore, and enhance as much of 

9 the variety of species and communities as possible in 

10 abundances and distributions that provide for their 

11 continued existence and normal functioning, inelud- 

12 ing the viabihty of populations throu^out their 

13 natural gec^iraphie distributions. 

14 "(C) The term 'within-community diversity' 

15 means the distinctive assemblages of species and ee- 

16 ological processes that occur in different physical 

17 settings of the biosphere and distinct parts of the 

18 world. 

19 "(D) The term 'genetic diversity* means the dif- 

20 ferences in genetic composition witiiin and amoi^ 

21 populations of a given species. 

22 "(E) The term 'species diversity means the 

23 richness and variety of native species in a particular 

24 location of the world. 
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1 "(F) The term 'group selection' means a fonn 

2 of selectkin management that emphasigeg the peri- 

3 odic removal ot trees, including mature^ nndesiraUe, 

4 and cull trees in small groups, ii4iere they occur that 

5 way, with a result of (i) creating openings not to ez- 

6 ceed in width in aay direction the lui^t of the tall- 
' 7 est tree standing within 10 feet of the edge of the 

8 group cot, and (ii) maintaining different age groups 

9 in a given stand. In no event will nuH% than 30 per- 

10 cent of a stand be felled within thirty years. 

1 1 "(G) The term 'stand' means a forest commu- 

12 nity with enough identity by location, topography, or 

13 dominant species to be managed as a unit, not to ex- 

14 ceed 100 acres. 

15 "(H) The term 'clearcutting' means the logging 

16 of the commercial trees in a patch or stand in a 

17 short period of time. 

18 "(I) The term 'even-age management' means 

19 the growing of conunercial timber so that all trees 

20 in a patch or stand are generally within 10 years of 

21 the same age. Except for designated leave trees, or 

22 clumps of trees, the patch or stand is legged, com- 

23 pletely in any acre within a period of 30 years, by 

24 clearcutting, salvage logging, seed-tree cutting or 
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1 shelterwood cutting, or any system other than selec- 

2 tion management. 

3 "(J) The t«rm, 'salvage logging* means the fdl- 

4 ing or further damaging, within a 30-year period, of 

5 a greater basal area than 30 square feet per acre of 

6 dead, damaged, or other trees, or any combination 

7 of such trees. 

8 "(K) The term 'seed-tree cut' means a log^ng 

9 operation that leaves one or more seed trees, gen- 

10 erally 6 to 10 per acre. 

11 "(L) The term 'selection management' means 

12 the application of logging and other actions needed 

13 to maintain continuous high forest cover where such 

14 cover naturally occurs, recurring natural regenera- 

15 tion of all native species on the site, and the orderly 

16 growth and development of trees tiirou^ a range of 

17 diameter or age classes to provide a sustained yield 

18 of forest products. Cutting methods that develop and 

19 maintain selection stands are individual-tree and 

20 group selection. A goal of selection is improvement 

21 of quality by continuously harvesting trees less likely 

22 to contribute to the long-range health of the stand. 

23 "(M) The term 'shelterwood cut* means an 

24 even-aged sihncultural regeneration method under 

25 which a minority of the mature stand is retained as 
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1 a seed sooree or protection during the regeneratitm 

2 pmod. The standing mature trees, osnaU^ 10 to 20 

3 per acre, are later removed in one or more cuttingB. 

4 "(N) The term 'timber purposes' shall include 

5 the use, sale, lease, n- diatributioa of trees, or the 

6 Calling of trees or portions of trees except to create 

7 land qiaee ftn- a stroeture or other use. 

8 "(4)(A)(i) The purpose of this paragr^>h is to fostm* 

9 the widest possible enfbroement of subsection (j) and this 

10 subsection. 

11 "(ii) Cwgress finds that all peoide of the United 

12 States are itynred by actions on lands to which wabaeBlMa 

13 (j) and this subsection spp^. 

14 "(B) The provisions of sidnection (j) and this snb- 

15 sectJCKi shall be enforced by the Secretary of the Interior 

16 and the Attorney Qeneral of the United States against ai^ 

17 person ^iriiOTkdates either of them. 

18 "(C)(i} Any eitizm may enforce apy pronaon of Uns 

19 subsection by bringing an action tor declaratoty judgment, 

20 temporary restruning order, iigunction, (»vil penalfy, and 

21 other remedies against any alleged violator including the 

22 United States, in any district court of the Unit^ States. 

23 "(ii) The court, after determining a vi(^tion of either 

24 of such subsections, shall inqKwe a penalfy of not less than 

25 $5,000 and not more than $50,000 per nidation, shalt 
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1 issue one or more iiqunctions and other equitable relief 

2 and shall award to the plaintiffs reasonable costs of lit^- 

3 tion including attorney's fees, witness fees and other nec- 

4 essary eiqwnses. 

5 "(D) The penalty authorized by sabparagraph (C)(ii) 

6 shall be paid by the violator or violators designed by the 

7 court. If that violator is the United States of America or 

8 a Federal agency or officer, the penalty shall be paid to 

9 the Judgment Fhind, as provided by Congress under sec- 

10 tion 1304 of title 31, United States Code. 

1 1 "(E) The penalty should be paid from the Judgment 

12 Fund within 40 days after judgment to the person or pcr- 

13 sons designated to receive it, to be applied in protecting 

14 or restoring native biodiversity in or a^joinii^ Federal 

15 land. Any award of costs of lit^tion and any award of 

16 attorney fees shall be paid within 40 days after judgment. 

17 "(F) The United States, inchiding its agents and em- 

18 ployees waives its sovereign immuni^ in all respects in 

19 all actions under subsection (j) and this subsection. No 

20 notice is required to enforce this subsection.". 
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1 SEC i. AMSNUnNT OF NATIONAL INDUN FOREST BE- 

2 SOUBCBS HANAGEHENT ACT HELATINO TO 

3 INDIANLANDS. 

4 Section 305 of the National Indian Forest Resources 

5 Uanagemeot Act (25 U.S.C. 4535) is amended by addii^ 

6 at tiie end the fidlowing new subsections; 

7 "(c) CONBBRVATION OF NATIVE BlODIVEBSnT. — ^In 

8 each stand that is managed or operated for timber pur- 

9 poaea in each f(n«8ted area on Indian lands, the Secretaiy 

10 shaU provide for the conservation or restoration of native 

11 biodiversity in each stand that is managed or operated tor 

12 tJmber pnrpoaes in each forested area on Indian lands ex- 

13 cept daring the extraction stage of authorized mineral de- 

14 velopment or during authorized construction. projects in 

15 niiidi events the Secretaiy shall conserve native 

16 biodiversily to the extent possible. 

17 "(d) Restriction on Use of Cebtain Logqing 

18 Practices. — (1) In each stand that is managed or oper- 

19 ated for timber purposes throo^out each forested area 

20 on Indian forest lands, the Secretaiy under subsection (c) 

21 shfill prohibit any even-age logging and any even-age man- 

22 agement after one year after the date of enactment of this 

23 subsection. 

24 "(2) On each ^te already under even-age manage- 

25 ment, the Secretaiy shall (A) prescribe a shift to selectitm 

26 management withm^one y^, or (6) cease managing for 
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1 timber pnrpoBeg and actively restore the native 

2 biodiversity, or permit each git« to regain its native 

3 biodiversi^. 

4 "(3) For the pniposes of this section: 

5 "(A) The term 'native biodiversity' means the 

6 Ml range of varied and variability within and 

7 amoi^ living organisms and the ecol(^;ical compleBSS 

8 in whidi they would have occurred in the absence of 

9 significant human impact, and encompasses diver- 

10 sity, within a species (genetic), within a community 

11 of species (within*community), between communities 

12 of q>eeie8 (between-communities), within a total area 

13 such as a watershed (total area), along a plane fivm 

14 ground to sky (vertical), and along the plane of the 

15 eartih-8ur£ELce (horizontal). Vertical and horizontal 

16 diver«ity app'y to all the other aqiects of diversity. 

17 "(B) The terms 'conserve' and 'conservation' 

18 refer to protective measures for maintaining existing 

19 native biological diversity and active measures for 

20 restoring diversity tbrou^ management efforts, in 

21 order to protect, restore, and enhance as much of 

22 the variety of species and communities as possible in 

23 abundances and distributions that provide for their 

24 continued existence and normal functioning, includ- 
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1 ing the viability of pc^nilations throo^Knit their nat- 

2 ural gec^raphic distributions. 

3 "(C) The term Vithin-community diversity' 

4 means the distinctive assemblages of species and ec- 

5 ological processes that occm' in different physical 

6 settings of the biosphere and distinct parts of the 

7 worid. 

8 "(D) The term 'genetic diversify" means the dif- 

9 ferences in genetic composition within and among 

10 populations of a given species. 

11 "(E) The term 'species diversity" means the 

12 richness and variety of native species in a particular 

13 location of the world. 

14 "(P) The term 'group selection' means a form 

15 of' selection management that emphasizes the peri- 

16 odic removal of trees, including mature, undesirable, 

17 and cull trees in small groups, where they occur that 

18 way, with a result of (i) creating openings not to ex- 

19 ceed in width in any direction the hei|^t of the tall- 

20 est tree standing within 10 feet of the edge of the 

21 group cut, and (ii) maintaining different age groups 

22 in a given stand. In no event will more than 30 per- 

23 cent of a stand be felled within 30 years. 

24 "(G) The term 'stand' means a forest commu- 

25 nity with ejjpugh identity by location, topography, or 
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1 dominant q>ede8 to be managed as a unit, not to ex: 

2 ceed 100 acres. 

3 "(H) The term 'clearcottiog' means the loosing 

4 of the comntercial trees in a patdi or stand in a 

5 short period of time. 

6 "(I) The term 'even-age management' means 

7 the growing of commerdal timber so that all trees 

8 in a patch or stand are generally within 10 years of 

9 the same age. Except for designated leave trees, or 

10 chui^ of trees, the patch or stand is logged, com- 

11 pletely in ai^ acre within a period of 30 years, by 

12 dearcntting, salvage legging, seed-tree catting or 

13 shelterwood cutting, or any system other than selec- 

14 tion management. 

15 *'(J) The term, 'salvage It^iging* means the fell- 

16 ii^ or further damaging, within any 30-year period, 

17 of a greater basal area than 30 square feet per acre 

18 of dead, damaged, or other trees, or ar^ combination 

19 of aich trees. 

20 "(K) The term 'seed-tree cut' means a logging 

21 operation that leaves one or more seed trees, gen- 

22 erally 6 to 10 per acre. 

23 "(L) The term 'selection management' means 

24 the s^lication of It^^ng and other actions needed 

25 to ^^aintain continuous high fareg^ cover where such 
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1 cover natorally occurs, recurring natural regenera- 

2 tion of all native species on the site, and the orderly 

3 growth and develt^ment of trees throu^ a range of 

4 diamet^ or age classes to provide a sustained yield 

5 of forest products. Catting methods that develop and 

6 maintain selection stands are individual'tree and 

7 group selection. A goal of selection is improvement 

8 of quality by continuously harvesting trees less likety 

9 to contribute to the long-range health of the stand. 

10 "(M) The term 'shelterwood cut' means an 

11 even-aged silvicultural regeneration method under 

12 which a minority of the mature stand is retained as 

13 a seed source or protection during the regeneration 

14 period. The standing mature trees, usually 10 to 20 

15 per acre, are later removed in one or more cuttings. 

16 "(N) The term 'timber purposes' shall include 

17 the use, sale, lease, or distribution of trees, or the 

18 felling of trees or portions of trees except to create 

19 land space for a structure or other use, 

20 "(4)(A)(i) The purpose of this paragraph is to foster 

21 the widest possible enforcement of subsection (c) and tJiis 

22 subsection. 

23 "(ii) Congress finds that all people of the United 

24 States are itgured l^ actions on lands to which subsection 

25 (c) and this subsection apply. 
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1 "(B) The provisions of subsection, {e) and this sob- 

2 section shall be enforced by the Secretaty of th« Interior 

3 and the Attmney General of the United States against any 

4 person who violates either of tJ^m. 

5 "(C){i) Any citizen may enforce wy provision of sub- 

6 section (c) and this subsection by bringing an action for 

7 declaratory judgment, temporaiy restraining order, in- 

8 junction, civil penalty, and other remedies against any al- 

9 leged violator including the United States, in any district 

10 court of the United States. 

1 1 "(ii) The court, after determining a violation of either 

12 of aoch subsections shall impose a penalty of not less than 

13 $5,000 and not more than $50,000 per violation, shall 

14 issue one tyr more injunctions and other equitable relief 

15 and shall award to the plaintiffs reasonable costs of litiga- 

16 tion including attorney's fees, witness fees and other nec- 

17 essary expenses. 

18 "(D) The penalty authorized by subparagraph (C)(ii) 

19 shall be paid by the violator or violators designated hy the 

20 court. If that violator is the United States of America or 

21 a Federal agency or officer, the penidty shall be paid to 

22 the Jtu^ment Fund, a» provided by Congress under sec- 

23 tion 1304 of title 31, United States Code. 

24 "(E) The penalty should be- paid &t>m the Judgment 

25 Fund wi^iu) 40 days after judgment to the person or per- 
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1 sons designated to receive it, to be applied in protecting 

2 or restoring native biodiversity in or at^oining Federal 

3 land. Any award of costs of lit^tion and any award of 

4 attorney fees shall be paid within 40 days after judgment. 

5 "(F) The United States, including its agents and em- 

6 ployees waives its sovereign immunity in all respects in 

7 all actions under subsection (e) and this subsection. No 

8 notice is required to enforce this subsection.". 

9 SEC. 7. AMENDMENT OF TTTLX 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 

10 BELATING TO FOREST MANAGEMENT ON 

11 MnJTARYLANDa 

12 (a) In Oeneral.— Chapter 159 of title 10, United 

13 States Code, is amended by adding at the end the ftrflow- 

14 ing new section: 

15 '^ 2S98. CfMuervation of native blodiversi^ 

16 "(a) Conservation of Native Biodiversity. — ^In 

17 each stand that is operated for timber purposes thron^- 

18 out each forested area on a military installation or projects 

19 administered by the Army Corps of Engineers, the Sec- 

20 retaty concerned shall provide for the conservation or res- 

21 toration of native biodiversity, except during authorized 

22 construction projects in wbich events the Secretaiy shall 

23 conserve native biodiversily to the extent possible. 

24 "(b) Restriction on Use op Certain Looomo 

25 Practices. — (1) In each stand that is managed or oper- 
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1 ated for timber purposes throughout each forest«d area 

2 on a militaiy instaUation or reservation and on a project 

3 administered by the Army Corps of Engineers, the Sec- 

4 retaiy under subsection (a) shall prohibit any even-age 

5 logging and any even-age management after one year after 

6 the date of enactment of this snbsection. 

7 "(2) On each site already under even-age manage- 

8 ment, the Secretaiy shall (A) prescribe a shift to selection 

9 management within one year, or (B) cease managii^ for 

10 timber purposes and actively restore the native 

11 biodiversity, or permit each site to regain its native 

12 biodiversity. 

13 "(3) In this section: 

14 "(A) The term 'native biodiversity' means the 

15 full range of variety and variability witliin and 

16 amcHig living organisms and the ecological compleiffis 

17 in which they would have occurred in the absence of 

18 signiGcant human impact, and encompasses diver- 

19 sity, within a apea.es (genetic), within a community 

20 of spedes (within-community), between communities 

21 of species (between-communiti^), within a total area 

22 such as a watershed (total area), along a plane &om 

23 ground to s^ (vertical), and along the plane of the 

24 earth-surfoce (horizontal). Vertical and horizontal 

25 diversi^ &pply to all the other aspects of diversity. 
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1 "(B) The terms 'conserve' and 'conservation' 

2 refer to protective measures for maintaining ensting 

3 native biological diversity and active measures for 

4 restoring diversity through management efforts, in 

5 order to protect, restore, and enhance as much of 

6 the variety of species and communities as possible in 

7 abundances and distributions that provide for their 

8 continued existence and normal fiinctioning, includ- 

9 ing the viability of populations throughout tiieir nat- 

10 ural ge<^;raphic distributions. ' 

1 1 "(C) The term 'within-community diversity* 

12 means the distinctive assemblages of species and ec- 

13 ological processes that occur in different physical 

14 settings of the biosphere and distinct parts of the 

15 world. 

16 "(D) The term 'genetic diversity" means the dif- 

17 ferences in genetic composition within and among 

18 populations of a given species. 

19 "(E) The term 'species diversity* means the 

20 richness and variety of native species in a particular 

21 location of the world. 

22 "(F) The term 'group selection' means a form 

23 of selection management that emphasizes the peri- 

24 odic removal of trees, including mature, undesirable, 

25 and cull trees in small groups, where they occur that 
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1 w^r, with a result of (i) creating openings not to ex- 

2 ceed in width in any direction the l^eight of the tall- 

3 est tree standing within 10 feet of the edge of Uie 

4 groap cut, and (ii) maintuning different age groups 

5 in a given stand. In no event will more ihaa 30 per* 

6 cent of a stand be felled within 30 yean. 

7 "(G) The term 'stand' means a forest comma- 

8 nily with enough identity % location, topography, or 

9 dominant species to be managed as a unit, not to ex- 

10 ceed 100 acres. 

1 1 "(H) The term 'clearcutting* means the logpng 

12 of the eonunennal trees in a patch or stand in a, 

13 short period of time. 

14 "(I) The term 'even-age man^;ement' means 

15 the growing of conuuenaal timber so that all trees 

16 in a patch or stand are generally within 10 years of 

17 the same age. Eixcept for designated leave trees, or 

18 clumps of trees, the patch or stand is logged com- 

19 pletely in any acre within a period of 30 years, by 

20 clearentting, salvage log^ng, seed-tree cutting or 

21 shelterwood catting, or any system other than selec- 

22 tion management. 

23 "(J) The term, 'salvage logging* means the fell- 

24 ing or further damaging, within any 30-year period, 

25 of a greater basal area than 30 square feet per acre 
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1 of dead, damaged, or other trees, or any combinatioii 

2 of such trees. 

3 "(K) The term 'seed-tree cut' means a logging 

4 operation that leaves one or more seed trees, gen- 

5 erally 6 to 10 per acre. 

6 "(L) The term 'selection management' means 

7 the application of leasing and other actions needed 

8 to maintain continuous high forest cover where such 

9 cover naturally occurs, recurring natural regenera- 

10 tion of all native species on the site, and the ordei^ 

1 1 growth and development of trees throng a range of 

12 diameter or age classes to provide a sustained yield 

13 of forest products. Cutting methods that develop and 

14 maintain selection stands are individual-tree and 

15 group selection. A goal of selection is improvement 

16 of quality by continuously harvesting trees less like^ 

17 to contribute to the long-range health of the stand. 

18 "(M) The term 'shelterwood cut' means an 

19 even-aged sihicultural regeneration method under 

20 which a minority of the mature stand is retained as 

21 a seed source or protection during the regeneration 

22 period. The standing mature trees, usually 10 to 20 

23 per acre, are later removed in one or more cuttings. 

24 "(N) The term 'timber purposes' shall mdude 

25 the use, sale, lease, or distribution of trees, or the 
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1 felling of trees or portions of trees e»%pt to create 

2 land space for a structure or other ase. 

3 "{4)(A)(i) The pnrpose of this paragraph is to foster 

4 the widest possible enforcement of this section. 

5 "(") Congress finds that all people of the United 

6 States are iigured by actions on lands to which Hiis section 

7 applies. 

8 "(B) The provi^ons of this section shall be enforced 

9 by the Secretary of Defense and the Attorn^ General of 

10 the United States agunst any person irtio violates this see- 

1 1 tion. 

12 "(C)(i) Any citizen may enforce any provision of this 

13 section hy bringing an action for declaratoiy judgment, 

14 temporaiy restraining order, iigunction, dvil penalty, and 

15 other remedies against any alleged violator including the 

16 United States, in any district court of the United States. 

17 "(ii) The court, after determining a violation of this 

18 section, shall impose a penalty of not less than $5,000 and 

19 not more than $50,000 per violation, shall issue one or 

20 more iixjunctions and other equitable relief and shall 

21 award to. the plaintiffs reasonable costs of litigation in- 

22 eluding attorney's fees, witness fees and other necessary 

23 expenses. 

24 "(D) The penalty authorized by subparagraph (C)(ii) 

25 shall be paid by the violator or violators designated by the 
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1 court. If that violator is the United States of America or 

2 a Federal agency or officer, the penalty shall be paid to 

3 the Judgment Fund, as provided by Congress under sec- 

4 tioD 1304 oftitle 31, United States Code. 

5 "(E) The penalty should be paid from the Judgment 

6 Fund within 40 d^s after jadgment to the person or per- 

7 sons designated to receive it, to be applied in protectii^ 

8 or restoring native biodiversity in or at^oining Federal 

9 land. Any award of costs of litigation and any award of 

10 attorney fees shall be pud within 40 days after judgment. 

11 "(F) The United States, including its agents and em- 

12 ployees waives its sovereign immunity in all respects in 

13 all actions under this section. No notice is required to en- 

14 force this section.". 

15 (b) CONPOSUING AuENpMENT. — The table of sec- 
Id tions for chapter 159 of title 10, United States Code, is 

17 amended by adding at the end the following new itemi 

"2693. ConsraAtion of native biodneraiV.". 

18 SBC. 8. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

19 The amendments made by this Act shall not apply 

20 with respect to any contract to sell timber which was 

21 awarded on o r befor fi,Jbe-d&te of enactment of this Act 
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